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You want the truth? Here it is NEC's new MultiSpin* 3X CD-ROM readers are the best¬ 


performing readers on the market. 

We were the first to introduce double speed. And now we improved our data transfer rate 
to 450 Kbytes/sec. and made a triple-speed reader. (Because that's what you wanted.) We also 
cut our access time to less than 200 milliseconds, added a 256-Kbyte continuous-flow cache, 
and a SCSI 2 interface. 


Which means you can get your information three times faster than you can with standard 
readers, see smoother animation and video. 



Our new MultiSpin CD-ROM readers are not only fast but interactive, with stand-alone audio 
controls and an LCD display on the front panel. So you don't have to rely on your computer to tell 
you what's going on (or not going on) with your reader. 

They're compatible with Macs and PCs, as well as Kodak Multisession Photo CDs. And, they 
come with the longes t comm itm ent i n the industry-a 2-year limited warranty. 

For more information, call 1-800-NEC-INFO. Or for details via fax, call NEC FastFacts" at 
1-800-366-0476, request document #23768. We'll answer all your questions about CD-ROM. And 
you'll actually get to have an honest conversation for a change. 












You called it walking 

you WANT TO RUN THROU0H THE 

now you call it exercise. 

STREETS COMPLETE (.If NAKED. 

You actually know what 

you WANT TO SEE HOW TAR TOU 

an annuity is. You find 

can throw the alarm clock. 

yourself 

you wish the 

wandering 

autobahn started at the 

in hardware stores. 

END Of VOUR DRIVE WAV. 

You start a car pool. 

you want to eo to lunch 

Your needs begin to 

and never come 

replace your wants. 
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Imagine what it will 


The Pentium™processor will have 
an amazing effect on your favorite 
applications. 

For starters, you’ll be able to 
access them much faster. And even 
your most demanding software will 
respond quickly to your points and 
clicks. Pentium processor performance also means 
you won’t have to sit waiting for graphics, charts and 
pictures to appear on the screen. They’ll just be there. 



Pentium 

■ k« o c e b son 


The Intel iCQMP" Index of Relative Processor Performance 
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PentiumT (100 MHz) 
Pentium (90 MHz} 
Pentium (66 MHz) 
Pentium (60 MJIz) 
lniL3DX4 m ( I GO MHz) 
ImdDX4 {75 MHz) 
lmdDX2™(66 MHz) 
Intel DX 2 (50 MHz > 
IntelSX2™(50 MHz) 



©1994 Intel Corporation. 'Source: iCOMP: A Simplified Measure of Relative Intel Mkroprooessor BerfonnsitKt:, Intel Corp.. 1992. 

































All the leading manufacturers have introduced designs 
based on the Pentium processor, and these are not your 
average PCs, In addition to enhancements such as more 
RAM and larger hard drives, many feature important 
design improvements like the PCI local bus. That means 
they can handle the most innovative technologies, includ- 
ing applications like Intel’s new ProShare™document and 
video conferencing software. 

And the best news is that these systems are available 
today, at surprisingly affordable prices. 


Finally, because it's an Intel Inside 0 processor, you can 
be assured the Pentium processor is compatible with all the 
software written for the PC, Whether it’s everyday word 
processing software, or CD-ROM multimedia applications. 
So don't leave ii to your imagination. See for yourself 
how your software responds to the power of the Pentium pro¬ 
cessor, For more information, call 1-800-395-7009, Ext, 114. 

intel. 


do for your software. 

















,^HE CONTURA AERO 


7.5 x 10.25 x LS Inches' 


Powerful 4S6 Processor 


Backlit VGA Screen 


Up To 6-Hr. Optional Battery 


Instant On Feature 


Optional Docking Base 


About 1.5 Pounds 4 



Optional PCMCIA Floppy Drive 


Free 3-Year Warranty 


Monochrome From $1,399’ 


COMPAQ. 
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down to its 
component 


Joshua Quittner, 


on the Electronic Frontier 


Foundation, p 77 
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25 Electric Word 

Bulletins from the front line of the Digital Revolution 
35 Fetish Techno-lust 
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40 alt.sex.bondage By Richard Kadrey 
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44 The Electric Paperless Prototype By Kevin Kelly 
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46 Interrupt-Driven By Evan I, Schwartz 

50 Anonymously Yours: An interview with Johan Helsingius^by Joshua 
Quittner; and How to Launder Your E-mail, by Steven Levy 
54 Pomo to Go By R,U. Sirius 
60 Wiring Africa By Jeff Greenwald 

64 Turf Wars: wiiy Japan's bureaoratic infighting Is delaying construction 
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of the country’s information infrastructure. By Bob Johnstone 
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71 Bad Attitude: Business as Usual on the Infobahn By James Capplo 
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The Merry Pranksters Go to Washington 

Jhfe ElecfronicFrontier Foundation is the preeminent defender of our civil 
fights in cyberspace. But"epredpfe ? By Joshua Quittner 
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Moronic Inferno N V 

84 * pift Every, y^af 2,000 : extobi£ofs rent 2 miIIn^n square-fe'etBf cdViv^ntion space in Las Vegas, the 

\\ synthetic city- Every year more than 100,000 pedplq stroll f^rough this grand flea market to self, 

* buy, or promote^ bit of the Future. Photos Sylvia PJaCti^Aejrt by Marshall Blonsky 
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I I Don't Worry Be Happy 

r I ' Why Clipper is good for you. The super-secret National Security.Agency responds exclusively m Wired. 

By Stewart A. Baker —■—p - ■ ■ 
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The Americanization of Sony 

\ fhe untold ^tory df'^6w Sony ts rapidly becoming an 

American company. ByJoe Flower 



Vent 

For designer Stephen Peart, It isn't look apd feel, it r s touch and feel. 
By Phil Patton / , /N. X\ 
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Start Me Up 

After MCI, FTD, Airfone, and Inflight Phone, does Jack Goeken have yet another 
successful start-up jn him? By Rich Karpinski ’ 
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Rage 

i Every day for eight years,.systems analyst Alah Winterbourne tried to find a 
job. And everyday he failed. Then one day it a I [became too much. 

By Mark Noflinger 


The Player 

Strauss Zelnick left Fox for the new Hollywood in Silicon Valley. 
By Michael Goldberg 
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Cover illustration by John Plunkett with apologies to Antonio Prohfas. 
[Spy vs. Spy characters are © E,C Pubficatipns Inc. 1994 and are used 
with the kind permission of MAO magazine J 
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WORKS W \TH 
CHECK, 
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- MEETS CORPORATE NETWORK 
STANDARDS-, CHECK* 

■ INCREASE* EMPLOYEE: 
PRODUCTIVITY. CHECK,. 


CD 


PLLXS -AND - PLAY EXPANSION 
CHECK * 


- Rl$C PERFORMANCE AT A 
NON-RISC pRjcE, CHECK 
















Think of it as the Macintosh 
for people who thought they could 
never have a Macintosh. 


Check your preconceptions al die door. 
This isn’t just a new family of Macintosh' 
personal computers. It’s a whole new kind 
of personal computer. 

A new architecture. A new chip. A new 
standard that exceeds previous personal 
computing standards -yet works with DOS, 
Windows and Macintosh. 

Introducing Power Macintosh? Its more 
powerful than a Pentium processor-based 
PC. It’s more human than a Macintosh. 

It's the most powerful line of personal com¬ 
puters in the world. 

The power of Apple, IBM 
and Motorola. 

At the heart of Power Macintosh is die 
PowerP(r60i microprocessor: the first of 
new family of ultra-high- 
performance RISC 
chips developed in a 
unique tae-yearcollafa- 

'fbe PowerPC 60 I has a , ' ( 

lotofpomr trmkit: the oration between Apple, 

combined resources ttf , . 

ibm. sMtrftbmuiA$ik. IBM and Motorola, 

The RISC technology of Power Macintosh 
brings a whole new level of performance to 
personal computing. Software written to 
take advantage of its unique new capabili¬ 
ties, in fact, will run significantly faster 
than the same programs written for 486 
or Pentium processor-based PCs. 


From it/?, the um PmwMactniosb tilOQ/St). Earner Maanfosb 
7mm and fto MatMoah 6mm 



Combine die power of RISC with die 
practical simplicity of a Macintosh person¬ 
al computer, and the result is more work 
done in less time, with lower support costs. 

The power to run MS-DOS, 
Windows and Macintosh software. 

Many Power Macintosh configurations 
come bundled with SoftWindows' from 
Insignia Solutions, an innovation that lets 
Power Macintosh run hundreds of off-the- 
shelf MS-DOS and Windows applications 
at 386 and 486 performance levels. (Of 
course. Power Macintosh runs thousands of 
Macintosh productivity programs, too.) 

This is just the most recent example of 
Apples commitment to making it easier for 
MS-DOS and Windows users to take advan¬ 
tage of Macintosh innovations. 

The power of RISC for 
as little as 51,819/ 

These days, die whole personal com¬ 
puter industry Is buzzing about the poten¬ 
tial of RISC processor technology in PCs. 

“My next computer 
will be a PowerPC. 1 was 


using Intel-based machines long before 
the PC was a glimmer in IBM’s eye, but as 
Emerson said, foolishly held consistency is 
the hobgoblin of little minds.... It^ time for 
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All faispim built-in Macintosh PC Exchange: typieScriftf, 
QuickTime’ sofiunrv. Ihtdfype'jmt, 16-bit strm> sound, jik 
sharing and mare 

a change, and the time is now" wrote Bill 
Machrone in PC Hfefe.“T h al next machine 
will probably wear an Apple logo,... Apple 
appears to be a gpod six months ahead of 
IBM in terms of [PowerPC] product devel¬ 
opment and software integration” 

Call 800-732-3BI extension 600, for 
the name of your audiorized Apple reseller. 

And find out about the power that will 
change the way you think about Macintosh. 
The power to be your best. 



Introducing Power Macintosh. 


Apple 
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GLORIOUS SWASH¬ 
BUCKLING...ABSOLUTELY 
RIVETING...THE FIELD S 
PAGE-TURNER OF 
THE YEAR.” 
—Locus 


A Del Rey® Paperback 


m 


#1 in Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Published by Ballantine Books 


Read the Del Rey Internet Newsletter! 

Available monthly on rec, arts, si written, 
the Panix gopher {gopher, panix. com), 
CompuServe's Library 5, GEnie t or by free e- 
mail subscription {ekh@panix. com for details). 


Sample chapter of Cote & Bunch's upcom¬ 
ing epic, The Warrior's Tale , available 
on-line—gopher to gopher, panix. com 
{Del Rey Books directory) or read it in 
CompuServe's Fantasy Library. 



Remote Windows to UNIX E-Mail 


Plug and play - No host 
Synchronizes PC and UNIX mail and folders 


_l Superb user interface 

U Connects via asynchronous line, no SLIP/PPP required. 


LJ Full off-line mail processing 

□ Word wrapping & spell checking 

□ Signature files, aliases 

□ Built-in terminal emulation 

and file transfer 

□ Communication scripts 

□ 30 day money back guarantee. 


CommTouch Software, Inc. 

The Remote E-MAIL Company 
Tel: 1-800-7PRONTO (777-6686) 
415-578-6580 Fax: 415-578-8580 
E-mail: pronto@commtoudi.com 
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'One of the nicest things 
..kbouT being big is the 
luxury of thinking Utile.' 
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SILLY WATCH. 

IT THINKS IT'S A LAMP. 


The IndiGlo night-light illuminates with a push of a button. So for $44.95 you not | ^ DIG 1—0 
only get a beautiful watch, you get a lamp. For retailers, call 1-800-367-8463. BY timex 

TIMEX. IT TAKES A LICKING AND KEEPS ON TICKIN G\ 












Talk about perception versus reality. Like 
something out of a science fiction movle t 
faxing came into being to move documents 
along at the speed of light. But in reality, 

"moving" hasn’t been the activity most 
associated with faxing, "Waiting” has. 

Waiting for the document to print. Waiting in line. 
Waiting for the fax to go through, A situation where 
things can get so bottlenecked, an entire office can be 
reduced to a crawl. 

Well, at Global Village Communication^ we're 
happy to report a way to get everyone up to speed again. 




And because OneWorld Fax sends 

You save money, too; Printing 
costs fall when you fax from your com' 
purer. Phone bills can be reduced since faxes can be 
scheduled to rake advantage of off-peak phone rates. 
And, of course, you save valuable time. 

And if all this news weren't good enough , 
OneWorld Fax is easy to install Everything you need 
-all the hardware and software-is built into a single, 





THE PROMISE OF FAX MACHINES IS 
TO HELP PEOPLE WORK AT A FASTER PACE 
THEN, OF COURSE, THERE’S THE REALITY. 




s mm 


With something we call OneWorld™ Fax, the fax server 
that lets everyone on a network of Apple Macintosh 
computers fax right from their desk. 
With OneWorld Fax, everyone in 
the office can send faxes - to one 
person or to many - with just a 
few clicks of the mouse. It's 
as easy as printing, dianks to 
the industry-acclaimed 
GlobalFax ' software used in 
OneWorld Fax. 



self-configuring package smaller than a toaster. 
Anyone can install it, in a matter of minutes. 

But, before you go, here's something else 
to consider: OneWorld Remote Access - a com¬ 
plete, easy-to-use ARA sewer for providing access 
to AppleTalk networks from remote Macintosh 
and Power Book computers* 

So. There you have it. Two ways to get everyone 
in your office tip to speed again. Now isn't it time you got 
moving? For more information and for the Global Village 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800-736-4821, ext. 4246 



Global Village 

COMMUNICATION 


@1334 Giflbal )Mm CammuiMatitvn. me. Giohal Wiepe rcnmmunicarion. m G:ebel Village Cnmiruinicaiion logo, GtobalFa*. and OneWorbj are trademarks of Glofcaa Village Com munition, Inc 
AppfaTaJieRfliFHrtt Access is licensed from Apple Computer, Inc AH other brand names aw trademarks oS rhsir resistive com-wmies, A special itiapRyou lo me snails who graciously tenltheir shells, 
and Hne Wee-Fit Clothing Outfitters for Eheir Ingenious turtfeneck sweaters which kept the snails warm unllf (heir homes were returned. 
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Economy of Ideas: Round Two 


The moil 

efficient Way to reseh 
us here at Wired is via e-mail, 

At some addresses, such as guidelines 
0wimLcom t you'll reach Wired's Info- 
droid, whkh will bounce back the needed 
text, freeing up us human types to 
create the next amazing issue 
of W/retf. Here's where to 
send e-mail: 


SubKiiptiM in hrnM]on wbsofptlon*^ co<n 

Kants & Raves rants@wli«i. com 
editorial J«/de« oes gui4 e»es@'»fre<J. cam 

tditnrial co„ esp(>ndcI>te edttor@w, Wco(j) 

Ret Surlcniifri 4uHonJ 5U rf*»*e<lcooi 
Mind Wateft. jWtBi .wJM*******^ 
r 4 v nttising sales adven'tin9® w i ft d. con, 

General <|Ue, hoBj infoew v,ed.wm 
(.mall tnowinfofoidevnted.cnm 


Notwithstanding Mr. Barlow's statu re and respect natu¬ 
rally due one of cyberspaces pioneers, let me offer up a 
critical review, {See "The Economy of Ideas," Wired 2,03, 
page 84.) 

Copyright law states very dearly that an idea is pro¬ 
tected at the point it is placed in physical Form. That 
' physical form 1 ' can be digital expression, Barlow does 
not dispute that yet he says that the mutability of elec¬ 
tronic information somehow makes the expression differ¬ 
ent This, of course, overlooks (or ignores) the point that 
fixation in electronic media is fixation for copyright pur¬ 
poses..., Yet Barlow says that because Net-based writing 
is impermanent, and because of what he considers a nat¬ 
ural tendency of members of the Net culture to ignore 
others' legal rights, copyright law is 
outmoded, and, at the least, must 
change. Change, he says, or perish. 

I fear, more than anything else, 

Barlow reminds me of William Roper, 

Sir Thomas Mores son-in-law, who in 
Robert Bolt's A Man for all Seasons 
insists that the law of England be set 
aside in order to get at More's ene¬ 
my, Thomas Cromwell, More, saying 
that it would make no difference if 
Cromwell were the Devil himself, 
asks Roper, "What would you do? 

Cut a great road through the law to 
get after the Devil?.., And when that 
last law was down,,..do you really 
think you could stand upright in the 
winds that would blow then? Yes, I'd 
give the Devil benefit of law, for my 
own safety's sake," 

What Barlow mentions nowhere 
Is that there is a world of well-protected, privately com¬ 
piled and mass-distributed information already on the 
Net, I refer to the online services that have not only 
depended upon traditional copyright law but upon 
licenses to protect their material, even though widely 
available since 1970. 

Barlow says that the same culture that led to wide¬ 
spread hacker penetration of copy protection schemes 
(and now various hacker penetrations of the Net itself) 
will lead to defeat for tech no logy-based copyright pro¬ 
tection. If this is in fact the case, however, I fear the Net 
will remain the domain of low-intensity information such 
as Items in the public domain, new e-journals, and the 
ubiquitous e-mail for which signal-to-noise ratios are 
distressingly tow. 

So, in the end, Barlow gives us (1) a romanticized 


vision of information in cyberspace, (2) a prediction that 
chaos will reign where copyright should pertain, and (3) 
a conclusion that no solution exists for this state of 
affairs. I'm with Sir Thomas: Give me the law. 

Stephen L. Haynes 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

John Perry Barlow responds: The physical and virtual 
worlds differ fundamentally. If I felt that laws written for 
the physical world were likely to work well in cyberspace, 
Td be right there with Sir Thomas , But wishing don't 
make it so. 

This is not to say that I believe chaos will reign or that 
I would take some perverse delight in such a turn«People 


want order, and when it can't be imposed\ it generally 
emerges from the collective will. I believe that a future 
Thomas More would say In the absence of laws which 
can be enforced , give me ethics / 

It's been obvious to many people that patents and copy¬ 
rights don't work real well for nonphysical things. As Bar- 
low points out in Wired 2.03, it really only works for 
print/image/etc. because, for all of history, protectable 
content was so attached to the physical medium that 
most people never made the distinction. 

Hie basic confusion of form with "content" obscures 
where the problem is; for centuries, paper and printed 
word were considered one, the laws defaulted to cover 
the combination, habit considers them one. 

Instead of trying to preserve cu rrent turf, by dragging 


things back into the flawed 19th-century model which 
only worked by accident, it's more useful to ask: What 
sort of nonphysical creative thing can 1 produce that 
cannot be taken from me? 

That thing is attention - I can give it to you, but you 
cannot take it from me. As much as you might copy my 
work (book, program, etc.) tt is static. Paco Xander 
Nathan has pointed out that attention is the monetary 
unit in an information economy, I think it's also a key to 
working out systems that allow commerce in a nonphysi¬ 
cal environment. 

Information flows and self-levels just like water. Trying 
to stop it has obviously not worked, and copy-protect!on 
just irritates users. This is vestigial, historical emphasis on 
medium confused for content 

What is interesting Is the transition - 
from no information to some infor- 

\ mat ion - attention. You get my atten¬ 

tion (money frequently helps), you tell 
* \ me what you want from me, l produce 

i information to satisfy your need. Trans- 

B action complete. This isn't new - 

W\ authors get commissioned to write 
P \ magazine articles; musicians hired to 
make soundtracks, fill out bands; artists 
A \ do custom murals on buildings; the list 
is e n d les s. You c a n co py sp ec Iflc 
i n sta nces of wo rk, but you ca n't re p ro - 
duce their work-generation process, i.e., 
their creativity. And in the cases where 
you can come close, it r s usually easier to 
just hire them. 

Support, interaction, customization, 
design, fixes - this is attention. You can't 
copy (t "Bits" are static, I used to sell 
Fido/FidoNet with a tiered pricing scheme. First, free, 

Take it, run with it, have fun, ask no questions. Then two 
levels of pay-for; hobbyist and commercial. That got you 
a printed book with lots of details, and I'd talk to you on 
the phone. Finally, for reasonably serious money, f r d make 
you a customized version. Then you got pretty good 
support. 

Attention is the generation of personalized informa¬ 
tion. Communication is the medium in which attention 
grows. 

While it's possible to get around the expense of deal 
ing with authors or their representatives or other author¬ 
ities, the benefit devalues rapidly the further you get 
from the source. 

Tom Jennings 
tomj@wps.com 
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Point, shoot, plug it into your computer, 
and presto—you’ve discovered Apple digital 
photography It’s the fastest, easiest way to give 
everything from proposals to catalogs more 
impact. No film. No waiting. Just brilliant 24-bit 
color or sharp black-and-white photos that will 
make even a modest memo stand out. 

The Apple' QuickTake'" 100 comes with 
everything you need, from software to cable. 
And at $749? accountants love it, too. Tb locate 
the authorized Apple reseller nearest you, give 
us a call at 800-732-3131, ext. 550. 

The New Apple QuicKIhke 100 
Digital Camera 














RANTS & RAVES 


John Perry Barlow responds: As usual, Tom Jennings is 
right. And his elegant proposal that attention is a kind of 
medium Fits succinctly with my theory that protection 
wiii move to the relationship between provider and mar¬ 
ket. This is already the case with billions of dollars worth 
of intellectual property sold by lawyersarchitects, and 
other professionals to their clients. It's hardly useful for 
an architect to copyright her plans for your house. 

Mr Barlow, I just read and enjoyed your Wired piece and 
was thinking that your analysis, while IMHO it is abso¬ 
lutely dead on, suffers from one debilitating metaphor 
Throughout your argument you objectify information 
while you simultaneously try to undermine that objectifi¬ 
cation. That is, you argue effectively that information is 
not a thing but a process/relationship/verb; however, you 
cast information as a thing throughout the piece. 

I think the danger in how you characterize informa¬ 
tion is this: Many people are utterly convinced that infor¬ 
mation is a thing - a commodity that can be transferred 
- and they base their actions on this flimsy foundation. 

... While you argue against the concept of information 
transfer, you actually argue against yourself by continual¬ 
ly casting information as an agent, not an action. Infor¬ 
mation doesn't want to be free, informers do. The mean¬ 
ings are rhetorical in nature: They are negotiated, they 
are constantly constructed and reconstructed during the 
interactions among participants in the communicative 
acts. By saying things like "information wants to change" 
etc., you give agency to the code - even though your 
purpose is just the opposite. 

Stephen Doheny-Farina 
sdf@craft.camp.darkson.edu 

John Perry Barlow responds: IPs a problem of my person¬ 
al semantics. / call a lot of non thing is h things things r 
like, to use a big one , this Thing Called Love. Language, 
or at least English, is limited in its ability to describe the 
nonspecific action or state of being. 

Actually ; since / believe information is a life form , 
toe re are many cases where information may he seen to 
act upon,..uh...things. 

As yet another constipated copyright essay landed on my 
desk today, I wished I was back at Chez Panisse last night 
with your "Economy of Ideas" article and my 350 ml of 
wine. Copyright is essential business fodder here at Dialog 
(where I run the CD-ROM products), so I was a motivated 
reader, but I also thought I heard some nice echoes of the 
Tao Te Ching. I'm thinking of text that says the more laws 
and edicts you promulgate, the more thieves and robbers 
you create. Also, the scarcer and more valuable you make 
anything, the harder it is to keep from thieves. 

Anyway, I think it is going to be very, very tough sled¬ 
ding to thangethe intellectual property paradigm. If we 
go to patronage, the obvious bad choices are govern¬ 
ments or wealthy individuals. So what would practical, 
equitable patronage be? 

Barry Rkhman 
barry@netcom.com 


John Perry Barlow responds: Mr Rlchman identifies one 
of the key problems of the future. It was solved in the 
past by a sense of responsibility among art patrons. The 
only reason ordinary people were able to hear the recent 
works of Bach or behold a new Michaelangelo sculpture 
was that their patrons believed they were morally bound 
to share those miracles. 

Note from the Editors: John Perry Barlow is still strug¬ 
gling to answer the deluge of mail he is receiving in 
response to "The Economy of Ideas , * most of it support¬ 
ive, He begs the indulgence of his correspondents and is 
grateful for their attention. So far, he has received more 
than 200 e-mail messages and letters, most o f them tong 
and thoughtful More arrive daily. This is the most mail 
he has ever received as a result of a print publication of 
his work. 

Ticket to Ride (but in a cop car?*.,) 

It was with a great deal of interest that I read Simson L 
Gar finked absorbing, well-researched, and ultimately 
scary piece on the use of the drivers' license as a tool of 
social control ("Nobody Fucks With the DMV," Wired 2.02, 
page S4). 

You see, I had only a few hours earlier emerged from a 
harrowing stay of more than sixteen hours in a piss- 
soaked iock-up in Fairfax, Virginia, denied the right to 
bail myself out or, for ten hours, even to make a phone 
call to a lawyer or friend. Missed a profess ion a (confer¬ 
ence, important meetings, and a night's sleep, too. 

My crime: two parking tickets in Brookline, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

It s good Wired devotes such serious attention to the 
way computers have empowered the state to control the 
basic fabric of our lives. Better still would be articles on 
how we as citizens can reclaim the technology and use it 
to protect ourselves from a level of power the state never 
was intended to have. 

Otherwise Wired would leave us with a vision of 
happy cybernauts spinning their own self-referential 
digital communities, thinking it makes them free, all the 
while falling further and further under the control of 
people and institutions who are probably relieved we are 
looking into a computer screen instead of at them. 

Donald Frazier 
Newton, Massachusetts 

Clipped Behind the Iron Curtain 

The widespread discussion on the Clipper Chip in both 
US media and relevant discussion lists is limited mostly 
to American people. Therefore, I wish to add my small 
opinion from behind the former Iron Curtain, based upon 
my lifetime experience of living in Poland. 

for years we lived here with the overwhelming im¬ 
pression of being u nder constant surveillance by om ni¬ 
potent secret services maintained by the undemocratic 
regime supported by Moscow, for instance, people were 
afraid not to take part in the sham elections. The regime 
was also afraid in every way of people's informal associa¬ 
tions, Participants in unofficial gatherings were photo¬ 
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graphed and videotaped with the hope of identifying 
them. The telephone was always considered insecure 
and all international calls were assumed to be wire¬ 
tapped, As the published files of East Germany's STASI 
showed, these fears were not groundless, 

(Cyberspace) provides really a unique experience to 
have the freedom to send out (to the West) everything 
one wishes - just after the period of total censorship. 
Recent developments in cryptography and the work of 
the Cypherpunks have enabled, perhaps for the first time 
in mankind's history, the opportunity to create global 
communities that evade governments' surveillance. The 
governments may slow the outburst of universal privacy 
but will not evade it. In the Clipper's case, I agree with 
the conclusion of News week (February 14,1994), which 
suggests that Americans will use foreign-made devices, 
and foreigners will be reluctant to use US ones that can 
be wiretapped, 

Doodek 

via an anonymous mailer 

Commercialization or Commodification? 

In "Is Advertising finally Dead?" (Wired 2.02, page 71), 
Michael Schrage gets very excited about the Idea of ad¬ 
vertisers using context-sensitive "viruses" lurking among 
the recesses of cyberspace, ready to fatch onto whatever 
you're watching or reading to promote something. 

Schrage's attempt to dismiss criticism of the idea by 
comparing his viruses to postal junk mail doesn't work. 
No one opens our personal letters, reads them, and 
remails them with "related product information." 

One of the reasons I use and pay for access to the Inter¬ 
net is to go where everything hasn't been tested before a 
focus group, i don't mind paying for access; and remem¬ 
ber, there's a difference between commercialization and 
commodification. 

Bill Humphries 
whump@delphi.com 

Undo 

• In our review of Telegeography 1995 [Wired 2,03, page 
26) we left out some important bits: +1 (202) 467 0017, 
and 4579195@mdmaH.com , Also, it is estimated that 
global telephone traffic in 1992 exceeded 5,5 trillion 
minutes,■ Sandy Sandfort reported ("Security Through 
Obscurity/ Wired 2,03, page 29) that Stego was share¬ 
ware available from the sumex-oim archive under the 
info-mac/Recent directory. It has been moved to the 
/cmp (compression tools) folder, * There was a small 
factual error in our review of Sense of Snow (Wired 2.04, 
page 115): Smilla's father was actually an anesthesiolo¬ 
gist. * Three s a charm... on the cover of Wired 2.02, 
that's a Philips CD-i remote - and it's spelled with one 
* In Wired 2,02, page 32, we inadvertently printed 
Kevin Sullivan's first name as "Keith." 

Send your Rants & Raves to: 

Snail mail: Wired, PO Box 191326 
San Francisco, CA 94109-9866 
E-mail: rants@wired,com 
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erything you do look better than before. 


Point. Shoot. Plug it into your computer. 
Apple’s new digital camera is the fastest, easiest 
way to add high-quality photographs to your 
work. No film. No waiting. Just sharp-looking 
digital photos dial make everything from mailers 
to memos more memorable. 

The Apple' QuickTake" 100 can hold up 
to 32 standard resolution images. It only weighs 
a pound. And at $749' you can show off your 
business in living color and still stay in the black. 
For the authorized Apple reseller nearest you, 
give us a call at 800-732-3131. ext. 550. 

The New Apple QuicKTake 100 
Digital Camera 


After 
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Crime-Fighting 

Computers 

The disappearance of friendly local beat officers is 
bemoaned the world over. One little-known reason for 
their disappearance is the massive amounts of paper¬ 
work just one arrest or report requires. To combat the 
trendy the Dutch have devised an innovative system 
that keeps cops on the street and lets multimedia com¬ 
puters perform many of those desk-bound administra¬ 
tive chores. 


A pilot test of the new system in the Netherlands 
province of Friesland has put computers on street cor¬ 
ners; citizens can walk right up to one and report a 
crime, much like getting cash from an ATM. In a survey 
taken six months into the test, 85 percent of respon¬ 
dents felt "very positive" about the boxes, said Friesland 
police spokesman Peter de Weert. 

In the first month, 3,000 reports were made on just 
one of the computers. The public's response has been so 
enthusiastic that police are not even waiting for the end 
of the test to bring the rest of the Netherlands online. 
And law enforcement agencies in France, Norway, the 
UK, and Hungary are already looking at the system. 

Bike theft, car-radio theft, and auto accidents account 
for most of the computer reports. The compucops, cost¬ 
ing about 30,000 to 35,000 Dutch guilders (US$16,000 to 
$18,600), are built around a 4S6 computer. A screen 
displays images of lost or found items or missing or 
wanted people, and it allows ten categories of minor 
offenses to be reported. ("We would not expect someone 
to report a bank robbery on one," says De Weert.) 
Reports are simply typed into the machine - a ^ 
modem switches between data and voice on the same 
phone line. The use of images and the ability to print out 
greatly improve on the simple phone: You can see the 
police agent you're speaking to and access material best 
represented visually (such as route plans, crime preven¬ 
tion information, forms). 

To date, the only vandalism the boxes have sustained 
is flourishes of graffiti. Rural Holland is one thing - could 
it work in, say, New York? "I don't know the place well, 
but why not?" says De Weert. (Like he said, he doesn't 
know the place.) Friesland Police: +31 5897 5597* 

- Jules Marshall 
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The Watergate 

Way-Back Machine 

=111 Show Me: The talk of Digital World this year isn't the show, it's the accompanying interactive Media Festival, a 
gallery of 25 award-winning interactive works to be displayed June 6 to 8. in fact many fed Digital World will have 
to prove it has not turned from visionary schmoozeathon into product-driven booth bonanza,, fft/s in LA, after all). 
Call +1(617) 494 8202 for more info. El ll Well get back to you on that: Remember when our Veep challenged the 
cable-and-telecom world to wire together US schools? You probably rolled your eyes. You were right In a survey 


S herman and Mr. Peabody's wonderful cartoon time machine - which trans¬ 
ports the boy and his dog to significant historical events and casts them in 
the starring roles - is no longer just a fantasy for people who'd like an insider s 
perspective into the intricacies of Washington. Sony Electronic Publishing is 
giving them the opportunity to sit at the desk of the White House chief of staff 
during one of the most fascinating periods in US history the Nixon years. 

The Haldeman Diaries: Inside the Nixon White House is a CD-ROM that con¬ 
tains a wealth of material cleverly presented in the form of the late Hit. Halde- 
man s desktop. (He died in November 1993.) You see his personal diary (alt 2,200 
pages), appointment book, video camera, files, and photo album. 

The idea for the CD-ROM came from Haldeman himself, according to Jeffrey 
Fox at Sony, From Haideman's first day in the White House, he began filming 
people and events with his own 8 mm camera (45 minutes from the 27 hours of 
footage Haldeman shot are included on the disc). He also took hundreds of 
photographs - and kept extensive records of his daily activities in a diary. 
Additional material includes biographies of more than 1QG major figures, 

2,000 pages of documents from the period, and a 120-page letter that Haldeman 
wrote from prison to prosecuting attorney James Neal, professing his innocence 
in the Watergate break-in and coverup. 

The hot buttons and hyperlinks in the text of the diary allow you to call up one 
of 700 corresponding photos, or a video dip, on a wide variety of subjects - 
ranging from the meetings with foreign dignitaries to never-before-seen footage 
of Nixon dancing (at daughter Tncia's wedding]. 

The US$69,95 CD-ROM (available for DOS - the Mac version is com- 
r ing later this year) was released to coincide with the publication of 
r excerpts of Haldeman's diary by Putnam, Sony Electronic Publishing: 
f+1 (212) 702 6273. - Mark Frauenfeider 
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N ot very long ago, wild- 
eyed and fast-talking 
virtual reality evangelists 
daydreamed of the time in the 
near future when headmounts 
would become workaday 
tools. Few believed them. 

But now one can walk into 
the laboratories of any num¬ 
ber of pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies and find darkrooms 
where some scientist spends 
his or her day wearing gog¬ 
gles, staring into a 3-D world 
and twiddling dials as a way 
to design new medicines. For 
instance, Charlie Eigenbrot 


(shown here), a crystal to gra- 
pher at the bioengineering 
firm Genentech, uses a classic 
Evans & Sutherland graphics 
workstation and an off-the- 
shelf pair of Crystal Eyes 
goggles to determine the 
structure of an antibody. He 
compiles a sketchy outline of 
a molecule derived from x- 
ray crystallography and then 
uses visual inspection in 3-D 
to try to fit a virtual molecule 
of a different substance into 
this "cage/' A molecule that 
fits could be a profitable 
antibody drug. 


This kind of technology- 
manipulating the tinkertoy 
shape of virtual 3-D molecules 
-was used by Vertex Pharma¬ 
ceuticals last year to develop a 
new class of compounds that 

The Dry 

suppress the HIV virus, yet are 
small enough to pass through 
the human gut. More and 
more pharmaceutical research 
is begun when a scientist, 
wearing VR goggles, steps into 
a "dry lab" - before the 
research ever even heads into 
the wet lab. - Kevin Kelly 



of twenty such companies, telecom regulator extraordinaire Rep. Ed Markey found just three that were willing to accept the challenge, 

' Enlightened self-interest" as social policy: Feh, Hill Speaking of Mr. Gore; No longer content with wiring the US, Al now has it in for the 
whole darn planet. Speaking to a UN conference in Buenos Aires earlier this year Gore envisioned a "planetary information network" that 
would create a "global information marketplace." =111 Armageddon: if you're into walking the fine line between chaos and control, plan 

on a trip to San Francisco to check out Survival Research Lab's latest techno-potlatch performance,On May 28 Mark Pauline and more than TOO 
volunteers will take about 80,000 square feet and fill it with menacing machines that only a lunatic could love. To get more info on this exploding 
melange of steel, microchips, and military hard ware (which Ss co-sponsored by Wired), call +t (415) 241 1568. =111 What Are You Driving?: A recent 
article in Forbes points out that there is US$782 worth of microelectronics in the average car, but only 5675 worth of steel, =111 April Fools; Those 


France's Jerry Lewis Media Policy in Action 


France has decided it needs multimedia - 
or multimedia, as the nation must now 
call it, the accent mandated by the gov¬ 
ernment's desire to avoid the use of an 
English word when there is a French one. 
With much the same logic - or lack of it - 
used to defend the language against 
Anglo-Saxon innovation, Edouard Bat- 
ladur's government has set about creat¬ 
ing an all-French multimedia industry. 

The first step showed off some decidedly 
unaLLractive Gallic traits: cronyism and 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering for 
control of France's most successful "inde¬ 
pendent" television network, Canal-h 
On February 14, Andre Roussefet, the 
station's president, resigned in a huff after 
its biggest shareholders - Generale des 
Eaux, a cable television and water compa¬ 
ny; Havas, a publishing group; and 
Sodete Generale, a bank - said they were 
combining their stakes into a common 
holding company, which would control 
almost half of the capital for Canal-h 


Rousselet, who suspected (rightly) that 
this was a government-encouraged 
attempt to wrest control of the station 
from him, did not wait around for his 
suspicion to be proved correct. He wrote 
a long article in te Monde accusing the 
g ove rnment of uncon scion a b I e m edd I ng 
and headed for the door. 

French officials have long argued that 
if France is to keep abreast of develop¬ 
ments in multimedia , It needs an 
advanced, nationwide, cable 
television network. But few are 
willing to pay for cable when 
they already subscribe to 
Canal-F and get top-notch 
movies and sports from the 
network's satellite. As a 
compromise, the gov¬ 
ernment recently 
proposed that 
Canal-i- 
contribute 
US$76 


million to the cost of cable television in 
return for the renewal of its license next 
year. This infuriated Rousselet, who called 
the sum "a ransom/ 

The network's refusal to pay, an turn, 
infuriated Generale des Faux, which has 
lost a fortune on its cable television 
network. Egged on by the government, 
Generale des Eaux organized the coup 
that led to Rousselet's departure. 

If all now goes according to 
plan, Canal+ will form the core 
of a multimedia conglomer¬ 
ate that will also include a 
cable television operator 
(Generale des Eaux) and a 
publisher (Havas), In addition, 
France Telecom, the country's 
telecom monopoly, is cozying up 
to the group. It has 
recently swapped part 
^ of its tele¬ 

phone 
directo¬ 


ry publishing operation for a 5 percent 
stake in Havas. With the obstructive 
Rousselet replaced by someone more 
willing to follow the nods, winks, and 
nudges by which much French industrial 
policy is made, the hope is that the group 
will become a multimedia world-beater. 

In reality, the French face many obsta¬ 
cles in multimedia the largest of them 
of their own making. The government's 
desire to create a specifically French 
multimedia firm limits France's ability to 
take advantage of technological advances 
made elsewhere. "To preserve French 
culture," the French government is also 
promoting quotas on imports of televi¬ 
sion shows, rock, and other pop culture. 
The opportunity to watch a souped-up 
video of Johnny Halliday, France's aging 
national rock star, on a souped-up version 
of Minitel, France's aging national com¬ 
puter network, does not sound like the 
sort of thing that will make multimedia a 
roaring succes. - Martin Giles 
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I've surfed in Los Angeles and I've surfed in Indonesia, 
but I never thought I'd be surfing in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies. Here at the Banff Centre for the Arts - 
an institution for advanced professional training in the 
arts - longtime surfer and videographic animation artist 
Michael Scroggins has developed Topological Slide, a VR 
surfboard that shoots through 3-D representations of 
mathematical equations instead of twenty-foot waves. 

Scroggins invites me to step up onto the "surfboard" 

« a disk equipped with sensors that measure my body 
movement - and puts the display helmet on my head. In 
the refrigerated computer room next door, a Silicon 
Graphics Onyx computer cranks out a Jorge-Meeks Tri- 
noid, which looks like a triple version of a pipeline. I'm 
surrounded by hundreds of polygons, each of which is a 
different color to aid in navigation. The wireframe land¬ 
scape curves away into the 3-D distance. 

Interactivity is the key to any reality, so I lean in the 
direction I want to go. I rush forward. The surface races 
under my board. I add a bit of sideways lean and arc off 
diagonally across the polygons. As I approach the inside 
edge of the structure it rotates up like a wave and 1 spin 
around in a barrel-roll maneuver and tumble right over - 
in actual reality. If Scroggins hadn't caught me, I would 
have landed flat on my real ass. 

By turning abstract mathematical formulas intoexpe- 
rrenceableVR sculptures, complete with a cool trans¬ 
portation device, Scroggins not only explores new meth¬ 
ods of scientific visualization but has a little fun on top 
of it. Michael Scroggins at California Institute of the Arts: 
41 (805) 254 0591, aka@netcom.com. - JohnK. Bates 



Pay-Per-Play 

QVC and the Home Shopping Net¬ 
work probably thought they had the 
corner on the compulsives-with- 
c red it-card 5 market, but two new 
television channels-Gaming Enter¬ 
tainment Television and The Game 
Show Channel - could have couch- 
potato shoppers extending their 
credit limits with somebody else. 
Considering Americans spent 
US$340 billion last year gambling 
and a wimpy 55 billion at the box 
office, potential viewers hip and 
income is enormous. 

In June, Gaming Entertainment 
Television, based in Pittsburgh, plans 
to bring Atlantic City to the home, 
replete with horse racing, poker, and 
$1 million jackpot bingo The Game 
Show Channel, owned by Sony in 
partnership with Mark Good son 
Productions and United Video, 
sports a softer, fuzzier, feel: This is 
The Price is Right anti Wheel of 
Fortune with smaller jsckpots and 



better chances of winning. Both are 
banking on two assumptions: that 
this programming format will offer 
more profit than any other type of 
television programming, including 
network TV, and that lots of people 
are going to bet lots of money. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission forbids broadcasting 
games of "chance/ But find a way to 
turn gambling into a game of skil l 
and you're in business. Simply put a 
game of chance is one where a fee is 
charged to play, luck {instead of skill) 
determines the outcome, and a prize 
is given to the winner. Figure out a 
way to bypass just one of those three 
tests and you've got a legal game. 
That's what these stations have 
done, in two very different ways. 


Gam i ng E n terta i n me nt TV's 
solution is to offer games the FCC 
considers skilled: horse racing, card 
playing, billiards, and yes, bingo. By 
offering bingo as part of its premium 
channel, your monthly subscription 
fee becomes the “bet/ Since the 
monthly fee isn't directly tied into 
the game itself, there is technically 
no bet, and broadcasting bingo 
becomes legal under FCC codes. 

The Game Show Channel plans to 
begin airing by the end of this year. 

It takes a different tack: Advertising 
alone must cover broadcasting costs. 
You won't pay to play along and win. 
Interactivity will be the lure that 
draws more viewers, so the prizes 
will be small and broadly distributed. 

If these shows get as popular as 
their owners hope, expect Congress 
to step in and regulate these new 
industries. Until then, have couch, 
credit card, and remote handy! 

- David Bennahum 
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nutty hackers over at MindVox played a joke on themselves for April Fools: When Vox's mostly New York-based users logged on 
April 1, they were greeted with the welcome screen for Northern California's Well service. That's kind of like popping in the latest 
Pearl Jam disc and getting the first few bars of the Grateful Dead's "Sugar Magnolia." =111 Whatta Bole Model: It had to happen. 

Barbie is now a video game. From the press release; "Young girls can now interact with Barbie in her quest to become the hottest of 

super models in Hollywood, New York, Aspen, and Hawaii. Challenges, surprises, and bonus rounds await Barbie, and 
young girts, in each location!" And in /J Barbie Game Girl," Barbie "discovers mysterious and powerful charms and makes 
new friends - all while trying to find her way to the top of the 'mall maze' to meet Ken fora date under the moonlighti" 
Wouldn’t it be great if they made video games for girls that didn't suck? =111 Standing up to Bill: Bill Gates wants China's 


Digital Signatures 


Privacy encryption, the kind Found 
in such software as Vi a Crypt/POP* 
allows information to be completely 
hidden From anyone for whom it 
was not intended. Another popular 
form of digital cryptography is digi¬ 
tal signature soft ware. Rather than 
hiding your message, it attaches an 
encrypted “signature” to it* authen¬ 
ticating the electronic document* 
Adopting a digital signature stan¬ 
dard has been on the agenda of the 
LIS government since 1991, Roth 
government and industry players 
agree that electronic commerce on 
the Mel will not proceed apace until 
there’s a reliable, and universal 


means o f a u th en tica l ing d o cu m e n is. 

What’s the holdup? You’ll be sor¬ 
ry you asked* 

The question leads straight into a 
quagmire of bureaucratic red tape 
and intellectual property disputes* 
At its heart is a conflict between the 
government and Public Key Parl- 
ners, the company that holds the li¬ 
censing rights to nil the critical 
patents for public key encryption. 
PKP wants to license these patents 
to the government in exchange for 
an exclusive worldwide license of 
the government’s digilai signature 
algorithm patent, Thai patent was 
built, to Further confuse things* as 


an “irnprovemenl patent” on top 
ol'PKP’s existing patents for public 
key encrypt ion* 

What we have here is a standoff. 
The govern men I can’t move for¬ 
ward with its encryption technology 
plans v^ illimit PR P’s patents* and 
PKP won’t Sc ease them lo the gov¬ 
ernment unless t lie govern merit 
hands over the paieut and agrees to 
royalty payments. 

Are you fo I low i ug th is? A Her 
much negotiating, the government 
and PKP seemed to have finally 
agreed upon a proposal for a emss- 
lieensing plan - that is* until Febru¬ 
ary I, when the While House an¬ 


nounced ttial it would he moving 
ahead with a “royalty-free digital 
signature standard/ What standard 
is that, and when might we expect 
it? N o I) o d y la io ws. A 11 n e En right 
Shepherd* a spokesperson for the 
National Institute of Standards and 
Technology* would only say that “at 
Lfiis time there is no standard and 
negotiations with PKP are ongoing.” 
She did reiterate that administration 
lias determined that such a technol¬ 
ogy should not be subject to royalty 
payments. 

In the meantime, on March 21, 
KSA Data Security* a partner com¬ 
pany of PKP, jerked the govern - 
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A New Sense Organ 
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for the Net 


Spacecraft such as the 
Hubbell telescope and the 
Galileo space probe are 
remote-sensing antennae 
for the body of the Net. 
These digitally connected 
feelers transmit laser- 
guided streams of digital 
images, letting us see into 
the blackness surround- 
ing us - through our desk¬ 
top monitors. 

Clementine I, a military 
space probe launched last 
January, is the latest addi¬ 
tion to the Net's array of 
whiskers. It was built by 
the Pentagon's Ballistic 
Missile Defense Organiza¬ 


tion {you probably 
remember it under its 
former title, the money¬ 
sucking SDI). 

Just why is the Penta¬ 
gon taking pictures of 


outer space? Are Defense 
drones looking for little 
green men to fight now 
that the commies have 
called it quits? No, the 
Clementine project is a 


mission to test tracking 
and targeting hardware 
using celestial bodies like 
asteroids, instead of more 
expensive manmade tar¬ 
gets. But scientists are 
going to accumulate a 
wealth of astronomical 
data in the process of the 
military exercise. 

Like the Ballistic Mis¬ 
sile Defense Organiza¬ 
tion's revolutionary Delta 
Clipper ("Will the Delta 
Clipper Turn Deep Space 
Into Cyberspace," Wired 
2.02, page 68), Clemen¬ 
tine was built fast and 
cheap using the latest 


technology. Launched 
just one day late, Clemen 
tine was developed on a 
remarkably short two- 
year schedule for US$75 
million. 

Measuring six feet in 
length, the 1,000-pound 
Clementine is making a 
complete map of the 
moon (the first in twenty 
years), and will then loop 
around Earth and shoot 
out 5.3 million miles for a 
fly by of the asteroid 
Geographos. You can get 
Clementine's pictures 
from dementine.sl .gov. 

- Caleb John Clark 


Ministry of Electronics Industry to support Windows as a Chinese standard, hut the Ministry has refused to do so. Indeed, the Ministry has 
discouraged software developers from using Windows. This has Bill hopping mad. “Microsoft Windows is known around the world/ he huffed 
to the NYT after talks failed with Beijing. Hmmmm, might that have something to do with it, BUI? =111 Lighten Up, Carl: Remember when we 
reported on Carl Sagan's new nickname over at Apple Computer (for your edification, it was “butthead astronomer," Apple developers had 
code-named a secret new computer "Sagan," only to be threatened by Sagan's lawyers that the use of his name on a product, even in prototype 


stage, was infringement). Well, of Carl's now suing Apple for libel, claiming that the "butthead astronomer" moniker is defamatory and subjects him to "hatred, 
contempt, ridicule, and obloquy." The Wall Street Journal pointed out that the outcome of the case will hinge on the definition of “bullhead." Thanks for helping us 
understand, Carl, EMI The Growing Old Market: On Prodigy and CompuServe alone, there are more than 200,000 subscribers over the age of 55, according to an 
article in the Sf. Petersburg (Florida) Times. =111 More numbers: NBC Nightly News estimates there are at least 7.8 million telecommuters in the US alone. =111 


menl’$ chain by announcing that it 
was making its own digilal signa¬ 
ture software, called RIPEM/SIG 
(also based on PKP’s patents), avail¬ 
able free for noncommercial use 
and international export. Says Jim 
Bldzos, president of both PKP and 
RSA, “You want free signature soft¬ 
ware, you got it.” 

In the absence of government ac¬ 
tion, RSA-based signature (and en¬ 
cryption) software is becoming a de 
facto standard. Companies such as 
Apple and Lotus are licensing it for 
their commercial products. 
RIPEM/SIG is available by ftp at 
rsa.com. Gareth Branwyn 


Tiny 

A surprisingly simple 
technology being devel¬ 
oped in Japan has micro- 
robot its scientists licking 
their lips in anticipation 
of a long-sought-after 
goal; Lilliputian-sized 
factories. Researchers from Nagoya 
University in Japan have built a system 
that controls and powers o n e-inch- 
square, wafer-thin robots with pulses 
of light. 

Toshio Fukuda and Hidenori Ishihara, 
the designers of the system, had to 
overcome a number of specific prob¬ 
lems. First, to counter friction, they 


decided that their robots 
should float, so they built an 
air-hockey-type table to 
allow the robots to move 
about on a cushion of air. 

The next difficulty was 
coming up with a way to 
control the movements of the robots 
without weighing them down. Using 
light beams seemed to be the ideal 
solution - they could reach the robot 
without mechanically interfering with 
it. So each robot now contains an ele¬ 
ment that becomes charged when 
exposed to ultraviolet light, thrusting 
the robot forward. When the light is 


turned off, the robot continues to travel 
at a constant speed. 

At the moment, the system is basic 
and limited to a single, unproductive 
robot moving in one dimension. Next 
up: expanding the controller to work 
with multiple robots in two dimensions. 
And Fukuda's group has developed a 
gripper that is light controlled. This 
research aims to eventually have a 
number of robots working cooperatively 
to build small systems, perhaps even 
other robots like themselves. More and 
more little robots woutd lead to bigger 
and bigger structures - with little or no 
hu man g uidance, - Sunny Bains 
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Plucky 

The arm hanging from Ken Rrnal- 
do's living-room ceiling looks like 
a 9-foot version of a heavy-duty 
crane's projecting arm# but it's 
constructed from dried 
grapevines# not steel. At the arm's 
shoulder# a nervous system of 
colored wires emerges from a 
tightly packed assortment of little 
circuit boards. The wires branch 
out to microphones# speakers# 
and infrared sensors mounted 
along the length of the arm. Rinal- 
do's partner, Mark Grossman, 
toggles a switch and the three- 
jointed arm twitches to life and 
begins to sway, very slightly, 

I start to ask a question - the 
arm# hearing my voice# perks up 


Performance 


and# driven by cables attached to 
a motor# cautiously bends toward 
me as though sniffing like a stray 
dog. When I back away# the arm 
follows, hovering close# but never 
quite touching me. Rinaldo 
explains that the arm's behavior 
program is structured like an 
onion. '‘The core layers of the 
program deal with the most 
important aspects of behavior# 
such as self-preservation. The 
idea is you add layers of more 
advanced behavior on top of the 
core behavior. If a lower level is 
safe It can go to the next level of 
behavior." 

The arm is one of a group of 
three# collectively called "The 



Flock." Designed and built by 
Rinaldo, a former ballet dancer 
and computer systems consultant, 
and Grossman, a co-founder and 
principal engineer of Silicon 
Graphics Inc., "The Flock" was 
developed to explore the way 
technology's course of develop¬ 
ment repeats the evolutionary 
history of DNA-based life forms. 

Besides approaching the source 
of a sound, the arm also exhibits 
repulsion behavior: By sending 
out a pulse-modulated beam of 
infrared light# it can measure the 
distance to an object and will 
avoid striking it. If the arm moves 
in the direction of a sound and 
doesn't sense anything in its way, 


it will "sing" out its position to the 
other arms using audible tele¬ 
phone tones, and they will "flock" 
to that location. 

What are the consequences of 
modeling technology after biolo¬ 
gy? Rinaldo believes that the two 
are rapidly fusing together# 
"resulting in visualization of the 
earth as a total interdependent 
living system, an emergent form 
of human consciousness through 
digital transmissions, perception 
extension through microscopic* 
teleoptic technology# computer* 
mediated amplification and an 
overall collapse of space time." 
Ken Rinaldo: +1 (415) 566 5133. 

- Mark Fraaenfeider 
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Reality Check You've heard the Hype. We asked the Experts. Here's the real Timetable. 
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Now? 


In the mid-1800s, Austrian monk Gregor Mendel spent 
much of his time crawling around in the dirt of his 
monastery garden examining his pea plants, and even¬ 
tually discovered heredity* More than a century later, a 
multibillion dollar industry continues Mendel's work on 
a deeper level, with the elimination of human suffering 
as its goal (as well as making money). In biotechnology 
labs, researchers work to unravel the mysteries of 
heredity. Wired asked four experts in the field to predict 
when certain biotech milestones may be achieved. Their 
responses suggest ethical concerns as much as they 
identify technical boundaries. - David Pescovitz 


Completion of the Human Genome Project 

Boguski thinks completion is far off unless we discover 
cheaper and faster methods to sequence the three billion 
base pairs of the human genome, Robbins-Roth looks 
forward to "the real point of all this": figuring out "the 
biological function of the encoded proteins/ 1 

AIDS Vaccine 

According to the World Health Organization, an estimated 14 
million people worldwide are infected with the HIV virus. And 
that number is not getting any smaller According to Suther¬ 
land, the major obstacle to a cure is that the virus that causes 
AIDS is comparable "to a chameleon." Robbins-Roth agrees 
that the virus mutates so often it's able to "hide from both 
vaccines and from drugs aimed at critical components," Lee. 
however, is optimistic that "a successful vaccine will be 
developed with attenuated viruses engineered by selectively 
inactivating viral genes responsible for the disease," 


Universal Organ Donor Animal 

Genetically engineered animals, probably pigs, whose 
organs may be transplanted into humans without rejection 
may solve the massive organ-donor shortage. Sutherland 
Thinks we will have pigs with some human antigens in ten 
years, although "there will still be incompatibilities." But 
Boguski thinks that "apart from political action by animal 
rights organizatEons...universal donor animals will always be 
a very expensive therapy of benefit to a relatively small 
number of people." 

Gene Therapy to Cure Cancer 

Cancer caused more than 500,000 deaths in the United 
States alone last year, according to the National Cancer Insti¬ 
tute. Sutherland predicts that it might be stopped only by 
combining gene and other therapies like immunotherapy. 
Lee foresees "sophisticated approaches to deliver functional 
copies of tumor suppressor genes" following currently 


planned trials using im mune modulators, including certain 
hormones, to "activate the immune response to tumors," 

Human Cloning 

Although many researchers think this is technically feasible, 
it's unlikely that you will soon run into the twin you never 
knew you had, ifthe ethics of the majority of scientists pre¬ 
vail. "Here is where we need the Luddites/ Sutherland says. 

Reality Checkers 

Dr, Mark Boguski, MD, PhD, National Center for Biotechnology 
information, National Library of Medicine, National Institutes 
of Health. (His views are his opinions - nor official statements 
by the LJ5 government or any of its agencies.) Frank Lee, PhD, 
molecular biologist; Cynthia Robbins-Roth, PhD, editor-in- 
chief of BioVenture Publishing Inc.; Dr, David HR. Sutherland 
MD, PhD, professor of surgery and director of the Pancreas 
Transplant Program at the University of Minnesota, 


At It Again; Noted system-jammer John Gilmore has filed another Freedom Of Information Act (POIAJ claim, this one aimed squarely at the foibles of the 
government's Clipper Grip encryption standard. Gilmore has requested the database of encryption keys from the Treasury Department and the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology, the two Clipper escrow agents. Of course, the request is absurd on its face (why would the government voluntarily 
give up information that would effectively Invalidate Clipper-encrypted communications?), but as with most things Gilmore, there's a deeper logic. He 
explains on the Cypher punk mailing list: "There appears to be no FOIA exemption that would justify withholding the key escrow databases which 


JARGON WA 


Byte-Bonding - When com¬ 
puter users get Together and 
discuss things that noncom- 
puter users don't understand. 
When the byre-bonded start 
playing on a computer during 
a noncomputer-related social 
event, they are "geeking out," 

Chips and Salsa Chips - 
computer hardware, salsa = 
software, "Well first, we gotta 


figure out ifthe problem's In 
your chips or your salsa." 

Fine Business - Amateur 
radio slang used to fill dead air 
space when you need to say 
something but can t think of 
anything. Like "urn" or "ah" in 
normal conversation. 

Glass-roots Campaign - 

Cyber grass-roots campaign 
assisted by fiber optics and 
computer networking. The 


online campaign by EFF and 
CPSR against the Clipper Chi p 
is a prime exam ple. 

Height Technology - Silly 
engineers' term for "ladder." 

Idea Hamster - Someone 
who always seems to have his 
or her idea generator running. 
'That guy's a real idea hamster. 
Give him a raw concept and 
hell turn it over 'til he comes 
up with something useful." 

ill 


T C H 

LRF Support - An official- 
sounding computer feature 
that can be used to prank a 
salesperson or a computer 
know-it-all. "Does this system 
come with LRF support?" (LRF 
stands for Little Rubber Feet.) 

Ohnosecond - That minus¬ 
cule fraction of time in which 
you realize that you've just 
made a BIG mistake, such as 


accidentally deleting your 
e-mail address book in a non- 
recoverable way. Seen in 
Elizabeth R Crowe's book The 
Electronic Traveler 
- Gareth Branwyn 

Thanks and a tip o' the Wired 
hat to: Alan Turner ; Michael 
Newman, Gary Co ffman, 
Bruce Sterling, Tom Igoe, John 
Pettitt, Brian Quennetl, and 
Fiona M945. 
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Violation 

Last November, The New York daily 
Newsday ran a front page story on 
virtual reality, It turns out the real 
story was not the content of the 
article but the cover picture - a man 
and woman with TV-set heads charg¬ 
ing madly about the landscape. Stock 
photo company FPG International 
claims Newsday created that picture 
by scanning one of FPG photographer 
James Porto's copyrighted images 
and combining it with other images. 
In February the company took News- 
day, its publisher, and two members 
of its art department to court in 
Manhattan with a copyright infringe¬ 
ment la w5Uit for US$1.4 million. 

From the photos shown here, it 
looks like FPG won't have a hard time 
proving Newsday lifted the figures of 
the man and woman straight out of 
Porto's image. As she embarked on 
the legal process, FPG president 
Barbara Roberts held that "there is a 
misbelief among the new desktop' 


designers that the law has yet to 
catch up to the new-age technology 
of digital Imaging. In fact, the exist¬ 
ing copyright laws are more than 
adequate" Recent case law suggests 
she's right. Rapper Bi i Markie was 
found to have infringed the copyright 
of a song when he sampled it on one 
of his album tracks, and, in another 
case, a BBS infringed when it distrib¬ 
uted digitized images from the pages 
of Playboy. 

Still, Newsday did not simply copy 
the FPG image but rather cut out 
pieces of it and combined them in 
new ways. On the Newsday cover, the 
figures are turned around, the money 
they were holding in their hands 
erased, and the dock faces on their 
necks replaced with TV sets. Hie 
bodies of the figures are the same, 
but the look and meaning of the 
pictures are entirely different. 

Ironically, FPG's "source" images 
themselves are composite images, 


strikingly so in the case of the people 
with the dock-face heads. Did the 
photographers create all the compo¬ 
nents of these images themselves, 
and if not, did they dea r the rights 
with their owners? 

We aiso have to wonder whether 
Newsday and its staffers have become 
just a bit woozy in the rarefied air of 
the digital era {Newsday has refused 
to comment on the case). The News- 
day artist who lifted the image is, 
according to FPG, the same one who 
created the famous fake picture of 
Tonya Harding and Nancy Kerrigan 
skating closely together during the 
Winter Olympics. 

Ultimately, the case against News- 
day is really about whether there is a 
right way and a wrong way to use the 
images of others, a question many 
artists have refused to recognize - 
from Jeff Koons (who r s been found by 
two courts to be a rip-off artist) on 
down. - Lance Rose 


Treasury and NIST are building. (The keys are not tied to any individual, so individual privacy isn't a valid exemption* The database 
isn't classified*)" Here's the wonderful rub: If the escrow agents deny his request, claiming the contents are classified, then police 
agents have no right to see them either. =111 They Can Dish It Out...: Following Kuwait, China, and Saudi Arabia's lead, Iran has 

banned all satellite dishes, Next stop, France* =111 What're They Smoking Over There?: The usually staid business pages of The New York Time sare 
starting to spunk up, particularly when it comes to articles covering the info superhype way. An story detailing a failed alliance between AT&T and 
Microsoft, brokered in part by Craig McCaw of McCaw Cellular, was headlined "Microsoft and AT&T Confess to a 3-Month Fling." The entendre- 
laden subhead: "Craig McCaw plays matchmaker. Or does he want a threesome?" =111 
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Gan Network Me. 


Make Me Interactive. 


Even put Me 

On Some Digital 

Expressway. Gan* t 


Someone just 


Cure My 


Scanaphobia?” 



Autoscan I 

T 



The IX-4015 Color Scanner 
for the PC or Mac* 


Yes. Introducing the Canon’ IX-4015 Color Scanner. Its remarkable Autoscan feature 
produces professional quality scans in just one step. And with its easy to use 
OFOTCf version 2 software, small footprint, and affordable price, you'll find this 
powerful business tool a pleasure —not a pain. Wow, we could load you up with all 
the great technical details, but that might scare you away. Instead, just see the 
IX-4015 at your local Canon dealer, or give us a call at 

1-800-848-4123. Unless of course, you have "telephobia" I 


0 X 994 Cation Computer Systems Inc. Canon Isa registered trademark of Canon Inc. All other registered Trademarks are those of their respective companies. CCSI 2995 Redhlll Ave., Costa Mesa, CA 92626 . In Canada can (stm> 263 - 1121 . 
















/.a.^yeworks 


Face: Phranc Frame: Frank by La.Eyeworks, Hair and Make-Up: Chris McM illan. Photographer Gref Gorman* ©La, Eye works, 1994. 

Available at: Eye Deals, Minneapolis, Eye Gotcha* San Francisco. Frederic Ian, Boulder, H.L Purdy. New York City, Image Optical* Nashville* Joy of Spex, Chicago, M orge n tb al-F red erics Opticians, 
New York City* Optical Phases, Davis, Soto’s Optical Boutique* Sarasota. l.a.Eyeworks, Los Angeles and South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa. 
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The Sun Also Travels 


Revo sunglasses use 
lenses originally devel¬ 
oped for the spare pro¬ 
gram. Their unprece¬ 
dented clarity and out¬ 
rageous metallic colors 
are the reasons l own 
four pairs. I never 
thought I needed a fifth 
, *. until now . The US$ 195 
Revo Wraps hug the face 
to reduce wind resis¬ 
tance, and the full-peri¬ 
pheral lenses protect 
the eyes without inter* 
fering with vision . When 
my outings involve 
high-speed bike rides, 
ski runs, or pickup bas¬ 
ketball games, Revo 
Wraps are my shades of 
choice. {800) 367-7285, 

+ 1 (415)962 0906 m 


Computer users with a 
fetish for power need 
workstation-level speed 
wherever they go. Sun 
Microsystems's 15- 
pound Voyager is the 
first fully transportable 
SPARC workstation . 

With a 60-MHz micro « 
SPARC ll processor, 
you'd expect it fa sucrJf a 
tot of watts* Wrong! The 
US$14,995 Voyager is 
BPA Energy Star certi¬ 
fied and has power man¬ 
agement capabilities 
that extend battery and 
system life . And it's 
quiet - the power supply 
is cool enough not to 
need a fan , There's even 
an infrared interface for 
integrating personal 
digital assistants with 
the system. (800) 821 
4643, +1 (415) 960 1300. 


Tired of trips to the one- 
hour photo shack? Then 
go digital, with the Apple 
QuickTake 100 ■ This 
US$700 camera uses no 
film, has an automatic 
flash, and lets you shoot 
24-bit high-resolution 
color images. Weighing 
in ai under a pound, the 
QuickTake 100 is as easy 
to fata around as a 
standard camera. When 
you're back from your 
field trip, just hook the 
supplied cable to your 
serial port, load the 
QuickTake software, and 
download the images to 
your Mac, This may be 
the easiest way to bring 
the world you see into 
the computer you use. 
(800) 776 2333, +1 (408) 
996 1010. 


A case of the bends can 
ruin your whole day. 
That's why wired divers 
take the US$168 
Scubapro SG-12 depth 
gauge with them when 
they embark on a voy¬ 
age fa lhe bottom of the 
sea . Worn on the wrist, 
the brightly colored unit 
features a luminescent 
LCD display that not 
only provides a precision 
depth reading but also 
keeps track of eurrenf 
depth, maximum depth, 
and time spear under 
water. A special feature 
that logs accumulated 
total dive hours is useful 
for determining when 
to get your regulator 
serviced. (800) 4672822, 
+ 1 (310) 639 7850 . 











When Less h More 

Need to stash a giga¬ 
byte of data in year 
jacket pocket? For low- 
cost, compact data 
storage, you can't beat 
this new format from 
Sony. The /WD DATA 
drive holds 140 MBytes 
of rewritable data on a 
US$20 2.5-inch Mini- 
Disc. The drive is avail¬ 
able in both external 
and internal SCSI-con¬ 
trolled configurations. 
Bach unit comes with a 
pair of headphones, so 
when you're finished 
crunching bytes, pop in 
a music MiniDisc and 
kick back . US$400-$700 
(exact pricing to be 
announced). (800) 222 
7669, + 1 (201) 368 9272 . 


Use ONLY for 
Research Purposes ► 

Sigma Chemical Co. is 
the place to shop for all 
your venom, scent, and 
mind-altering-drug 
needs. Cop a gram of 9, 

T 0, - didehy dr a - 6m e thyl- 
ergoiine-8beta-car- 
boxylic acid (aka LSD) 
for US$ 194.65. (Note: 
You'll need to file some 
paperwork to get your 
order approved; call for 
details.) Need to train 
dogs to find people in 
collapsed buildings? Try 
Sigma Pseudo Dis¬ 
tressed Body Scent, cre¬ 
ated to smell like a per¬ 
son who's in a state of 
panic . They've even 
manufactured scent to 
replicate the smell of 
a decaying human body . 
(800)325 3010,+1 (314) 
771 S76S. 
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Bike Thieves: 

May They All Starve 

Integrated Cycle Sys¬ 
tems' B.A.D. Pack Attack 
integrates a standard 
U-tock with a pair of 
patented B.A.D. Bones, 

+ which are two steel strips 
that grip the U-lock on 
both sides and run across 
the center, and a collar 
that blocks a thief's abil¬ 
ity to place a tool over 
the key mechanism. This 
extra reinforcement 
makes a jack, pipe, or 
two-by-four useless for 
your would-be thief. For 
US$35 this is low-tech 
insurance for your high- 
tech bike . (800) 597 
2663,+1 (415)543 4466. 


Replace Your 
Antique PDA 

Even though I knew 
that the original New¬ 
ton MessagePad was an 
"almost, but not quite" 
product, that didn't stop 
me from running right 
out and buying it * Six 
months later, I want the 
new one. On the hard¬ 
ware side, the US$599 
MessagePad 110 is a lit¬ 
tle narrower than the 
original, sports a pro¬ 
tective cover, supports 
< three times the memory 
for data storage, and 
has a much longer bat¬ 
tery life. On the soft¬ 
ware side, the Message- 
Pad 110 includes a fea¬ 
ture to defer handwrit¬ 
ing recognition until lat¬ 
er and uses character- 
based, instead of word- 
based, recognition . 
(800)776 2333, +1 (408) 
996 1010. 


VENOM PWaiPPE PLAHY^SGltNCE PHOTO LIBfl AftY/PHQTO REM AHC1U R$, NEWTON: FRANK P RYOfi ft, P PI E COMPUTER, INC, 




-“I gave the card to- 

50 employees. And each one 
has a different card.” 








U The ACS’Business Advantage 

AT&T 


T hat means 
the person 
who deals with 
artists on the 
West Coast has caliing privi¬ 
leges from there, while the 
one who covers New 
England might be limited to 
calls from those states only. 


A nother way AT&T lets us be 
creative is with our billing 
arrangements. 

our bills any way we like. 
Which makes it easier to 

keep an eye on costs. 


L isten, 1 may not 
know much 

about calling cards, but I 
know what [like. The flexibility 
and personalized service 1 get with AT&T. 
To get the AT&T Corporate Calling Card, 
call 1 


836 000 

L SUNG 
SUNG GALLERIES 

International Numbs* 

09T253 B36 &D0 


t: 


he calling needs of the 
people who work 
here are as unique as the 
artworks 
__ we sell. 

wiiy we use the AT&T Corporate 
Calling Card. It lets me design an 
individual calling card program 
for each employee. 


T his ahility to set specific calling 
limits for each person is important. 

Because while 1 deal in art, I also 
run a business. And I've got to 
keep it in the black. 


A nd AT&T eliminates 
i one cost entirely— 
the cost of calling card 
fraud. They run an 
amazingly tight security 
program that keeps 
watch over otir 
cards 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a 
week. Unusual call¬ 
ing patterns are a 
red flag. And if 
those calls are 
fraudulent, AT&T | 
guarantees J 
we 
won’t 

have to pay 7 


1 800 892-3114, ext. 


803 


* Guarantee applies only to standard AT&T Corporate Galling Cards anti excludes other service and billing options such as VTNS and bulk issuance. 
Excludes fraudulent usage by associated person* ami liability based on knowledge or fraudulent conduct, Other terms and conditions apply. 


©1994 AT&T 
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The 5 on/to re toothbrush 
buzzes at 31,000 strokes 
per minute - over ISO 
times faster than you 
or l can brush on our 
best day . Besides being 
the fastest toothbrush 
on the block, what 
makes the US$149.95 
Sonicare so coo! is that 
it works beyond the bris¬ 
tles, emitting high-fre¬ 
quency sonic waves that 
oscillate, creating tiny 
air pockets that pene¬ 
trate the gaps and hard- 
to-reach areas of your 
teeth to break away 
plaque . (800) 682 7664, 

+ 7 (206) 957 0970. 


DesktopPer forman 


Factory-standard com¬ 
puter speakers suck . 

The Bose Acoustimass-3 
is a three-piece speaker 
set designed specifical¬ 
ly to deliver the most 
from any desktop multi- 
media experience* Just 
connect the cable from 
the sound output jack 
on your computer to the 
three-amplifier base 
module, which you can 
stash under the desk. 
Two magnetically 
shielded 3-inch cube 
speakers sit atop little 
stands on your desk. 

The US$699 system is a 
must for anyone requir¬ 
ing high-fidelity audio, 
like sound designers 
and MIDI composers. 

But this ts also highly 
recommended even if 
you just like to rock out 
while working at your 
computer. (800) 444 
2673, +7 (508)879 7330 , 



Owning every phone 
book in the US could be 
a real nightmare. I used 
to have a complete set 
for Northern California, 
but I couldn't walk 
through my office. Now, 
one of the best CD-ROM 
values on the market - 
SelectPhone - provides 
you with a nearly com¬ 
plete set of phone direc¬ 
tories for the US. Pro- 
Phone gives you four 
CD-ROMs with more 
than 90 million names, 
addresses, and phone 
numbers for both resi¬ 
dences and businesses. 
The information is culled 
from printed books, so 
no unlisted numbers 
appear. You can enter a 
phone number, and the 
program will cough up 
the corresponding name 
and address. Pretty 
scary. US$299.+1 (617) 
631 9200. 


Put Yourself 
on the Map 


How would you tike to 
know instantly the best 
way to get across town 
in an unfamiliar city? 
Sony's on-board car Mo¬ 
bile Navigation System 
uses Global Positioning 
System satellites to pin¬ 
point your location, d 5- 
inch LCD display updates 
your position on a CD- 
ROM-based map. You 
can identify highways, 
state and local roads, 
hotels, local eateries, 
and airports. The NVX- 
F15 will sell for about 
US$2,200. (800) 222 
7669, +7 (201)368 9272. 
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Lotus* ScreenCam 1 "- 



A SCREEN AND SOUND 
CAPTURE UTILITY THAT 
LETS YOU COMBINE MOUSE 

movements, typing- 

WHATEVER-AND YOUR 
RECORDED VOICE TO MAKE A little 
“'movie”; a ScreenCam file that 

YOU CAN EMBED IN A DOCUMENT OR 
SEND OFF TO COLLEAGUES. 

Use IT TO CREATE A CUSTOMIZED 
DEMO, ATTACH YOUR THOUGHTS TO 
A DOCUMENT OR SPREADSHEET, OR 
SIMPLY SEND A MORE EFFECTIVE 

message. And Lotus Notes* and 


Loft 

Mi 



fis newUib here. 

It's tn 


Click ot} the ScreenCam icon- 
the combination of screen activity 
and recorded voice 5 faw> 'em and 
telk 'em at same time. 


Embed a ScreenCam movie in any document 
anywhem and send it to anyone. 

ccsMail" 1 users can distribute 

AND STORE SCREENCAM FILES FOR 
WORKGROUP COLLABORATION, 

ScreenCam is easy to use - it's 

SET UP JUST LIKE A TAPE RECORDER 
WITH SIMPLE RECORD AND PLAY BUTTONS, 

Unlike other multimedia tools, it 

DOESN'T REQUIRE 
EXTENSIVE HARD¬ 
WARE — JUST A 486 
MACHINE RUNNING 

Windows 7 * 3.1 and, if desired, an 

INEXPENSIVE DEVICE TO ADD SOUND 
CAPABILITIES TO YOUR P.C. AND ANY¬ 
ONE WITH A 386 MACHINE OR BETTER 
CAN PLAY BACK SCREENCAM FILES— 

whether or not they own ScreenCam, 
Buying ScreenCam is no big 
PRODUCTION EITHER"IT'S JUST $79, 
Simply go to your Lotus Reseller 
or call Lotus at 1-800- 

87 2-338 7, EXT, 9620* _ 

^forking Together 


Lotus 



*fo Canada, call f -SMCGO-LOTU5 ttVW Louis rtevetopmeni Gcxporaran 55 CambodgeParkway CwnbndRt: MA 02 M2 All Tig}*ts traced Lotus Vwkuifl Vigelher Lotus NrtES anil 1-2-3 are Kglamd Irademaria of 
Lotus Derelopn«:nt Cuc^xatlcfi xMail and ScrwnCam are tiadernartei of Lotus Development Corporation ftinriows a a irsdemaik of Microsoft Corporation 




















ELECTRO SPHERE 


alt.sex.bondage 

You've heard about it. 
We visit it. 

A Novice's Guide. 



By Richard Kadrey 



Despite its name, 
alt.sex.bondage isn't 
just for people into 
human macrame; it 
has become a kind 
of general hangout 
for all sorts of sexual 
adventurers. 


I n cyberspace, Lhe lunatics not only run the asylum, but 
they helped build it T which may explain why no one 
has been able to shut down or control il. Still, that hasn’l 
slopped lhe bluesuils from wanting to gentrify the place. 

For proponents of Net content control, no more tantaliz¬ 
ing a target exists than the Usenet “alternative” newsgroup 
known as a iLsex. bondage. Since its birth in 1991, asb (as Us 
users refer to it) has been home to some of the most 
thoughtful, provocative, and extreme postings on the Net. It 

has also become 
the ultimate 
online bogeyman: 
Il looks butch in 
Us leather drag, 
but it’s hardly the 
threat to Western 
security interests 
that some in pow¬ 
er would have 
you think. Despite 
iis name, asb isn’t 
just for people 
into human 
marramil has 
become a kind of 
general hangout 
for all sorts of 

sexual adventurers, who have Net addresses Unit include 
many corporate and government offices - including Micro- 
soli and NASA - and, not surprisingly, plenty of 
universities. 

Why is ash so popular? A couple of reasons. One is the 
breadth of its topics. Of the several dozen alt.sex 
newsgroups, the only one larger is the more general alt.sex, 
which feds like - and functions as - a sort of stepping-stone 
to more specific (and adventurous) regions of sexspace. 

Ash, on the other hand, has become one-stop shopping for 
both dominants and submissive*, as well as general-in teres! 
perverts. The discussion topics range from broad questions 
such as “How do 1 get started in S&M/bondage?” to the 
more specific “I tow long can 1 safely leave clothespins on a 
friend's nipples?” 

On any day in asb I he re will be around 30 new topics 
and responses. During one 24-hour period in early Febru¬ 
ary, readers posted questions about a rumored Donahue 
show on “Private Parts Punishment,” about the cast list for 
a movie based on an Anne Rice novel, and - from Austria 


- about the design of a “Leatherpride” symbol. A self-con¬ 
fessed tt d u el ess” u n i ve rs i ty stu dent w a n te d m ore sp ecific 
and basic information: “What is it I hat you enjoy about 
dominance and submission? How do you feel before/ 
during/after a scene, and what is it that causes such an 
intense release? flow did you get involved in B&D/S&M 
in the first place? Was il a gradual introduction, or a sud¬ 
den submergence?” 

One new post contained a woman's reminiscence about 
lhe first Lime she was Hogged by a man: “You gave me the 
sweet gif) of wanting me and making me feel comfortable. 
The actual zero to sixty was, as I recall, just a few days over 
a week? And the wonder is, I thought if i ever did such a 
thing I would feel ambivalent afterwards. Bui all l really feet 
is blessed. Thank you ” Others were requests for songs 
about dominance and submission, a eulogy for a dead 
friend, and an announcement for a new S/M ’zine. Such a 
broad range of postings has shaped asb into a kind of sexual 
town square with a real-time message board full of con¬ 
stantly shifting information and ideas. 

Another probable reason for ash’s popularity is that HIV 
has forced more heterosexuals to look for alternative meth¬ 
ods of sexual expression . S/M and bondage are intense 
sexual playgrounds where traditional notions such as “Sex 
is intercourse” can be dropped, and sex play can consist of 
activities with low risk of exchanging body fluids. For the 
geographically isolated or the novice sexual explorer, asb 
can be a haven - a risk-free data zone where the curious 
can exchange questions and answers and play out their 
fantasies in relative safety. And though the Net is still 
almost entirely composed of rows of words on a screen, for 
the creative user, asb can also safely feed other hungers of 
the fetish world - voyeurism and exhibitionism. 

Despite the Net’s specific sites for posting fiction 
(aiksex.stories, for instance), the users of asb happily con¬ 
tinue to break the rules and post their stories w here they 
want them to be seen. And the stories are as diverse as the 
asb users. Some stories have mutated into multipart sagas 
in which authors seem to be trying to work their way 
through the Big Book of Taboos, breaking each one as it 
comes into view. Some stories are lhe opposite - minimalist 
takes on single moments. One complete story reads: 

Laying (sic) face down across my bed, wearing only his 
black t shirt, goth-boy was beginning to twitch and squirm. 
The crop fell lightly at first, eliciting a blushing glow on his 
back, legs, and ass. As the whipping increased in intensity, 
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Project Management Card 
(for 9600 series Wizard Organizers) 
S 199.99 fDoc#206V 


lDac#4G3) 


RUPP 


INTERNET: sglusgow @ nipp.com 
AOL: RuppTech 

COMPUSERVE: 75300.1232 

FORUM: GO RUPP 


7am - 7pm (M5T) Monday - Sunday 
New Fa* Back Service For Detailed Product Information 
1 - 602 - 224-0374 


RUPP 

TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 

3228 E. Indian School Rd. 
Phoenix, AZ 85018 


Wialynx' ''3.0 for Windows 
PC to PC Pile Transfer 
List Price S169.95 lDoc#505) 


HircRight IM for Windows and DOS 
Ust Price $149.99 
Special irifroriucfor) Price! 

$95.99 (Doc#504) 


OZ-9520 

5549,99 |Doc#I?0) 


from ISOTA 

Deluxe leather carrying case 
(available for 9600 and 9500 
series Wizards) Ust Price $69.99 
Sjpidai Introductory Price! 
159,99 (Doc#304) 


NEW! 

Time and Expense Cord 9000 
List Price $ 199.99 
Special /nfrodacfa/r Price! 
$149,99 (Doc#205) 


OZ -8600 

$375.00 mcnm 


OZ-9600 II 

5469.99 (Doc# 196' 


$0-75% off selected 
SHiit p l.C. Cards 

f0fc#207) 


CATALOG 

Call for o FREE copy of oar 
latest catalog featuring the 
full line of Wizard products 


Rupp Lynx™ for Wizard 2.0 
Wizard to PC Data Transfer 
(lor 8600 and 9Q00 series 
Wizard Organizers) 

$99.99 with cable 
S39.99 software only A 
(Doc: #502) M, 
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ELECTRO SPHERE 


his seductive looks into my eyes changed into 
the look of headspace. Moans escaped his 
beautiful pursed lips as the crop made angry 
red marks all across his backside. After three 
hard cracks to the same spot, he roiled around 
and begged, "'Please! please, no more." 

His face filled with the exquisite look after 
ror as my eyes went slowly from the crop to his 
now-exposed baits and back to the crop. 

While many people might view playing with 
text as a distaiil kind of sexual art, asb users 
have eroticized I lie basic function of L senet as 
an information exchange medium. Exhibition¬ 
ists post their work for others to read, ami the 
voyeurs read and comment on it each group 
egging the other on, tweaking and making 
s u gges t i o ns on h i»w Lo re line the w a r k a n d lake 
il farther, 

One writer who look his work very far is the 
author of the “Diane* series, one long story, 
posted in seven parts. Even many ash regulars, 


who often happily refer to themselves as per 
verts, were shocked by “Diane* 

Its title character is a 17-year-old housewife 
and mother who is kidnapped from her home 
and forced into sexual slavery by a secret group 
of rich and anonymous thrill-seekers; if Diane 
doesn’t cooperate, she and her whole family 
wil! be killed horribly. 

Most of the story describes Diane’s “train 
mg* in which she is subjected to a series of 
relentlessly cold and brutal sexual scenarios, 
hi the course of the narrative, Diane is raped, 
tempo rarity blinded. Hogged, burned, electro¬ 
cuted, forced to consume both feces and m ine, 
pierced with needles, and almost drowned. 

Many casual readers might he horrified by 
the individual scenes of predatory sex in the 
Diane stories; however, the controversy hi asb 
didn't concern any of the individual acts, but 
rather Diane’s unwillingness to participate in 
them. Many dominant and submissive relation 
ships include one person inflicting pain on a 
partner, but always with that person's consent 
Consent is the key concept in S/M and bondage 
relationships, “Diane” however, is entirely 


about coercion and therefore strikes a nerve 
with ash readers, which is probably part of the 
point. 

While the overall tone of ash is friendly and 
open, not everyone who visits there feels safe. 
Women, especially, who have posted openly 
about iheir sexual lives have reported being 
inundated with e-mail from guys offering to 
“do” them. One discouraged female user wrote, 
“Most of the truly crude, clueless, and obscene 
mail that I have received has been in response 
to posts in this newsgroup..., L uless a woman 
has a strong stomach, she won't post here more 
than once” 

A related source of tension in asb is a ner¬ 
vousness among many users that talking about 
their fetishes openly could cost them Iheir jobs 
or marriages. These two concerns - avoiding 
possible harassment and the general desire for 
anonymity - have led In some new twists for 
Net writing. 

The first ash in novation is the common use 


of a “blind'" or “anonymous server,” to which 
users can scud messages to be forwarded to 
the appropriate ties limit inn. (Sen “Anonymous¬ 
ly Yours,” page 50.) The only return address 
that appears on the message is that of the serv¬ 
er. In the case of asb, the most common anony¬ 
mous server address you’ll find is anon.peneL 
die address of a computer in Finland. 

“Spivak gender” is another new convention 
that’s gaining popularity with some asb users. 
The idea behind Spivak gender is to replace 
our current set of gendered pronouns with a 
genderless set. This provides a degree of 
vagueness about identity and sexual orienta¬ 
tion conducive to more adventurous postings, 

A proposed set of “Spivak gender” pronouns 
includes “e, cm, cir, cirs, oirsetf, sie.” In Spivak 
speak, “She talks to herself” would become 
“Sie talks to eirsclf” “sie” being a substitute for 
both “he” and “she” But don’t think that if you 
dip into ash you’re going In be greeted with 
indecipherable codes. Spivak pronouns aren’t 
close to replacing the standard set yet, and 
many users object to the whole idea of new 
pronouns as being obscure, grammatically 

02 


questionable, or just unattractive. 

One other subject that comes up again and 
again in asb is the power dynamics in S/M and 
bondage. How much power should one person 
have over another in a dominant/submissive 
relationship? hi some S/M relationships* one 
partner takes on the role of master (or “top”), 
aiid the other becomes the slave (or “bottom”). 
Working within a set of prearranged limits, I he 
master can command the slave to perform any 
number of tasks, from housecleaning to 
agreed-upon sex acts. The nature of this life¬ 
style is constantly debated in asb. Even 
bondage supporters sometimes attack the idea 
of voluntary slavery. (“Submission does dam¬ 
age and weaken; it does so by definition! To 
state otherwise is a consummate hypocrisy!”) 
Many slaves defend their lives as part of a spec¬ 
trum of con.seusual behavior: (“I have exam¬ 
ined my life as a slave, and found that for me il 
is a wonderful and empowering experience. 
Acceptance of yourself is what really counts”) 
This debate has been going on for almost as 
long as asb has existed, and the arguments 
seem no nearer to any kind of conclusion. As in 
the real world, debate of such a fundamental 
question will probably go on forever-in 
what’s known online as a Holy War. 

ft’s the willingness to ask dangerous ques¬ 
tions that makes ash so interesting and vital, 
ft’s one of the few places on the Net where you 
can Find yourself genuinely surprised and illu¬ 
minated about human desire each lime you log 
on. Whether ifsa college student asking the 
proper way to shave a friend’s genitals nr a 
drag queen sharing where lo gel a good deal on 
man-sized sling-hacks, the openness, delight, 
and occasional anger of the postings show 
readers the extraordinary words and lives of 
ordinary people. Like the internet itself, asb is 
open-ended and constantly evolving, and while 
it might comfort some to dismiss asb partici¬ 
pants as marginal fringe-dwellers, don’t forget 
that cyberspace users were those same fringe 
mutants a few years back. The edges of culture 
show you where the center is moving. In the 
end, both the \el and asb offer simitar rewards 
- the expansion of options and possibilities. 
What more could you ask for? ■ ■ ■ 

/i ich at tl A adrey (k ad rey @ we IL sf.c a. t is) is 
senior editor at Future Sex magazine as well 
as author qfCovert Culture Sourcebook (Jonh 
coming), and two novels: Metro phage and the 
forthcoming Kamikaze L’Amour, In I9HJ he 
moved lo San Francisco and has been in the 
fog ever since. 


It's the willingness to ask dangerous questions that makes 
alt.sex.bondage so interesting and vital. It's one of the few 
places where you can find yourself genuinely surprised 
and illuminated about human desire each time you log on. 
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Played first 

After years 

Had to skip 

Still living 

GAME OF 

of practice, 

GRADUATION 

AT HOME, 

Equinox. 

still trying 

CEREMONY, 

NO JOB, 


TO CONQUER 

BUT FINALLY 

NO FRIENDS, 


THE THIRD 

CONQUERED 

NEVER KISSED 


DUNGEON. 

THE THIRD 

DUNGEON. 

A GIRL, BUT 

FINALLY 

DEFEATED THE 

GREEN BLOBS 

IN THE FIFTH 

DUNGEON. 



Having 

trouble 

SEEING THE 
SCREEN, 
AND NEED 
TO TAKE 
NAPS 
BETWEEN 
DUNGEONS, 
BUT YOU 
CAN NOW 
GET TO 
THE SIXTH 
DUNGEON 
WITH EASE. 


Can't see 
the screen, 

CAN'T HEAR 
THE SOUND 
EFFECTS, 

CAN'T WORK 
THE JOYSTICK 
AND HAVING 
CHEST PAINS 
AT THE 
THOUGHT 
OF THE EVIL 
EMPRESS. 
Feeling the 

END IS NEAR, 
YOU VOW TO 
SOMEDAY 
COMPLETE 
YOUR QUEST 
AS YOU 
BEQUEATH 
YOUR JOYSTICK 
TO YOUR 
GRANDSON. 



WELCOME TO THE 7 BUWGEQfiS OF GALENDCNIA. YOUR JOURN E.T TO RESCUE SHADAX tt I L± AFTE R A LONG, BLOODY BATTLE IWTH BOSS TOu'Yt StHW IVED TO DO BATTLE WITH SORIA, 

AN UNDERGROUND WORLD FULL Or GHOSTS. SPA* OVER 450 SECRET CHAMBERS CHARACTER SUNG SUNG. YOU'VE EARNED A THE EVIL EMPRESS, NOTHING CAN STOP YOU NOW. 

BATS. SCOBS. A N r. E VII WOtt E N I'H E T AIJ. W- Ml w fTHOLfT tOUfi M AG 1C UAGG Efl. IT WILL ST RI KG TO R GLI NDAAL'S HASP. IT'S A SMAL_ t XCEPT THE GIANT BLOOD-SUCK INC BA T THAT 
TO KILL YOU, BUT DON'T TAKE T PERSONAl LY SPAN ABOUT TWO SECRET CHAMBERS. REWARD, BUT AT LEAST YOU'RE NOT DEAD. WANTS TO GNAW ON YOU* NECK GOOD LUCK. 


SONY 




(sure, it’s just a game.) 


Equine™ ie distributed by Sony imagesoit, SMOd Colorado , Santa Monica Ca 9Q4D4 Sony is a registered trademark or Sony Corporation, imagetolt it a trademark cr Sony tleclroMe Publishing Company £51994 Sony Electronic 
PobUstilnj) Co Kqumo* is a Iradatnar4t ol Sony Music Enlertarnmenl (Japan) Inc Nintendo. Super Ninlundo Entertainment System and (tie Oiricat Seala are regitisred trademarks of Nintendo or America. Inc 01994 Nintendo or America. Inc 







ELECTRO SPHERE 


The Electric Paperless Prototype 

Everybody's favorite digital fantasy of living a paperless life 

got a two-year tryout in the glass ark of Biosphere 2. 

Kevin Kelly visits and finds it's still a fantasy. 




Abigail Ailing 
at work in the 
command center 
of Biosphere 2: 

It was a grand 
experiment, 
but paper was 
unavoidable. 


W hatever else you might say about the Biosphere 2 
experiment in Arizona, youVe got to give the eight 
people who agreed to be seaied in a glass bottle for Iwo years 
credit For this: They are the only folks so far to attempt to live 
an information-intensive life without paper. For 24 months 
nothing was to be brought in or out of the sealed ark. Paper¬ 
less existence became one of the first obvious design goats. 

Sure, lots of people have talked about 
paperless life, and many have actually 
taken vows to reduce their paper con¬ 
sumption and recycle what they do use. 
Rut to my knowledge, the biospherians 
are the only ones to have tried living out 
the fantasy for any length of time. In 
September 1995, when the eight bionauts 
marched out of their big glass house, 
they had a lol to say about the feasibility 
of living without paper. Their message: 
u Paperless life is just possible. 1 " 

An airtight glass ark the size of an 
ocean liner, Biosphere is stuffed with 
seven very dense and compact ecosys¬ 
tems ranging From a bona fide rain 
forest to a small coral reef lagoon. It is 
also stuffed wiLh some of the most com¬ 
plex mechanical systems built - for air, 
water, heat, electricity, and information. 
During their stint inside, the biosphere 
ans were expected to raise their own food, keep the weeds 
down in the wilderness areas, keep all the machines run¬ 
ning, and write scientific papers. To do this, they ordinarily 
processed the following hunks of data and information: 

F,ach day they completed a checklist noting the working 
status of 60 motors, 50 miles of cables, 100 pumps, and innu¬ 
merable valves. They were in 24-hour radio contact wit h 
colleagues inside the big ark and outside at mission control, 
300 feet away. They recor ded every bit of food harvested, 
how much it weighed, how r much was eaten (as w T eli as how 
many calories it contained), and how much matter was 
returned to compost. They frequently connected via video¬ 
conferencing hookups to classrooms around the world. They 
exchanged their atmospheric data with scientists outside 
and organized six scientific workshops altogether with these 
far-thing participants. They recorded their water use and 
where the water went They measured planl growth and 
mapped species movements within the ark. They received 
electronic faxes ofiate-breaking news. They got cable TV. 


They worked on scientific papers to he published, complete 
with peer reviews from outside scientists and extensive 
citations of other papers. They sent and received volumes of 
internal e-mail regarding everyday management of their 
project A few of them ventured into the Internet cloud to 
seek information and companionship; this added exponen¬ 
tial numbers of e-mail messages and list postings. Half of the 
biospherians were involved in managing businesses or sec¬ 
ond jobs while inside. And about half also pursued advanced 
academic degrees during their two years away from paper. 
These folks were not digilal slouches. 

In betw een the first and second “closures” of Biosphere 2, \ 
visited the site to see how close to paperless the biospherians 
actually got. Their human habitat, as they like to call it, was 
amazingly spacious, ultimately modem. They enjoyed a large 
meeting/ dining room/ kite hen area, outfitted with plush 
lavender carpet and marhlish decorating touches. There was 
a phone at every comer. Indeed, there were phones hidden 
throughout the place, even in the wilderness area. Inside 
each apartment was a computer with a modem, as well as a 
bed, storage space, a phone, and TV. Each biospherian also 
had a computer in a common workplace. 

By and large, the bulk oflhe information processing was 
done from the biospherians 1 personal desktops. Although 
they brought in laptops, they didn't use them porLablv. They 
didn't find palmtops or personal digital assistants (PDAs) to 
be of much use for their chores either. The biospherians 
(eco-serfs I called them) used I heir hands a lot in manual 
labor. They said what they wanted was “handless” voice 
input, so they could read out data as they harvested crops or 
hauled compost. Lacking this device, I he biospherians 
would sometimes use their walkie-talkies as a substitute. As 
their hands sized up plants, they would speak the measure¬ 
ments into the radio, white someone outside would jot down 
the numbers on a computer and relay the dal a back to them 
inside to check, ftot very elegant, but it worked. 

Even though they managed to forgo paper in the bath- 
room t in rea! i ly biospherian Life was not com pieteIy papcr- 
less. Paper was used for field notebooks with pencil “input” 
There’s something about the compact reliability of a note¬ 
book that is still hard Lo beat. They also had a book library - 
eclectically stocked - which reminded me of lhe odd lots of 
books you find shelved in vacation cottages. 

Outside oflhe field notebooks and this library, the ark 
buzzed with data. Noberto Alvarez-Romo, the project’s direc¬ 
tor of cybernetics, calculates that the biospherians collectively 
received 10,fK)0 taxes. These faxes never saw paper, having 
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been projected instead onto desktop computer 
screens. The resolution was adequate for reading 
them, except when material was faxed sideways. 

Somewhat surprisingly, Biosphere 2 was not 
wired with fiber-optic cable. Instead, il used 
coaxial cable, which, given the short distance, 
proved to be cheaper to install and maintain. 
Videoconferences took place on a regular basis. 
There were several stations inside where the 
biospherians could link up with fixed cameras 
and cabling. The best reception was via Picture¬ 
Tel, whose pictures ran over high-bandwidth 
telephone lines. I participated at the other end 
of one hookup with the biospherians; the quali¬ 
fy was impressive. There was a slight, ragged 
delay between Arizona and San Francisco, but 
overall the picture and sound reminded me of a 
home videotape - only in real time. 

The biospherians were hig on e-mail. Since 
they were hi the limelight, they encountered 
about a 10-to- I ratio of inbound mail to their 
outbound. 1 n addition tn reading UseneL gmups, 
some biospherians also participated in forums 
on Peace Met, EcoNet, and the Well. 

Biosphere 2’s grand experiment was to deter¬ 
mine what could be learned from a self-sustain¬ 
ing closed system - nothing in, nothing out, 
except energy and information. But in the sec¬ 
ond year of the mission, the Biosphere Scientific 
Advisory Committee recommended that the 
scientists relax their strict import rules and 
allow some paper into the brittle, as long as the 
material was recorded. So on request, the bios- 
pherians cou 1 d import needed med Seal journa Is 
(they experienced low oxygen conditions 
inside) and research documents for their own 
scientific papers and classes (diagrams in jour¬ 
nals turn to mud during faxing). 

The printed matter the biospherians most 
requested (but never got) was TV Guide. The 
support crew balked at having to fax it in so 
often. 1 got the impression the biospherians had 
their sets tuned to CINN Headline News as a 
default To compensate for a lack of TV sched¬ 
ule listings, tile support center served as a 
minor video-on-'dem and center. The biospheri¬ 
ans senl constant requests asking the support 
crew to load rented, newly released movies into 
the VCR outside and pipe them into Ihe ark, 
Saturday nights quickly evolved into Double 
Feature Night. 

A few biospherians got desperate enough for 
text news to have an entire book faxed in or 
e-mailed in as ASCII. The slight hardship of 
reading a book on screen and not being able to 
mark it, as well as the long downloading time 
needed lo get the text, dampened Lheir enthusi¬ 


asm for electronic books. Less than a dozen 
paperless books were read in the first “closure.” 

The point of Biosphere 2 was to demonstrate 
that no organism or habitat is an island. One of 
the biospherians. Linda Leigh, said of her try at 
a paperless habit, “We discovered that true 
paperless living requires lots of people outside 
who are also paperless. You can’t really be an 
island of paperless life.” Linda explained that 
she could only write to others via e-mail or fax, 
and many recipients had only paper fax 
machines. Thus she generated more paper than 
she wanted to. Ordinary paper letters mailed to 
l he biospherians had to be opened, scanned in 
as faxes, read over the phone, or held up to a 
window - all time-consuming activities. Even 
with that help, twelve boxes of paper mail await¬ 
ed the biospherians 1 re-entry. 

The most common complaint the biospheri¬ 
ans had about living without paper was that 
they couldn’t find stuff after they had filed it. 
After storing two years’ worth of personal, 
work-related, and media and news data (esti¬ 
mated a l 4 gigabytes of information per bios- 
pherian) little bits of it seemed to disappear 
easily. Paper can get lost too, of course, but the 
visual dues provided by paper on a desk or 
shelf do make it easier to retrieve, 

On March (>, 1994, a second crew of six bios¬ 
pherians sealed themselves up for ten months 
of paperless life. They are experimenting with 
one or two paiinLnps and have upgraded their 
IBM clones with more RAM and power. They’ve 
installed more portable and remotely control- 
la hie video cameras. And For future missions 
they are putting more of their operating manu¬ 
als online in the form of custom CD ROMs. 

The original Biosphere crew felt they came 
within 80 percent of being comfortably paper¬ 
less. They could live with reading everything 
on a screen. They delighted in creating purely 
digitized data for others, and they loved Ihe 
immediacy of e-mail and video hookups. But 
they missed newspapers and magazines. Their 
primary request was For two major advances: 
improvements over hand-generated input in 
the field and superior tools for retrieving, man¬ 
aging, and coordinating gigabytes of stored 
electronic information. Oh, and they never 
figured out a way lo legitimately create their 
“signatures” for paper forms that demanded 
them. They used what the second crew will 
use: a person outside with power of attorney. 

Biosphere 2: +1 (602) 825 6400. u m m 

Kevin Kelly (kk@well.com) is executive editor 
of Wired. 
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Interrupt-Driven 

Short takes. Quick cuts. Channel surfing. 
Restlessness. Anxiety. High stim. Feeling wired? 



Or do you have Attention Deficit Disorder, the Yuppie Flu of the '90s? 


By Evan I. Schwartz 


H a fig out with Dave deBronkart and you will see why 
Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD) should be dubbed the 
official brain syndrome of the information age. 

A desktop publishing consultant deRronkart, 44, inhabits 
a home office in Salem, New Hampshire, that contains one 
thermos of coffee, two laser printers, three personal comput¬ 
ers, four telephone/no idem lines, and 500 little, yellow, sticky 
Post-its, each screaming its own reminder. He's often talking 
on the phone while responding to e-mail and printing out a 


ADD sufferers 
claim Edison, 
Einstein, Kennedy, 
and even Clinton 
as colleagues in 
their disease; 
Beavis and Butt- 
head may reflect 
the illness' 
more culturally 
induced form. 



newsletter - and thinking about something else entirely. 
“Technology lets me keep up with my mind ” he says. “It lets 
me try my ideas as soon as 1 can come up with them” 

The only problem is Dial deBronkart has trouble getting 
anything done. The smallest hit of incoming information, 
the quickest fleeting thought, or the slightest peep from a 
family member has I he potential to derail deBronkart from 
whatever work he really should he doing. He might not get 
back in the task al hand for hours, days, weeks. 

As It affects adults such as deBronkart, ADD is a little- 
understood but surprisingly common brain Imbalance. The 
disorder is genetic, according to some researchers, and it 
usually manifests itself first as childhood hyperactivity. But 
as the physical restlessness wears away during puberty, 
leaving mainly the attention span symptoms, the syndrome 
becomes harder to spot. While studies have shown than 
between 2 percent and 4 percent hF kids show signs of hyper¬ 
activity, there haven't been any such studies on adults. Many 
psychiatrists w ho specialize in the disorder now believe 
that a similar proport ion of adults have ADD - anywhere 
between three and ten million people in the United States. 


Those numbers get even higher when you consider al! the 
people who jusl seem to have ADD, The symptoms of Ihe 
disorder are “culturally syntonic,” according to Drs. Edward 
M. Hallowed and John J, Raley, two psychiatrists who 
authored a new book on the subject, Driven to Distraction. 

In other w r ords, the ADD-type personality fits right into life 
in the high-tech, high-slim, fast-food, instant-gratification, 
short-attention-span, information-overloaded, overworked, 
media-saturated lifestyle that is America in the 1990s. 

Adult ADD is marked not only by a short attention span 
but also by a multitasking mind. Anxious to avoid boredom, 
those afflicted are constantly scanning their environment, 
searching For all things captivating. They may read lots of 
books, but they finish lew. They misplace things and require 
constant reminders. They are risk takers, thrill seekers, 
and, often, caffeine addicts. They are news junkies and 
channel-dicker/cable-surfers. In conversation, they often 
detour into parenthetical tangents, never returning to the 
main point. On the Net, they can 1 1 help getting lost in cyber¬ 
space for hours. Rack on planet Earth, they interrupt peo¬ 
ple. They can’I stand waiting in lines. They juggle too many 
projects and are chronically late. 

Bui when something grabs their full attention, they can 
launch into by performs marathons that last well into the 
night. It's not so much that they lack the ability to pay atten¬ 
tion. It's more that they cannot control what they pay atten¬ 
tion to and how long their attention lasts. Channeled prop¬ 
erly, an ADD person can be explosively productive and 
brilliantly intuitive. On the other hand, ADD can ruin rela- 
Ikinships and careers. Not surprisingly, many ADD adults 
can't hold down a traditional office job. That's w hy many 
set up shop surrounded by high-tech information tools in a 
home office, where they can impulsively act on swirling bits 
of information without driving other people crazy. 

DeBronkart, for one, was a bit hyperactive as a kid, 
though not impulsive or aggressive enough to cause real 
trouble. At college, however, lie couldn't cope with the 
unstructured nature of his Lime. Too many things vied for 
his attention, and he became distracted. After barely pass¬ 
ing freshman calculus, he was advised never to take anoth¬ 
er math course again - an odd evaluation for a kid who had 
scored a perfect 800 on his math SAT. 

In many respects, deBronkart is a rather typical case, 
says Dr. Haliowell, who practices in Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts. It was Haliowell who in May 1992 diagnosed deRrnn- 
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Get ready for the most realistic multimedia adventure ever. The VIVID 3D™ sound enhancement system from 
NuReality transforms ordinary multimedia sound into an amazing 3D sound experience. What does 
"3D sound" mean? It means game sounds come alive all around you. It means you feel like you're in the 

front row of a live 
concert. It means 
you'll never listen to 
your games or multi- 
media applications 
the same way again. 
According to 
Electronic Gaming 
Monthly magazine, 
the VIVID 3D "rede¬ 
fines sound as we 
know it.” The 
VIVID 3D is easy to 

hook up to to any computer equipped with a sound card. Thanks to award-winning* SRS (*)® sound 
enhancement technology, the VIVID 3D creates dynamic 3D sound from only 2 speakers, For a store 
near you, call NuReality at LM . Why just play games, when you can be there? 

^ NuReality, 2907 Daimler St. Santa Ana, CA 92705-5810. 
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kart as having ADD. Like a growing number of 
psychiatrists, I lalioweU and Ratey, an associate 
professor at Harvard Medical School, are frus¬ 
trated that the American Psychiatric Associa¬ 
tion and other national groups have been slow 
to classify adult ADD as its own syndrome, 
distinct from the related childhood trait, which 
is known as Attention deficit and Hyperactivity 
Disorder, or ADHD. The conventional wisdom 
in the psychiatric community is that because 
grown-up ADHD patients are no longer physi¬ 
cally restless, they are no longer afflicted with 
any disorder at all. 

In the fall of H)90,1 hat view seemed to lie 
proven wrong. The New England Journal of 
Medicine published the results of a study pre¬ 
pared by a group of eight doctors. The article 


re pe a ted m uc h o I w li a t w a s we II kn o w 11 a bout 
ADI ID - that it affects between 1 percent and 4 
percent of school-age children, that the disor¬ 
der tends to be inherited, and that treatment of 
the syndrome with medication, such as the 
central nervous system stimulant Ritalin, 
remains controversial. 

Rut the article detailed lilts breakthrough: 
Using positron emission tomography to scan 
the brain, I he study demonstrated that I he 
adults with attention deficit symptoms in the 
study group had lower than normal levels of 
activity in I he areas of the brain that control 
concentration and the ability to get back on 
track when distracted. 

“The study provided credibility for the adult 
form of ADI I D, w says Benjamin Lahey, a psy¬ 
chiatric researcher at the University of Chica¬ 
go. Since the article was published, there has 
been a growing awareness of adult ADD in the 
medical community. And thousands of adults 
with a Hen linn problems have been coming out 
of the closet 

One of the places these wired ones congre¬ 
gate is the Attention Deficit Disorder Forum on 
the CompuServe information service, where 
computer owners can dial in to read and 
respond to messages posted on electronic bul¬ 
letin boards. The movement for such a forum 
began in 1391, when several members of the 
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Desktop Publishing Forum began noticing 
unexplained symptoms about themselves. One 
member, an entrepreneur in Atlanta named 
Thom Hartmann, had already suspected he 
had ADD and thought it would be a good idea 
to start a dedicated forum, which required 
approval from CompuServe executives in Ohio. 
After it weis sanctioned and went online in May 
1995, it quickly became one of the most visited 
of Co m p u Sc rve’s ma ny h ea I th a n d ft t n es s 
forums, as members were dialing in to post an 
average of 200 messages per day in the first 
monLh. Within eight months this liltle corner of 
cyberspace grew to 7,000 active members - 
perhaps the world’s largest ongoing support 
group for the disorder. 

Every day now, it seems, a new ADD patient 


w anders in. A typical one is 46-year-old Fran¬ 
cis 1 jQ w rence. I .awrence foun d ont he had ADI) 
at the same lime his 8-year-old son w as diag¬ 
nosed with ADD □. He wrote: 

I've just discovered this forum. And apart from 
my wife, this will be the first time that I've 
discussed my problem with other people. I 
have my own business, of course, after all fm 
practically unemployable. In fact, I have two 
businesses, and true to form I dither between 
the two of them to the detriment of both. I 
now have two desks and three computers in 
my work space! Strange as it may seem I 
sometimes forget f have this problem and I 
think I can accomplish what normal people 
can. This however is a mistake, l need to work 
a lot harder at coming up with compensatory 
techniques. My biggest compensatory tech¬ 
nique is to never let a client pin me down to a 
deadline. I wilt say that PCs are a godsend. It 
seems to me that using the PC to help orga¬ 
nize your fife is a heck of a compensatory 
mechanism for ADDers. 

A favorite pastime for ADD Forum members is 
outing Famous people who they suspect have 
ADD. A cor > rd i n g to var i o u s m em hers, t h e h i s lo¬ 
ry of ADD includes the likes of Einstein (he 
was nearly thrown out of college because of his 

□ a 


intense daydreaming), Edison (he greatly mis¬ 
judged time and was threatened with lawsuits 
because be never got around to paying his 
bills), and John F. Kennedy (he would never sil 
still). Current favorites are Bill Clinton (he 
keeps a iol of balls in the air at once but catch¬ 
es few of them) and Bill Gates (he rocks hack 
and forth and can't help getting immersed in 
new projects and hob hies). Having such suc¬ 
cessful people as ADD role models seems to 
make the forum members feel hetter. 

Sometimes, the members reveal very per¬ 
sonal symptoms. Carolyne Brown, 51, is trying 
lo determine whether her love life is being 
ruined by ADD. She wrote: 

All my relation ships have pretty much ended 
the same. I love my partners very much but 
monotony {"boredom") sets in and it ends 
up drastically affecting our sex life (I avoid it 
because I know it will pretty much be the 
same), and I begin getting more and more 
distracted (accused of being "non-feeling," 
"self-centered," "not caring about the other 
person/" etc.). I get excited again when some¬ 
thing happens, e.g.: new kitten, vacation, job 
change, etc, but "boredom" always returns. 

Within six days of Brown's posting this note, 
there were more than 150 messages in 
response - offering advice, sympathy, and 
similar experiences. Certain stories have the 
markings of ADD classics. While rushing to 
gel ready for the beach one day, an ADD adult 
named Nancy took multitasking a bit too far. 
Nancy massaged some !5-minute conditioner 
into her hair, put on a facial mud pack, 
stepped both of her feet into trays of water for 
a pedicure, and applied Nair to her bikini 
area. Then, she got a phone call. While talk¬ 
ing, she forgot about her lour, Face, feet and 
Ihe rest of her beautifying. By ihe Lime she 
hung up Ihe phone, the Nair had taken over 
new and unintended territory - a big surprise 
for her boyfriend. 

With all this intrigue going down, it's no 
wonder that deBronkart became one ofthe 
ADD Forum’s sysops. The pay is minuscule, 
and it eats up an enormous chunk of his time. 
But he Teels he owes a lot to his fellow eyber- 
spaceiings, for it was on CompuServe that it 
was first suggested to him that he had ADD. 

For most of his life, deBronkart couldn't 
explain why his mind wandered everywhere 
at once. Once he started to understand ADD, 
it all began to make sense. 

For treatment, deBronkart went to Hall owe! I, 


"People seem to be developing a form of ADD without 
inheriting it/' one doctor notes. "The information explo¬ 
sion has something to do with it - all the faxes and e-mail 
and calls come in, and people can't keep up with it." 
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Test Drive The Internet 


On America Online For 


10 Hours, Free. 


The Internet Center, An 
America Online Exclusive! 

Before you can exchange ideas with people around the 
world, you have to learn your way around the information 

superhighway. No 
problem. Just go to our 
Internet Center—your 
road map to the Internet. 
You’ll find we’ve made it 
as easy to handle as 
America Online. With 
a point and click, you 
can access USENET 
newsgroups 

on hundreds of topics, send E-mail to 
other online services or overseas, access informa¬ 
tion on everything from home brewing to NASA 
news using Gopher and WA1S databases — and 
more. Best of all, on America Online, you can navi¬ 
gate the Internet without worrying about message 
counts, block counts, or surcharges — 
it’s all at no extra charge! 



Plus, Expert Advice , 

Fast Downloading And More. 

In addition to the 
Internet, you can check 
out everything that 
America Online offers. 

Get expert advice from 
over 300 hardware 
and software manufac¬ 
turers and developers. 

Send comments and _ 

questions to the editors of your 
favorite magazines. Exchange programs in our software 

libraries, featuring over 80,000 
files to download. With multi-file 
downloading and 9600 baud 
modem access, it’s fast and 
easy. Plus, you can join online 
computer clubs and special interest 
groups. You can even talk 
with other members in real-time 
conversations, conferences and 
classes. All on the most “clickable 
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Start Your 
Test Drive Today. 

So hit the information superhighway and head for 
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The following criteria for diagnosing Atten¬ 
tion Deficit Disorder in adults are suggested 
only. They are based upon the clinical expe¬ 
rience of Edward M, Hallowed, M.D., and 
John J. Ratey, M.D., and constitute what 
they consider to be the most commonly 
encountered symptoms in adults with ADD. 
These criteria have not been validated by 
field trials and should be regarded only as 
an informal guide. 

A person with a chronic disturbance 
would answer "yes" to at least fifteen of the 
following questions: 


1. Do you have a 
sense of under- 
achievement, of not 
meeting your goals, 
regardless of how 
much you have actu¬ 
ally accomplished? 

2. Do you have diffi¬ 
culty getting orga¬ 
nized? 

3. Are you a chronic 
procrastinator? 


4, Do you often jug¬ 
gle many projects 
simultaneously, but 
balk at follow- 
through? 

5, Do you have a 
tendency to say what 
comes to mind with¬ 
out necessarily con¬ 
sidering the timing 
or appropriateness of 
the remark? 


who prescribed Ritalin, a stimulant that is 
helieved to activate the same part of the brain 
that was observed in the New England Journal 
of Medicine study. “The first day t took Ritalin, 
a thought came into my mind and 1 said, L No, It 
isn't time for that now/ w deBronkart recalls 
gleeful I v, ADD p a ti en Is co m p a re Ritalin to p u t- 
Liug a new antenna on a radio: It eliminates the 
constant static, distraction, and interference 
commonly picked up by au ADD brain. Alt¬ 
hough he is no longer on it, the drug helped 
deBronkart get his life and thoughts organized. 
*1 now have the ability to go back to whatever I 
was talking about” 

Ritalin may indeed be too effective. Some 
psychiatrists are now beginning to worry that 
ADD is becoming somewhat of a fad, sort of 
h o w u c h ionic fa t ig tie sy n d ro m e” b e ea m e the 
yuppie llu a few years back. They also worry 
that Ritalin is fast becoming auoLher popular 
personality pill - like Prozac. 

La hey, at the l ni versify of Chicago, warns 
doctors about inappropriate treatment of 
patients who might not have any real disorder 
at ail or who might have a more severe mental 
illness, such as schizophrenia* 


6. Do you find your¬ 
self in an ongoing, 
restive search for 
high stimulation? 

7. Do you have a 
tendency to be easily 
bored? 


with art ability to 
hyperfocus? 

9. Are you considered 
creative, intuitive, or 
highly Intelligent? 

10. Do you have trou¬ 



8. Are you easily dis¬ 
tract! ble, with trouble 
focusing attention 
and a tendency to 
tune out or drift away 
in the middle of a 
page or a conversa¬ 
tion - often coupled 


ble going through 
established channels 
or following proper 
procedure? 

11, Are you impatient, 
with a low tolerance 
for frustration? 


Perhaps most worrisome of all is that thou¬ 
sands of people with no genetic predisposition 
to ADD or ADHD seem to be coming down with 
it. Hallow ell has a theory about this phenome¬ 
non. He calls it “culturally induced ADD ” or 
“pseudo-ADD" While as many as ten million 
adults in the US may have the genetic, inherited 
form of ADD, untold millions may be experi¬ 
encing pseudo-ADD. according to If alio well, 
"Everyone is dis tract ible to some extent," 
Hallowell says. And it’s getting difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between real ADD and pseudo-ADD, 
Other doctors have encountered the same 
phenomenon. “People seem to be developing a 
form of ADD without inheriting it” says Dr. 
Theodore Gross, a pediatrician in La Jolla, 
California. “The information explosion has 
something to do with it - all the faxes and 
e-mail and calls come in, and people caift keep 
up with it." Gross started a software company 
called PVA Systems to market a surprisingly 
successful program that helps people cope with 
one of the common byproducts of ADD - an 
inability to read for more than a few minutes. 
The program, Rash Read, tries to improve con¬ 
centration by quickly flashing successive seg- 
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12. Are you impul¬ 
sive, either verbally 
or in action - as in 
impulsively spending 
money, changing 
plans, enacting new 
schemes, or altering 
career plans? 


13. Do you have a 
tendency to worry 
needlessly, alternat¬ 
ing with inattention 
to or disregard for 
actual dangers? 

14. Do you have a 
sense of impending 
doom, insecurity, 
alternating with high 
risk taking? 

15. Do you experi¬ 
ence mood swings or 
depression, especial¬ 
ly when disengaged 
from a person or a 
project? 


16. Are you frequent¬ 
ly restless, with lots 
of "nervous energy"? 

17. Do you have a 
tendency toward 
addictive behavior, 
be it alcohol, caf¬ 
feine, shopping, 
eating, or overwork? 

18. Do you have a 
chronic problem 
with self-esteem? 

19. Are you inaccu¬ 
rate at self-observa¬ 
tion, often misjudg¬ 
ing the impact you 
have on others? 

20. Do you have a 
family history of ADD, 
manic-depressive 
illness, depression, 
substance abuse, or 
other disorders of 
impulse control? 


merits of sentences. Gross created it for kids. 

But aduhs have become its main users. 

Could ADD be subverting our culture in 
subtle ways? Consider this list from the Hal¬ 
low ell-RaLey book: “The hist pace. The sound 
bite. The bottom line. Short takes, quick cuts. 
The TV remote-control clicker. Restlessness. 
Anxiety. Ingenuity. Creativity. Speed, Present- 
centered, No future. No past. Disorganization, 
Mavericks. A mistrust of authority. Video. 

Going for llie gusto. Making it on the run. The 
fast track. Whatever works. Hollywood. The 
stock exchange. Fads, High stim ” All of these 
hallmarks of America’s high-tech culture are 
also typical or the ADD and pseudo-ADD per¬ 
sonality, With so many of these people running 
around, we could be becoming the first society 
with Attention Deficit Disorder, m m m 

is we went to press, we learned of an Internet 
support group for ADD: alksu pporkattn-defidt. 
Fl'P: ftp,netcom.com :/pub/Lds/add. 

Elmn L Schwartz (inoiphman@aol.com ) enjoys 
trolling the Net while talking on the phone, 
eating a sandwich, and listening to the radio . 
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Anonymously Yours 

You don't have to wait for cryptography 
to secure complete anonymity on the Net. 
All you need is the address of a remailer. 



An Interview 

with Johan Helsingius 

He can give you your own PO Box on the Net. 

By Joshua Quittner 


How to Launder Your E-mail 


You say you don't want to be identif ied? 

By Steven Levy 


In a secret location, 
Johan Helsingius 


remail server that 
can give online an¬ 
onymity to anyone. 


Johan Helsingius is the 32-year-old president of Penetic, a 
Helsinki, Finland, firm lhal helps businesses connect to the 
Internet His hobby is running w controversial anonymous 
remail server on the Internet, anon@peneLfi. Think of it as 
your own secret PC Box on the Net. Anyone can send e-mail 

to the server. Unlike some 
other such servers, anon® 
periet.fi also forwards replies 
to you. (Send e-mail for fur¬ 
ther instructions.) We caught 
up with Helsingius recently 
at the Massachusetts IrisliluLe 
of Technology. 

Wired: What's the setup of 
penet.fi? What kind of com¬ 
puter do you use, where is it, 
and so forth? 

Helsingius: IPs a generic 486; 

I don’t even remember the 
brand. IPs just a typical 486 
box. Thecurrenl machine 
has been in operation for 
something like a half a year - 
an earlier 386 ran out of steam pretty early. 

Where physically is it? 

That T s something J probably wouldn’t like to discuss. It’s nol 
in my house. It used to h e. It’s now somewhere that I have 
access to, hut I wouldn't like people to know where it’s locat¬ 
ed. It’s in a machine room at a business in I lelsinki, a pretty 
big business with lots of machines. Nobody knows except a 
couple of guys who are running the computing room. It’s not 
in a university, because at universities you always run into 
political problems. 

Fm a hit paranoid about people getting access to the actu¬ 
al server, I think there are lots of people around who’ll like 
to have that database, Lhe database correlating the real peo¬ 
ple to their anonymous handles. That’s kept forever, but I 
don’t keep copies of the messages I hat actually go through 
the machine, sa^ 
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In Orson Scott Card’s c I a ss i c s c i -11 thriller Ender \s Came, 
two key characters participate in a futuristic version of 
Usenet political discussion groups, posting messages of 
such pith and powerful reasoning that they sway the collec¬ 
tive thought process of an entire pi a net. 

But none of the readers of the compelling electronic mis¬ 
sives written by “Demosthenes” and “Locke” know the 
authors 1 true identities: They have used technology to 
obscure the electronic trail by which the messages travel. 

Sc no one knows lhal lhe two most influential writers in 
that society arc a brother and sister - ages 12 and 10, 
reaped ivcly. 

Can you send messages and post to lhe lar reaches of Lhe 
Net today v\ i 111 the same assurance of anonymity? Break¬ 
throughs in modern cryptography indirale that one day il 
will be universal and simple, hul some people have decided 
not In wait. They arc a small, semi-organized band of 
cypherpunks and privacy freaks who are the keepers of the 
Far fringe of anonymity: They are the people who run 
“remailers” 

A remailer is a free service allowing you to send an 
electronic message without the otherwise mandatory return 
address. Thus you can “launder” an e-mail Idler by detour¬ 
ing it through a remailer before it reaches its ultimate desti¬ 
nation, When your posting arrives, the recipient w ill have 
no idea where il comes from - and it will be impossible 
to find out. 

Basically, r emailers work the way you think they might. 
You send a message to a remailer. The operator automati¬ 
cally strips off lhe telltale header from the message and 
passes along only the content. 

Doesn’t that require you to invest a loi of trust in the 
remailer operator? Sure, too much - if you use only one 
remailer. But there’s a r emedy. Seekers of anonymity don’t 
rely on a single service, but commonly use special remail¬ 
er-chaining software to shoot a message through a series 
of remailers - often hitting some remailers more than 
once. On ly the first remailer sees the real return address. 
You don’t have in trust that first operator - your ultimate 
secrets will he safe if the second continued next page ► 
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operator is trustworthy. Or the third. Or fourth. 
Only conspiracy theorists will believe the sce¬ 
nario that all remailer operators are turncoats. 
(Some experimenters have bounced a message 
t h rough a him d red re ma i l e rs!) 

Worried about the first guy reading the 
message and linking it to you? There’s a fix for 
that. Using a public-key cryptography pro¬ 
gram like Phil Zimmermann’s Pretty Good 
Privacy (see “Crypto Rebels” Wired 1.2, p.54) a 
the chaining technique can also reasonably 
assure the sender that nobody in the remailer 
system has the ability to read the message 
until it is so deep into the system that its ori¬ 
gins have long been obscured. This is done by 
encrypting the message with the public key of 
the final remailer on the chain. In that case, 
the message can only be read by the operator 
of that remailer (who has the specific private 
key that will decipher the message) - and 
none of the operators at earlier stops can read 
the mail. 

You can get even tighter security by putting 
that final message in another public-key - 
encrypted package, to be deciphered by the 
penultimate remailer who gets the message. 
And so on, envelopes within envelopes, until 


the message’s privacy is virtually assured, 
“It’s like getting a tape of microphone hiss ” 
says Eric Hughes, founder of the Gypherpunk 
mailing list, describing what earlier remailer 
operators can see of an encrypted message. 

There are currently about twenty remailers 
operating, but they come and go, especially 


since many network providers have problems 
accommodating them. Anonymity is scary 
stuff. Quite reasonably, administrators worry 
about terrorists claiming credit for bombings 
or kidnappers posting random notes (the very 
reason the National Security Agency gives to 
justify its Clipper Chip standard - see “Don’t 
Worry, Be Happy,” page 92). 

Even in their experimental infancy, remail¬ 
ers have had an effect on Net culture. On one 
hand, there’s been an outburst of harassing or 
simply idiotic flames that have no return 


headers. On the other hand, there’s now a way 
for victims of sexual crimes or whistle-blow¬ 
ers to send mail and messages with the assur¬ 
ance of privacy. At this point, however, proba¬ 
bly the most important role that remailers 
play is to launch a necessary dialogue on the 
issue of anonymity in a digital society. What 


are the benefits and the risks? Even if we don’t 
want it, can we stop it? 

For more information on remailers, includ¬ 
ing a current list, you can download informa¬ 
tion from the ftp archive at soda, berkeler.edu in 
pub/cypherpunks/remaiten 

Use them wisely. ■ ■ ■ 

Steven Levy (Steven @wel Leo nQ writes the 
“Iconoclast” column for Macworld magazine , 
His article on Bill Atkinson and Andy Hertzfdd 
appeared in Wired 2.04. 


They are a small, semi-organized band of cypherpunks 
and privacy freaks who are the keepers of the far fringe 
of anonymity: They are the people who run "remailers." 




Forget the past, forget the expected. 
There's a new dimension in graphics today, and you 
can only experience it one way - with Ray Dream 
Designer 1 *3.0, the best-selling 3D illustration application. 
It's 3D like you've never seen before. Now you can 
create tulf color, 3D graphics - including 
perspectives, shadows, lighting, textures and 
reflections - automatically. And you can start 
working with its simple, familiar interface 
today. Create complex 3D shapes easily with Designer’s 
exclusive Modeling Wizard™ Then brush color and 
texture directly onto the surface of your objects with 
3D Paint. Designer supports virtually every industry 
standard, and works with Adobe Photoshop "and Fractal 
Design Paintcrtas well as Adobe Illustrator" and Aldus 
F'reeHand? The new world’s waiting and it's yours for 
only $349. Call Ray Dream today, 


- 895-4405 
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< interview, so How do we know that you don't 
read any of the mail that flows through 
penet.fi? 

You don’t. There’s absolutely no way I could 
guarantee to anyone, 1 mean really prove I’m 
not looking at the stutT. There’s no way to prove 
il. People Just have to trust me. 

Do you use it yourself? 

1 haven’t actually posted anything through the 
server, except using the administrative account 

I'm a bit paranoid about people 

getting access to the server. 

There are lots of people around 

who'd like to have that database. 

anonymously. I actually don’t use il myself, 
nope. I never tuid the need. But I can definitely 
relate to people who have Hie need. Who has 
the need? People who want to talk about things 
having to do with minorities. I actually belong 
to a Swedish-speaking minority {that makes up 
4 percent of Finland’s population]. I was born in 
Finland to Swedish- speaking parents, ll’s not a 
problem but it sorl of makes you appreciate Ihe 
problems. There are some situations where I 


wouldn’t want people to know 1 belong to the 
Swedish-speaking minority. 

So why do you run an anonymous remailer? 
it’s important to be able to express certain 
views without everyone knowing who you are. 
One of the best examples was the greal debate 
about Caller ID on phones. People were really 
upset that the person at the receiving end would 
know who was calling. On things like tele¬ 
phones, people take for granted the fact that 
they can be anonymous if they want to and they 
get really upset if people take that away. 1 think 
the same tiling applies for e-mail.... 

Living in Finland. I got a pretty close view of 
how things were in I be former Soviet Union. If 
you actually owned a photocopier or even a 
typewriter there you would have to register it 
and they would Lake samples of w ha I your type¬ 
writer would pul out so they could identify it 
later. That’s something I find so appalling. The 
fact that you have In register every means of 
providing information to the public sort of par¬ 
allels it - like saying you have In sign everything 
on the Net. We always have to he able to track 
you down. 

Who really needs to use an anonymous 
remailer? 


It’s clear that for things like the Usenet groups 
ori sexual abuse, people need to be able to dis¬ 
cuss Lheir own experiences without everyone 
knowing who they are. Where you’re dealing 
with minorities - racial, political, sexual, what¬ 
ever - you always find cases in which people 
belonging lo a minority would like to discuss 
things Lhat are important to them without hav¬ 
ing to identify who they are. 

But there are other people who use it too, 
right? You mentioned people who posted 
questions to groups on child rearing and pro¬ 
grammers who wanted to ask technical ques¬ 
tions anonymously. 

That’s right. Posting technical questions 
because they’re really afraid they don’t know 
wha11hey’re ar apposed to km r w* A more impor- 
tanl case would be someone who, for example, 
found out Lhat his or her computer had a bad 
security problem and Ihe manufacturer wasn’t 
doing anything about it. 

How long does it take for a message to go 
through your machine, have any traces of the 
user's identity stripped, and move on? 
Theoretically, it only takes a couple of minutes. 
Bui the machine has been really overloaded 
lately, and delays can stretch up In a few hours. 
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It’s currently handling about 4,000 messages a 
day. Fm actually about to rewrite the software 
to be more efficient. 

You've been the target of a number of attacks, 
1 understand. Someone said your server was 
shut down recently when someone from the 
US government complained to Finnish 
authorities? 

It wasn't actually someone from the govern¬ 
ment in the US. It was someone w ho was pretty 
well known on the Net, a guy who has been on 
the Net for a really long time. 1 don't want to say 
who he is because f feel he didn't know his 
actions would result in a shutdown. 

ll was a short shutdown and never a complete 
shutdown -1 shut down the posting part for 
something like two to three weeks, but mail still 
worked and I re-enabled the full serv ice pretty 
soon.... 1 shut down because of the sensitive 
nature of the connection. The international 
network connection went through the Finnish 
University net, FUnet, and this man complained 
to the domain administrator at FUnet. He said 
basically that the anon server was generating 
lots of junk traffic on the Net. He was saying it 
wasn’t a good tiling. Most of it was just stuff like 
silly arguments, personal attacks against peo¬ 


ple. The domain administrator contacted me 
and said he had received complaints; because of 
the delicate situation with the international 
connection, l Lhought it was best to restrict the 
service for some time until we actually got the 
international thing sorted out. 

Some people are very hostile to your setup, 
aren't they? People have tried everything 
from "saturation mail bombings" to anon- 
mai heating worms, right? 

Saturation bombings actually happen every 
now and then. About once a month someone 
tries to send 100 Mbytes of something. It’s ran¬ 
dom data mostly. When that happens you either 
get lots of delays or start losing data. 

Mostly at that point the traffic goes so high 
the service provider notices it and contacts 
me and 1 ask to have service blocked from that 
site for a couple of days. I know it’s nut the 
same person doing it. It seems to come from 
random sites. 

What about the anon-mail-eating worm? 

It was just a really silly scheme, the cancel 
bomb. Someone wrote a program to automati¬ 
cally cancel anonymous messages. The basic 
idea was to send out cancel messages for all the 
anonymous postings. But it actually backfired 


pretty badly, both politically and technically. 
Politically, there were lots of people w ho got 
really angry about censorship - that their arti¬ 
cles were canceled and that someone was 
actively censoring stuff, trying to play network 
police. As far as technically, there was some 
problem with the software, so it actually ended 
up posting hundreds of messages cm Usenet 
admin.something. There were just lots of 
garbage messages there suddenly and every one 
got really pissed off and a few mail servers 
crashed from the load. 

You could make a lot of money selling some of 
the secrets of cyberspace, couldn't you? 

There was an April Fools’ joke last spring, an 
e-mail message coming from an obscure site in 
South America, saying that someone had man¬ 
aged to crack my machine and get access to the 
database. They posted something like, “If you 
wish to know under which ID someone’s post¬ 
ing, just send $10 to us. For well-known net 
personalities, send $50.” ■ ■ ■ 

Joshua Quittner (Qiiit@newsday.com) covers 
technology for Newsday. He cowrote the 
high-tech thriller Mother’s Day with his wife , 
Michelle Slatalla. 
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Pomo To Go 


A User's Guide to Trendy French Intellectuals 


By R.U. Sirius 


We can trace the 
French quality of 
huffiness all the 
way back to 
Voltaire. Or take 
Sartre, please. 
The big names 
now are Bataille, 
Deleuze, Derrida, 
and Baudrillard: 
the fab four of 
postmodernism. 


P ol Pot was educated in Paris. Years later, back home in 
Cambodia, he ordered his Khmer Rouge to execute all 
people with glasses - part of his w r ar against intellectuafism. 
Was Pol Pot’s hostility displaced? Or was it a perverted irrita¬ 
tion, shared by so many, with the convoluted thought 
processes and obfuscatery language peculiar to French intel¬ 
lectuals? The latter seems, at least, a good guess. 

Don't get me wrong, i have a soft spot for French writers. 
Back in my college days, l would argue with the fans of the 
Spanish-language surrealists like Federico Garcia Lorca and 
Gabriel Garda Marquez. Sure, the Latins were deeper, more 
subtle, better writers. Bui those original Dada guys, Breton 
and Tzara - blithely tossing firecrackers of dense language, 



Voltaire Rimbaud Sartre 




Baudrillard 


Derrida 


Deleuze 


Bataille 


contradictory words striking against one another in parox¬ 
ysms of pleasurable non sense - now I hat's what l call an 
afternoon’s fun. 

The legacy of torturous French writing certainly predates 
the likes of de Sade. Indeed, we can trace that French quality 
of huffiness all the way back to Voltaire. Or take Sartre, 
please. Only a Frenchman could come up with a philosophy 
of complete indi vidual freedom and responsibility and use it 
to justify Maoism. (American college students in the 1960s 
don’t really count in this regard. We’re talking elegantly 
phrased philosophy here, not youthful rituals of self-right¬ 
eousness.) 1 don’t know whether Pol Pot shared vln et fro¬ 
ntage with the nauseous one, or if he preferred the more 
violent thinker, M. Jean Gen&t. 

But this is all old news. The big names now are Bataille, 
Deleuze, Derrida, and Baudrillard: the fab four of postmod¬ 
ernism. Generally, the French pomo thinkers succeed at two 
things: They offer a hysterical (read paranoid) but insightful 
perspective on the cruel and schizophrenic nature of late 


20th century tech no-culture, and they engage in linguistic 
sophistry to try to save Marxism’s irrelevant ass, TYendy 
French thinkers deal with language and reality in techno- 
terms; in other words, they view it all as a big machine or 
a complex system. And they therefore exert great influence 
on the cyberorit (genus academia) segment of cyberculture. 

Reading any of these guys is exhausting, arid it takes 
valuable time away from watching television advertising, 
which generally communicates the pomo experience with 
that American kind of immediacy that we all crave - even 
when il T s on behalf of Trendy French Perfumes. This is why 
I'm providing you with Ibis handy guide to Trendy French 
Intellectuals, Quicker and easier even than Monarch Notes , 
this guide will give you enough information In ha liter in 
hip academic circles and, believe me, quoting Lacan can 
get you laid. 

Let’s start with some historically influential French 
thinkers. You need to know them because even though they 
are nol directly related to the philosophies of postmodern 
discourse, they influenced the guys in the latter half of this 
guide - the really trendy ones. 

Voltaire 

Voltaire was the icon-a l large and philosopher-punk of the 
Age of Reason. He’s best known for his tale Candida which 
expressed his con tempt for those among his contemporaries 
who denied Lhe existence of evil. Voltaire was an original 
flamer, creating that top note of bitchiness without which 
the arrogance of French philosophy would have been impos¬ 
sible. He offended so many people during his career that 
many were su rprised he died of natural causes, in old age. 

De Sade 

Working from his first-hand experience of the French aris¬ 
tocracy and Lhe French Revolution, the Marquis de Sade 
used dense and darkly beautiful language, hcav r y with irony 
and sexual reference, to express his conviction that life was 
absurd. He spent 27 years in various states of imprisonment 
and detention in French prisons and castles as a result. He 
is, along with Lucifer and A leister Crowley, one of the West’s 
most mythic Bad Boys. 

Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Verlaine, and fes Symbolistes 

The French Symbolists of the 19th century took the “elegant¬ 
ly wasted” decadence of British fops like Coleridge and sup¬ 
plemented it with the language of romantic hy steria. The 
speed and jumpiness of these poets predates and predicts the 
cut-ups of William S. Burroughs and the dense language of 
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And now a great standalone value! 

* Mek users also get Cobr~lt! r a 32-bit image 

processing paint program—FREE? 

• Windows users also get Fauve Matisse light, 

an exerting painting program—FREE! 


Upr 5 . 

About m jp?| Renowned digital artist/photographer lee Varis of Los Angeles, Calif., filled in the world af "The Hermit", 
one in his series of haunting tarot cord images, using Kai's Power Tools. The KPT Gradient Designer produced the glowing orb < V 
and its cascading rays, the KPT Texture Explorer created the card's border, while the KPT Sharpen Intensity filter brought out details 
in the rock. To build the dream-like landscape on the horizon, Voris used a beta version of the aWesome KPT Bryce™, a powerful 
natural and supernatural 3-D landscape creation program—coming soon from HSC Software. 
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Diuine the Future 
of Imaging 

Everything's brighter when you plug in the award¬ 
winning Kai's Power Tools to leading image editing 
packages like Photoshop, PhoioStyier and Painter. 
Thirty-three fantastic extensions and filters give 
you one-step solutions to complex graphics 
production jobs. And the power to summon 
dynamic gradients, infinite textures and 
awesome fractals for unlimited creativity. 

It's serious graphics made fun! 
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resellers, 

including: 

CompUSA 


Koi's Power Tools 2.0 
SRP: S199 
Upgrades from 
KPT AAoc 1.0: $49 
Coll 310.392.8441 

HSC Software 


I KItT B Irlilvl II ■ I l f J * Ufa: r 111-Tl 


Santa Monica, CA 90404 
310.392.8441 
fax 310.392.6015 
"Talk to us on America Online." 
Keyword; HSC or KPT. 

See Koi's Power Tools inside 
the HSC Digital Theatre 
(booth #6946) during Spring 
COMDEX/Windows World, 
May 23-26, 1994, Atlanta. 


Lee Voris 
Digital Artist 

"KPUsnotonlygreot 
for dazzling special 
effects, but it 
provides a wealth 
of tools for the 
nuts and bolts 

wor k we °U do 

every doy." 
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QuickTime Unplugged 


THE ONLY FAST, EASY, 
ECONOMICAL WAY TO 
CREATE LARGE-FORMAT 
PRINT JOBS. 



With PosferWoiks* you'll quickly import 
resize and crop your favorite page layouts, 
images and ffiustTations-on a pasteboard up 
to 10,000 square feet. 


PosterWorks will drive your PostScript*printer beyond the bounds of 
any other desktop application, giving you variable tile sizes, gap 
between tiles, overlaps, tiling modes and hundreds of professional 
large-format production tools. 



And using PosterWorks, you can send life-size layouts to one of our 
large-format service hureaus, giving you access to the latest 
large-format color printers and colossal sheets. 

Full color. Mounted and 
laminated. Big. 

Only PosterWorks 
mokes production and 
assembly of multi-tile 
jobs easy, whether 
you're creating 
o 3 x 4 foot poster or 
o 40 foot display. 

For more info: 


S. ft, fitrtEi K Ca. 

Bolding AGO 
One Kendrdl Square 

EririfolUDZl 39 USfc 

“**★*" 

ltawqdd'M9 
AtaWFEK mn 


(617) 338-2222 (617) 338-7223 fax 

How at Mac Wo rehouse! 1-800-255-6227 
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Spasm culture a la Arthur Rroker. Rimbaud's 
oft-quoted “intentional disordering of the sens¬ 
es” inspired the likes of Keith Richards and 
Patti Smith in more modern times. Today, after 
the H-bomb, LSD, MTV, and Vft, we find even 
the most poetic among postmodern youth long¬ 
ing for a reordering of Ihe senses. Ain't gonna 
happen, son. 

Tzara and Breton 

These two were among those who created the 
Dadaist and Surrealist movements. The Dada- 
ists were this century's original media jammers, 
specializing in public acts of irrationality, scan¬ 
dal, and confusion. Dadaism eventually became 
Surrealism. The Surrealists agreed with Freud 


are no divine laws then what you dn is totally 
up to you and your desires and needs. 
Conversely, w hatever happens to you is totally 
your own problem: The consequences of your 
choices are your personal responsibility. Some¬ 
how, in spite of this, he positioned himself 180 
degrees to Ihe lefl of Ayn Rand and Nietzsche. 
Imagine yourself dead. Your consciousness is 
completely annihilated, you have ceased to exist 
and you will never ever exist again. This is 
death as the existentialist Imagines it. Enjoy! 

Genet 

Georges Bataiilesaid of Jean GenAt that he 
“Chose to explore Evil as others have chosen to 
explore Good” Jean-Pan I Sartre saw Gen£l as a 


Pol Pot ordered his Khmer Rouge 
to execute all people with glasses - 
part of his war against inteilectualism. 

Was Pol Pot's hositility a perverted 
irritation with the convoluted thought 
processes and obfuscatory language 
peculiar to French intellectuals? 

It seems, at least, a good guess. 



that human consciousness, like an iceberg, lies 
mostly invisible beneath Mir surface. Surreal¬ 
ism attempted to explore the hidden areas of 
human consciousness through strange juxtapo¬ 
sitions of words and images. Vs such. Surreal¬ 
ism is a favorite reference point for both the 
psychedelic and multimedia cultures, 

Duchamp 

Marcel Duchamp - inventor of modem appro¬ 
priation in the form of the ready-made - 
changed the way the West sees art by showing 
that art is more Likely Lu come from the eve of 
the artist than from the artist’s hands. In other 
words, he demonstrated that artistic vision is 
more important than technical mastery. An 
elegant and quiet man, Duchamp is now hon¬ 
ored in the art world, referenced by appropria- 
tionisl collage artists like Negati viand and 
John Oswald and blamed for Jell Koons. 

Sartre 

Jean-Paul Sartre was an existentialist. That 
means that he took atheism seriously. Atheism 
implies that there are no divine laws. If there 
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saini. Mis romanticized view of the thief and the 
criminal was Americanized by Norman Mailer 
in the seminal 1950s beat-attitude essay, “The 
While Negro” ami may have ultimately led to a 
culture of Oliver North and Snoop Doggy Dogg. 

I leave it lu you to fill in the blanks. 

Debord and the Situationists 

Guy Debord was the spokesperson for the Situ¬ 
ationists International, social critics who, in the 
1960s, were the first to suggest I hat image was 
the real commodity in our society and lhal 
image would replace more traditional goods in 
the economy of the future. To understand image 
as commodity, just consider the entire world of 
television - from Ihe advertisers conflating 
their every product wilh sex* In Ihe stars, I heir 
PR firms, and the gossip industry that makes 
them who we think they are. Also consider the 
consumer of television images and what he or 
she is purchasing from the couch. The Situa- 
tiunist concept of the “society of the spectacle” - 
in which living is replaced by view ing - maps 
perfectly to our culture of virtuality. Tltc Situa¬ 
tionists might be considered partly responsible 
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for the smug superiority and in tolerance of 
today’s politically correct. 

Bataille 

Georges Bataille was a French novelist and 
critic whose ideas very much influenced post¬ 
modern Ihitiking about sexual politics and 
eroticism. In one ol'his most interesting collec¬ 
tions uf essays, LUeratutr Und Evil, Bataille 
argues for the primacy of what he calls “power¬ 
ful communication,which he defines as privi¬ 
leged moments of supreme awareness based on 
emotions of sensuality, drama, Jove, separation, 
and death. In short, Bataille makes explicit the 
French intellectual’s partly repressed tendency 
to be a drama queen. 



Barthes 

Roland Barthes’s early work suggests that liter¬ 
ature, in the traditional sense of the word, used 
language in the service of class divisions. 
(There. 1 just saved you from reading a few 
million words, most of them adjectives,) But 
the idea that traditional language excludes the 
exploited classes has .unfortunately led to the 
attempt Lo alLer language by foisting incompre¬ 
hensible replacements on college students. 
Barthes also felt that authentic modernist liter¬ 
ature would have to testify to its own ideologi¬ 
cal guilt. His point of view was well articulated 
by Bataille when he said, “Literature is not 
innocent? This was adopted by Sex Pistols’s 
memetician Malcolm McLaren as “\o one is 
innocent? You w ill note that M Barthes didn’t 
vo In n leej 1 his ow n gui !ty ass for impriso 11 m ent 
or execution. 

Ba ud ri! lard 

Jean Baudrillard is a social theorist who has 
made his living explaining the emergence of 
mass culture and the increasing importance of 
social images as commodities - very much in 
the vein of the Situationists. To gel a feel for the 
Ban d r iliard ia u “social - irn age-as- a -commod i ty ? 
consider the term “spin doctor,” listen to 
Michael Jackson’s lawyers, or examine I he 
difference between a television commercial and 
a PBS ‘pledge break? Baudrillard talks about 
the regression of simulacra, the media ha I!-of- 
mirrors in w hi eh any reference to the actual 
disappears. Mick Jogger talked about the same 
thing 20 years ago in the film Performance, only 
he was in a bubble bath with the still-attractive 
Anita Pallenberg and an underage androgynous 
French Girl. Baudrillard isn’t that much fun, 
though he’s t he most popular Ttrendy French¬ 
man with the college crowd. 
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Deleuze and Guatfari 

In I hei r ongoing attack on I he theories of Freud, 
GiJles Deleuze and Felix Guatlari have pro¬ 
posed something called “schizoanalysis" as an 
alternative lo psychoanalytic practice. They 
said, “A schizophrenic going for a walk is 
healthier than a neurotic on a couch" a philos¬ 
ophy that we find in practice on the streets of 
Berkeley, California. Scholars influenced by 
these two have recently raised the banner of 
cyberpunk science fiction, since the genre 
speaks directly to the schizoid character of 
techno/media life. 

Derrida 

Jacques Derrida is a philosopher concerned 
with the act of reading. He imagines the schol¬ 
ar as a kind of priest and sees criticism and 
analysis as religious ritual performed upon a 
lexl. This makes Derrida very popular among 

Reading any of these 
French guys is exhaust¬ 
ing, and it takes valuable 
time away from watching 
television advertising. 

academics, who would otherwise feel complete¬ 
ly irrelevant in our media apocalypse. Recent¬ 
ly, even academics have described Derrida's 
thinking as out of date. Derrida's progeny how¬ 
ever, such as the brilliant Avila I Rune II. have 
made it their business to read technology 
the meaning of techno-culture. The results are 
overwrought... but amusing. 

Foucault 

Michel Foucault explored and analyzed the 
political and bureaucratic aspects of control 
and punishment. lie was among the first to 
recognize and define our emerging technocratic 
surveillance culture in terms of lhe “panopti¬ 
con" a multitiered prison complex In which all 
activity is visible to the overseers. Poor Michel, 
lie didn't know about anonymous remailers. 

Kristeva 

Julia Kristeva explores ihe place of the female 
in ihe patriarchy, or dominant social order. Like 
I lie American novelist Kathy Acker, she ques¬ 
tions the whole idea of identity and asserts that 
the feminine has been marginalized and identi¬ 
fied as Other. Other(ness) is a major buzzword 
in porno feminist and minority discourse these 


days. For instance, female sexuality, in Western 
European culture, is frequently portrayed as a 
mysterious commodity with an aura that can be 
easily transferred loan artifact and purchased 
by the consumer. Americans have vulgarized 
this exotic romanticism to the point of uninten¬ 
tional parody by associating, for instance, bad 
beer with buxom bimbos. The only mystery, 
finally, is how anyone can be that stupid, 

Lyotard 

Jean Francois Lyotard looks at what he calls 
“narrative" the idea that through language we 
tell ourselves stories about life, stories that have 
an internal logic and structure, lie compares 
this with scientific language, which sees itself as 
superior to narrative language because it 
requires “scientific proof.” Lyotard shows how 
scientific language eventually becomes a self- 
validating narrative itself through philosophical 
and political consensus* Science tells Itself that 
scientific thought will ultimately end in the 
emancipation of humanity through Progress. 
This, according to Lyotard, is a crock of shit. 

Lacan 

Jacques Lacan did for philosophy and language 
what The Residents did for music. The Resi¬ 
dents placed a high value on obscurity, Lacan 
placed a high value on the difficulty people had 
understanding Ins language. If you’re unfamil¬ 
iar w ith The Residents, then this may be a 
Lara man discourse of sorts. Lacan said things 
like “language points to a lack" which appar¬ 
ently means that if you're talking about it. 
you're not getting any. And you thought the 
French were always at it! Quoting Lacan might 
score you the most points in postmodern intel¬ 
lectual circles. The reason for this remains- 
of course - obscure. 

Final thought 

It might lie argued that, taken as a whole, the 
Treri d y F i ench Ph i I osop h e rs h avc t ; rea ted a 
poetic and hyperbolic - if convoluted - rejec¬ 
tion oFiate 20th-centin , y capitalist techno-cul¬ 
ture LliciL offers little in the way of hope for that 
.culture’s transformation or defeat. On the other 
hand, they are sufficiently fascinated by that 
w hich I hey critique to pass long hours in coffee 
houses, basking in their negation. As such, they 
serve as a tremendous Inspiration to America's 
techno-jaded slackers. ■ ■ ■ 

f\. L . Sinus fn 13 iriu 5 @weli.comJ is co-founder of 
MON DO 2000. He wrote this with the expert 
help of Carmen HermosstL 
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Wiring Africa 

You go to a small village in Africa. 

People are hungry. 

Is the real solution 100 kilograms of corn - 
or an electronic mailbox? 




mm 

By Jeff Greenwald 



"When you have 
news, it burns your 
hands. You've got 


B ui it on a fractal peninsula scratching the Atlantic, 

Dakar, Senegal, is a schizzy, exciting, and often unnerv¬ 
ing capital where Trench manners meet African funk. IPs a 
city where you can have fresh croissants and cqfd au l ait for 
breakfast and yassa tliiofU\v dinner; a place where Muslims 
spread their prayer mats out on the sidewalks at noon, and 
harm-bunm- traditional “pharmacists” - hawk iguana 

heads and monkey 
paws on blue plas¬ 
tic tarps. 13 hud 
beggars pace the 
sidewalks chanting 
verses from tlie 
Koran, while musi¬ 
cians like Youssou 
YDour and Baba 
Maal keep tile 
nightclubs alive 
iil dawn. 

And Dakar is 
probably the only 
city in the world 
where, instead nf a 
busy signal you 
often gel a scralchy 
Afro-pop recording, 
hacked by a cola-nut voice that, in melodic French, apolo¬ 
gizes fo r y<i u r eaiFs d e I a \. 

Yet. despite its hot link to the planet’s endocrine system, 
Africa remains (electronically speaking) out in the cold. 


to get it online 


Tli is fact is of considerable concern to Baba car Fall - a Se¬ 


very, very quickly, 
because it is news. 
So we want more 
than just a link; we 
want to be the elec¬ 
tronic center for all 
of African media." 

- Babacar Fall 


negalese journalist and communications specialist appoint¬ 
ed by the l lilted Nationals Educational Scientific, and Cut* 
Loral Organization (l NESC0) to revive the Pan African 
News Agency (PAN A). IF tils efforts are successful, Fall may 
well go down in history as the Man Who Wired Africa. 

Fall met meal PANA headquarters in Kami, a ritzy suburb 
where all the ambassadors sleep. At 42, Fall is a tall, intense 
man with aim mid eyes and a sparse, wiry beard. Having 
studied communications in Dakar and Montreal, he 
received a master’s in political science at the Sorbonne, lie’s 
fluent in at least four languages and obviously well-read; a 
copy of Howard Rheingofd’s The ! irtual Community sat on 
his office table. 

The Pan African News Agency, Kali explained, was 
launched in 1979. Its mandate was to gather news at the 
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local and continental levels and distribute it among African 
nations as well as to the rest of the world. 

“PANA sent its first dispatch off in ? 85,” he said, “but its 
success was short lived. Political interference badly com¬ 
promised its credibility, and by 1987 the product could 
not be used” 

A financial crisis brought the situation to a head. In 
1991. Senegal’s state telecom system shut PANA down for 
persistent nonpayment of telephone hills. That same year. 
Fall - working as the head of UNESCO’s African Commun¬ 
ication Projects office in Paris - was asked to head a team 
of experts charged with developing the news agency’s 
recovery plan. 

Fall’s plan, submitted in April 1992, was based on three 
goals. The first two, editorial independence and privatiza¬ 
tion, are serious challenges that will determine, in ihc long 
run, whether the agency wins any measure of professional 
credibility. But the third goal - the nitty-gritty problem of 
bringing PANA online with state-of-the-art local and inter¬ 
national telecommunications - has been an even tougher 
n Lit to crack. 

“Forty-eight out of 52 African nations now belong to 
PANA,” Fall declared (thefour that don’t are South Africa, 
Namibia. Morocco, and Eritrea). “Most of them are using 
radio transmitting stations, which are totally dependent on 
the weather. Tropical storms and sandstorms can totally 
screw up transmission ” Fall said. 

Bad lines are the main problem bedeviling PANA in its 
attempt to become n credible electronic media source. “It 
can take three, five, even ten attempts to reach another 
African country by phone” Fall said. “It can take an entire 
day. And even where good telephone lines are available, the 
price is often prohibitively expensive.” Telecom in Africa is 
so bad. in fact, that some stations still have to rely on the 
telegraph, dinosaur systems that cost US$22,000 a year and 
transmit al Ihc rate of - hold on to your hat - 50 baud. 

One of Ihc main reasons for this primitive stale of affairs 
is that the major news networks tend to ignore Africa. It’s 
black, it’s Muslim, and, except fur stories about South 
African turmoil, civil wars, or natural disasters, it remains 
something of a blind spot in the Western eye. In this day and 
age such media invisibility is the ultimate impediment to 
progress, perpetuating Africa’s long exile on the fringes of 
the world community. 

Fall’s solution involves dishes and digits. To begin with, 
the main agencies in Africa will be linked through a Very 
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Small Aperture satellite Terminal (VSAT) sys¬ 
tem. That process ought to happen by the end 
of the year and will immediately cut PANA’s 
telecom costs in half, “hut to gather and collect 
information from all the bureaus * he pointed 
out, “and to transmit them worldwide, we need 
a two-way link. We need I he Internet” 

Fa IPs dream of a wired Africa was realized 
partially on February 18, when ORSTI\GM,a 
Dakar-based French research company provid¬ 
ed PA IN A with a basic Internet link. IPs cheap, 
and it’s a start, but I he hookup - which comes 
only live times a day - isn't enough lor Fall. 

“When you have news, il burns your hands. 
You've got lo gel it online very, very quickly, 
because It is news. So we want more than just a 


advanced, is the dismal state of African com¬ 
munications. 

“You can't treat people like cattle,” he stated 
imperatively. “You have to convince them - 
w hich means you have to communicate with 
them. For twenty years, the priorities for devel¬ 
opment in Africa have included agriculture, 
health, and the environment. Yes. But none of 
these can succeed if there's no communication. 
You can't develop agriculture if you can't have 
a dialogue with the farmers in rural areas. You 
can't improve hea 1 th if peopie aren*t informed 
about major epidemics like AIDS, You can't 
protect the environment if you can't communi¬ 
cate with the people who are placing it in dan¬ 
ger. The industrial countries have spent hil- 


"For twenty years, the priorities for development in Africa have 
included agriculture, health, and the environment. Yes. But 

none can succeed if there's no communication. You can't devel¬ 
op agriculture if you can't have a dialogue with the farmers...." 


link; we waul In be the clectr.. center lor all 

of African media. We want lo become an Inter¬ 
net node” 

Such ambitions cosl money, but Fall reckons 
the agency's volume of news w ill soon be able 
to support the expense. Ills convictions were 
echoed by Amadou Muhtar Ita, RAIMA'S market¬ 
ing assistant, who claims that over 500 black 
media sources ami African-American supporl 
organizations In I he t S and I he Caribbean 
alone - are ready and waiting for the Pan Afri¬ 
can News Agency’s input. 

Babacar Fall's grandest plans fur PAN A 
hinge, of course, on a quantum leap in African 
telecommunications systems - a reality that he 
projects (at least for the major cities) within 
the next few years. 

"We can leapfrog,” lie pointed out. “Africa 
doesn’t have Lo go from drums lo telegraphs to 
telex. We can go right to satellites, electronic 
media, and a compulerized newsroom ” 

Fall sees PANA’s node as Ihe first step in an 
Africa-wide network that will stretch from 
Algeria lo Zimbabwe - providing a lot more 
than the latest World Cup scores. Fail’s vision 
of a wired Africa, in fad, has less to do with 
late-breaking news Ilian with the more com¬ 
plex issue of Pan-African development, ifs well 
known that aid projects on Ihe continent have a 
history of expensive failure; the reason, Fall 
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lions of dollars trying In develop agriculture, 
change health conditions, and fig hi problems 
like pollution and desertilicalion. Nearly all 
Ihese programs have failed. Finally, we under¬ 
stand why: There is no way to develop a coun¬ 
try if the people cannot participate.” 

Fall peered into his empty leaeupas if read¬ 
ing ihe leaves. Then he made a revolutionary 
declaration. 

"For years,” he said, "the main obstacle Lo 
real development has been the statement, 'We 
have to feed die people first. 1 After all, who can 
withhold food? But if you want the people to 
feed themselves, you have to have a different 
view.” He gave me on appraising look, “Say you 
go to a small village. People are hungry. Is the 
priority ail electronic mailbox,.. or J00 kilo¬ 
grams ofcorn?” 

I said nothing. Fall nodded his head. 

“What we've learned, over the past twenty 
years, is that the mailbox may well be the 
priority” 

Contact the Pan African News Agency: RAN A, 
FO Box 4056, Dakar, Senegal, +(221) 24 15 05 
or+(221)24 14 \O r (hmm@pana,pam.sn).u u m 

Jeff Greenwald is a contributing editor for 
Wired. This is one of the first news stories ever 
filed on the Internet from the PAN A headquar¬ 
ters in Dakar. 
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Too many e-mail systems inhibit the content of messages and limit the potential audience. Z Mail is the only slandards-based, cross-platform 
electronic mail system specifically designed to communicate your ideas as you intend them. You can send text, images, spreadsheets, 

and even video from almost any platform to any other. 
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Turf Wars 

In the second part of his two-part series. 
Bob Johnstone uncovers the bureaucratic infighting behind 
Japan's failure to create its own coherent 
information infrastructure strategy. 



O utside the station in the small Tokyo Bay town where 1 
live are two of I he most sophisticated public telephones 
in the world. Encased in cool gray plastic, I he phones Feature 
un-hook dialing, volume: coni rids, and LCD screens that give 
instructions un how hi make international calls - in English 
as well as Japanese. Most beguiling of all arc l he two jacks 
near the bottom of! he phones, which can accept both analog 
and digital input from a personal computer. 

What I often wonder is, for w hom are these phones intend¬ 
ed? Almost the only people who ever use them arc salarimen 



"Young bureacrats 
are like yakuza" 
according to one 
government source: 
"They develop 
muscles by fighting 
against each other." 


calling their wives to come and pick I hem up late a I night. In 
the past year or .so. Integrated Service Dlgilal Network 
(ISDN) phones have sprung up all over the Tokyo area. The 
Joke is that the only people who ever jack into them are 
visiting American engineers who cannot resist l lie opportu¬ 
nity lo log onto the Net remotely from a public phone (and 
have their photo taken doing it). But even they only use the 
ana lug jack, 

ISDN phones are symbolic of the way things are dune in 
Japan. Govern men I bureaucrats decided that the public 
needed digital phones, so we got digital phones, with little 
thought given to how we would use them. Positioned as an 
extension of the traditional phone system, Japan’s narrow- 
band (041Cbps over copper) ISD N has been a commercial 
Hop, having attracted fewer than 200,000 subscribers io Hie 
six years since the service went into operation. 

Today, the Japanese are debating the construction of a 
much more am hi I ions broadband digilal network that is 
intended to lay optical fiber to every home and office in the 
country, Bui again, as commentator Kazuhisa Maeno of the 


Mainichi newspaper writes, “the issue of bow the communi¬ 
cations circuits should he used is being completely ignored” 

Though nominally a Western-style democracy, Japan is 
actually run by bureaucrats, not politicians, Japanese 
bureaucrats arc selected on merit from among graduates of 
top universities, These are the ultimate products of what is 
probably the most competitive education system in the 
world. They bring their razor-sharp competitive instincts to 
their new positions. Bui whom to compete against? Why, 
bureaucrats at other ministries, of course. “Young bureau¬ 
crats are like yafutza” comments one government source, 
referring lo the Japanese mafia. “They develop muscles by 
fighting a gains l each uiher - I hat’s the sly le of their society” 

Japan's rulers in habit a cluster of office buildings in 
Tokyo’s central Knsumigaseki district, just down the hill 
from the Did (parliament) building and across the moat 
from the Imperial Palace, where Emperor Akihito lives in 
splendid isolation. Dominating Ihc cluster is a thirteen-story 
tower that houses the notorious VIIT1, the Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industry. Fur ambitious young bureau 
crats, International Trade and Industry used to he the min¬ 
istry of choice. Bill the ministry 's glory days - when it had 
control over allocatimi of precious foreign exchange, hence 
the power' in decide who could import what - are long gone. 

Today, pride of place goes to ihe bean counters at the 
Ministry of Finance, whose stronghold is Ihe undistin¬ 
guished squat gray building across the mad. To MITFs right 
is ils mrchrival, the Ministry (4 Posts and Telecommunica¬ 
tions. Prominent l\ displayed in the lobby of I he Posts and 
TelecommuuicaI ions building are demus of the various 
unsuccessful projects that Ihe ministry has promoted over 
Ihc past decade. In addition to narrowband ISDN, ihese 
Include Captain, a teletext system that, unlike Ihe French 
Mini lei, never found a popular application: CATV, as cable 
television is called in Japan, which until very recently has 
been loo tightly hound in red tape lo grow ; satellite TV, 
which has been hobbled by ihc high cost of transponders 
(Posts and Telecom mimical ions permit required); and Mi- 

Vision, Japan's obsolete ..if high-definition television, 

which sputters on in the form of eight-hour daily broadcasts 
on one channel that are umvatched by all hut a l iny minority 
(see related story on page 68). 

Over the way from the Ministry of Posts and Telecommu¬ 
nications is the Ministry of Education, Science, and Culture 
(Mombusho), which sets the national school curriculum and 
administers Japan's universities. Mumbusho bureaucrats 
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live in a brown brick doughnut of a building 
which, to judge by its art deco flourishes* was 
built before World War it. This is entirely appro¬ 
priate, since the education minis 07 spends 
much or its time making decisions about how 
unsavory incidents involving the Imperial 
Japanese Army during World War II - most 
notably the [tape of Nanking - are presented, or 
not presented, in history textbooks, MITI may 
have its visionaries and radicals, hut the Mom- 
husho is dominated by conservatives who 
guard their prerogatives with particular zeal. 

The education ministry discourages frater- 
nizalion between its vassals - university faculty, 
for example - and researchers at institutes run 
by other ministries, let alone their corporate 
counterparts. The Mombusho has the power to 
punish those that disobey it by cutting off their 
funding. Its goal is to maintain as much control 
as possible over the university nodes of Japan’s 
computer network. The funny thing is, the min¬ 
istry's bureaucrats seem to have little idea what 
networks are used for. a Even when we explain it 
to them, they still don’t understand ” laments 
Haruhisa Ishida, of the University of Tokyo's 
Computer Centre, who is secretary of the Japa¬ 
nese branch of the Internet Society. 

Nor is the situation any different at the other 
ministries w hich see networking as their busi¬ 
ness. Only one of the half-dozen bureaucrats 
interviewed for this article (a MITI man, natu¬ 
rally) had an e-mail address, and even Lhat was 
at a research institute, not at the ministry itself. 

Nonetheless, when Vice President AI Gore 
presented his National Information Infrastruc¬ 
ture proposal to Congress, Japanese bureau¬ 
crats were quick to formulate a response. Their 
opportunity came in the form of a ¥1.5 trillion 
(US$15 billion) supplementary budget an¬ 
nounced in mid-1995 by Japan’s government 
This money was intended to stimulate Japan’s 
sluggish economy. Some 10 percent of it w as 
earmarked for t *new social infrastructure,” a 
vague phrase that could be understood tn mean 
information superhighways. Certainly, that was 
how M IT I chose to interpret it, proposing the 
construction of a nationwide network of optical 
liber to tile home. 

The gambit by MITI stung the Ministry of 
Posts and Telecommunications into rushing out 
a counterproposal In the old days, the bound¬ 
aries between the two ministries were well 
demarcated: MITI looked alter computers, 
w hile the Ministry of Posts and Telecommuni¬ 
cations took charge of communications. The 
arrangement worked well so long as computers 
were stand-alone devices, bul the coming of 
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Now, your favorite Absolut Vodka 
advertisements are together in a 
totally unique 3 -D computer program. 
Absolut Museum. 

The "virtual ' 1 hallways of Absolut 
Museum contain the images or over 
200 photographs, paintings and fash¬ 
ion designs from the award-winning 
Absolut Vodka advertising campaign. 

Walk through the main hallway and 
see the first Absolut Vodka advertise¬ 
ment, Absolut Perfection, or cross into 
Absolut Glasnost featuring the work of 
26 talented Russian artists. And with 
the click of the mouse, find out what 
other surprises are waiting for you. 
Whether you're a fan of Absolut adver 
rising or a computer guru, Absolut 
Museum will entertain you for hours. 

To order the 3 disc Absolut Museum 
package for $ 29 . 95 , please calk 

1-800-94-ABSOLUT 

Visa and Mastercard accept¬ 
ed. Please allow b -8 weeks 
for delivery 

As a further bonus, 

CompuServe subscribers 
can type GO ABSOLUT to 
view and save Absolut 
Vodka ads, download a 
free sample of Absolut 
Museum and order the 
complete Absolut Museum 
package electronically. 

No matter how you order 
Absolut Museum, you'll also be sup¬ 
porting the fight against AIDS. All net 
proceeds go to the American Founda¬ 
tion for AIDS Research CAmFAR), a 
leading national organization funding 
research to find a cure for AIDS. So 
order while sup¬ 
plies last. 


Sysicffl rKflJJrefltem* - [RM compatible (80386 or faster) 
with a minimum of tMH of RAM Arid yMfl Siomje spate. 


networking has given MITI the perfect excuse 
to poach on Mi nistry of Posts and Telecommu¬ 
nications territory* (A second blow r to the Min- 
istry of Posts and Telecommunications was the 
loss of control over Nippon Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone Carp. (NTT) following the partial privati¬ 
zation of the giant corporation in 1985,) 

Posts and Telecommunications bureaucrats 
saw new social infrastructure as a chance to 
regain some lost ground* They argued that, 
since the US government was committed to 
providing liber to the home, Japan should 
embark on a similar project in order not to be 
left behind* (This, as several Japanese commen¬ 
tators have pointed out, was u a deliberate mis¬ 
understanding” Lhe Clinton-Gore administra- 


network vendors” The lesson* he adds, is that 
“we have to change our attitude. These different 
guys tell us what they require, then it is up to us 
to try and accommodate them” 

This customer-friendly attitude is coupled 
with a newfound aggressiveness in forming 
alliances with partners to develop multimedia 
services. In March, NTT announced that it 
would join Tokyo-based software publisher 
Softbank in a venture to provide video on 
demand over the telephone company’s data 
communication lines. The same month, NTT 
president Masashi Rojima shocked local firms 
by appearing on the same platform with Micro¬ 
soft Chairman bill Gates to announce that the 
two firms would work together to develop mul- 



Posts and Telecommunications bureaucrats 
saw the building of a new social 
infrastructure as a chance to 
regain some of their lost ground. 


turn's intention being to stimulate the construc¬ 
tion of a nationwide network, not in Lay lhe 
fiber itself*) The bureaucrats proposed that 
construction of the network should be entrust¬ 
ed to a new public corporation which would, of 
c<>u rse, b e mariaged by the Ministry t if Ik is 1 s 
a u d Te Jecomm u ni cat ions* 

At Ibis point, NTT threw its hat into Lhe ring, 
announcing that it could handle building the 
network. Bringing fiber hi every home would 
take twenty years and cost ¥41 trillion (US$400 
billion), bill the corporation could tin it. Where 
would the money come from? From raising the 
price of local phone calls, the corporation 
answered, bringing up an increase for which iI 
has long lobbied the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications* The Ministry of Finance, 
the ultimate arbiter in the debate, is known to 
Favor NTT’s plan, not least because the Ministry 
of Finance wants the corporation’s stock price 
to rise so it can sell off the 66 percent of NTT 
shares that the government still holds. 

As it makes the difficult transition from pub¬ 
lic corporation to fid I-fledged private company, 
NTT has begun to slough off its old, bu reaucrat¬ 
ic w r ays. In the past, says Kaoru Kubo, vice pres- 
ident in charge of NTT’s strategy planning 
office, NTT would p resell I its customers with a 
network interface and tell them to adapt their 
systems accordingly. These days, Kubo says, 
‘The world is changing. De facto standards like 
PC, video, and TCP/IP were not determined by 

□ a 


li media-related services* Earlier in the year, the 
corporation had demonstrated its recognition of 
US superiority in communications software by 
joining the General Magic alliance. 

What NTT would like to see most of all now 
is deregulation, especially in Japan’s archaic 
tariff system. When the corporation wants to 
introduce a new service, it must figure out how 
much il would cost to Implement lhe system 
nationwide, then charge accordingly. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, the result is high costs for everybody. 
This is particularly true in the case of leased 
lines, the sine qua non of networking, where 
costs range anywhere from five to eight limes 
as much as in the US* Bui since Japan’s new 
common carriers - DDI Corp,, Japan Telecom, 
and Teleway Japan, the local equivalents of 
Sprint and MCI - depend on leased-line sales 
for much of their revenue, the Ministry of Posts 
and Telecommunications is reluctant to let NTT 
drop its prices Loo much. 

At the same time, a challenge to NTT’s 
assumption that il will have sole charge of cre¬ 
ating Japan’s information infrastructure has 
emerged in the shape of a heavyweight alliance 
called Tokyo Telecommunication Network Co. 
Among partners in this grouping is Tokyo Elec- 
trie Power Go., which for several years has been 
quietly laying a fiber network alongside its pow¬ 
er transmission lines. Though it has yet to begin 
trials of interactive services, Tokyo Telecommu¬ 
nication Network is already talking of hooking 








Grand Prize Winner: The Apple-Japan CD-ROM Award 

Chosen over IRON HELIX, HELL CAB, and MYST. 


Downright outrageous. 


elcome to the future. 
America's on close-out 
sale. Everything’s going to hei! on 
afterburners. The Skins and the 
Neos have stolen the last gene 
samples of Earth's wildlife. If you 
ever want to hear a bird go 
tweet again, you'll have to do 
something fast 
Fire up your hovercraft and 


- Inside MacGames 

blast through an 
incredibly realistic, 
grungy 3-D New York- 
of-the-future in a 
non-stop firefight. 

Your hand-picked 
co-pilot is screaming 
with attitude. Your 
custom-chosen soundtrack is 
turning your brain to plasma. 


- MaeHome Journal 

The Weapons Lady 
has 24 different 
forms of destruction 
for your selection...if 
you can handle it. 

All you’ve got to do 
is stay alive long 
enough to save the 
world... and make a few bucks 
while you're at it. 
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SimHealth gives you every¬ 
thing you need to re-make the 
American health care system 
—except the First Lady, 

A unique new simulation soft¬ 
ware created by Maxis and 
brought to you by the Markle 
Foundation, SimHealth elects 
you leader Now you can build 
a health policy in tune with 
your values, and watch it in 
action on a virtual "Main 
Street." Will you be re-elected? 
You'll certainly be more 
engaged, entertained and 
educated about our national 
debate than you ever thought 
possible. So why not give us 
a call? Because at $29,95— 
that's 25% off retail—and in 
a new, easy-to-mstali, 16-color 
version, SimHealth Is just what 
the doctor ordered 


HEALTH 

A IhmHEKy and SkI,1j L^fiputn hlfluj.ilnii 


1 -800-U-CH A N G E 

1-800-824-2643 


The Markle Foundation 



Mail orders: 

SimHealth, PO Box 2096, Woodinville, WA 98072-2096 
Add $6 for shipping and handling. NY and WA resldents, please add 
applicable sales tax. Requires an IBM or 100% compatible with DOS, 
a 386 microprocessor orgreater, and a 16-color monitor. 


Everybody, including the Ministry of 
Posts and Telecommunications, knows 
that Hi-Vision - Japan's hybrid analog 
HDTV standard - is dead as a dodo. But 
when in late February Akimasa Egawa, 
director general of the ministry's 
broadcasting bureau, admitted as 
much, he sparked outrage from broad¬ 
casters and 
equipment mak¬ 
ers alike, 

Egawa said the 
Ministry of Posts 
and Telecom¬ 
munications was 
considering 
shifting its support from Hi-Vision to an 
all-digital system like the one proposed 
in the US. In Japan, it is customary 
before announcing such a radical policy 
shift to make the rounds of concerned 
parties to explain your position, In this 
case, however, the announcement 
came out of the blue. The bureaucrats 
evidently concluded that shock treat¬ 
ment was the only way to deal with the 
recalcitrant firms. 

Egawa's bluntness backfired on him. 

A storm of protest blew in from senior 
executives at Sony and other leading 
Japanese electronics companies. After 
all, they wanted to know, was it not 
under guidance from the ministry that 
they had adopted the standard in the 
first place? The hapless bureaucrat was 
forced to eat his own words. It now 
looks as if Hi-Vision will be allowed to 
limp on into obscurity. 

A second Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications initiative, the 
deregulation of cable television, has 
been more favorably received. Not that 
the bureaucrats are in favor of deregu¬ 
lation in principle, mind you. Rather, 
the criticism blaming their restrictive 
policies for Japan's backwardness in 
advanced communications had grown 


too loud to ignore any longer. At the 
end of 1993, the ministry agreed to 
allow up to 33 percent foreign owner¬ 
ship in cable TV firms. Then in April, the 
Ministry of Posts and Telecommunica¬ 
tions indicated that it would permit 
cable operators in different areas to 
connect to each other 

(Government 
restrictions on the 
size of the areas 
that cable compa¬ 
nies can serve 
have been a major 
factor in prevent¬ 
ing firms from 
achieving sufficient economies of scale 
to operate at a profit. Lack of capital 
has in turn prevented cable companies 
from expanding, with the result that 
today only about 3 percent of Japanese 
homes are wired for cable versus 63 
percent in the US.) 

Several powerful corporate groups 
are gearing up to get serious about 
providing cable to the Japanese do¬ 
mestic market. Typically, these cluster 
around a giant trading company, with a 
US partner providing operating exper¬ 
tise and programming and a Japanese 
affiliate supplying hardware. One such 
affiliate is Itochu, which has reportedly 
teamed up with Time Warner, US West, 
and Toshiba; others possibly involving 
US giant TCI, are in the works. 

Still more deregulation is in the 
works. The Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications is currently con¬ 
ducting a sweeping review of laws and 
policies affecting communications and 
broadcasting. These are currently 
administered by separate fiefs within 
the ministry. But bowing to the march 
of digital technology, the bureaucrats 
are likely to recommend that in the 
future a single set of regulations will 
suffice for both. 


The Posts and 
Telecommunications 
Ministry admits 
defeat. Twice. 
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up with regional power companies and cable 
operators throughout Japan to form a nation¬ 
wide network. 

Meanwhile, back in Rasumigaseki, the turf 
war for control over construction of the next- 
generation network rages on. Thus far, alt that 
has been agreed upon is the construction over 
the next three years, at a cost of ¥4J trillion to 
¥5.2 trillion (US$40 million to $50 million), of a 
new, interministerial 6Mbps fiber network con¬ 
necting 50 or 60 government research laborato¬ 
ries. Responsibility for running this network 
nominally belongs to the Science and Tech¬ 
nology Agency* But the agency is a lesser player 
in Japan’s great bureaucratic game, and has 
little practical experience with networks and 
few 7 qualified personnel. Behind the scenes, the 
National Center for Science Information Sys¬ 
tems, an institute belonging to the education 
ministry, is maneuvering to gain control. 

But in the heat of battle, the bureaucrats 
appear to have lost sight of what matters most 
That is, the creation of new sendees and the 
development of applications* “If you look at the 
US National Information Infrastructure initia¬ 
tive” NTT’s Ruho says, “in addition lo conduit, 
the government also gave budget For libraries, 
universities, and medical centers-to promote 
the development of applications and to encour¬ 
age the spread of online databases to give peo¬ 
ple easy access* But the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications doesn’t understand - they 
ignore this kind of key issue” 

The Japanese are acutely aware of the prob¬ 
lems caused by an unaccountable bureaucracy 
that puts the short-term interests of individual 
ministries ahead of those of the nation. Bring¬ 
ing the bureaucrats back into tine was a high 
priority of the reformist government ted, until 
April, by Morihiro Hosokawa, though success 
ultimately eluded him. A major problem is that 
many of the government’s new representatives 
are still wet behind the ears, and even senior 
coalition politicians have no previous govern¬ 
ment experience. So, paradoxically, the effect of 
the new government has been Lo strengthen the 
hand of the bureaucrats. Japanese politicians 
appear to know even less about networking 
than Japanese bureaucrats. There used to be 
one Diet member who used a computer bulletin 
hoard to communicate with liis constituents. 
Unfortunately, he lost his seat in the last elec¬ 
tion. And it Is doubtful whether even he jacked 
into an ISDN phone. ■ ■ ■ 

Bob Johns lone (bob johnstone@twics.com) 
wrote “Wiring Japan”for Wired 2.02. 
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Get Smart. Get Dysan. For todays highly-mobile professionals, all the insurance in 
the world can't prevent accidents which can cause you to lose your data. That's why the more you 
travel, the more you need to backup your data on Dysan diskettes. 

Dysan 3.5“ and 5.25“ floppy diskettes provide the most reliable, virus-free, certified backup ^ 

available. Plus, they come formatted to save you time, and are packaged 
in recyclable plastic cases for safe, organized storage. 

The next time you travel, take off with the only data 
backup that's guaranteed to perform—and guaranteed for life. 
Ask lor Dysan diskettes at your favorite computer store, and 
insure a happy landing on your next business trip. 
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Bad Attitude: 

Business as Usual on the Infobahn 


By James Cappio 


leeping better at night knowing 
that Bill Clinton ts your president? 
No more bolting upright in bed, 
feebly clawing at sweat-stained 
sheets, waking from scraps of fevered 
dreams in which the Republicans are re¬ 
elected and our information technology 


There's about as much 
chance of a many-to- 
many network built 
out of "enlightened 
self-interest" as there 
is that the Clinton 

administration will „ , . . .. 

policy is set by a man who doesn t know a 
willingly abandon the UPC scanner when he sees one? Don't go 

Cl I n n P r q t ^ n H R rH back t0 s ^ ee P j ust If the trend in feder- 

1 al information policy that emerged in Vice 

President Al Gore's January 1994 speech 
at the University of California at Los Ange¬ 
les continues, the National Information Infrastructure (Nil) will 
be less like the most revolutionary advance in technology 
since Gutenberg and more like - well. Prodigy. 

The vice president's UCLA speech, like other Clinton admin¬ 
istration information policy pronouncements, set forth five 
objectives for a federal information policy. None are concrete 
enough for anybody to oppose. But when government and 
industry announce an "emerging national consensus" in favor 
of apple pie, they are more likely to deliver a mouthful of Ritz 
crackers; why would the recipe offered by the vice president 
be an exception? 

The Nil would scarcely be worth building if if offered no 
more than 500 channels of MTV, no matter how holographic, 
ambient and jacked in to the gills. Its real payoff, its visionary 
promise, would be the possibility of an "Athens without 
slaves" ora "Jeffersonian democracy" in which people can 
provide information as easily as they consume it. A net¬ 
worked world offers the possibility of many-to-many commu¬ 
nication, permitting widely separated individuals to bind 
themselves into collectives. 

The vice president seemed to embrace this vision in a 
December 1993 speech at the National Press Club when he 
promised that "each person will turn from being just a con¬ 
sumer to being a consumer and a provider." But as we've seen 
at UCLA, such language has a ring more of rhetoric than reali¬ 
ty. True many-to-many capability, an inevitability in Decem¬ 
ber, was demoted to a project for future research by January, 
when Gore said: "We must also explore the future of noncom¬ 
mercial broadcasting." 

But what about that nascent national many-to-many net¬ 
work, the Internet? It's under siege, Mitch Kapor, who has 
called for the privatization of the Internet since at least 1991, 


acknowledges that free expression by Individuals requires 
government protection in a privatized Internet But if the 
private communications industry cannot be trusted on its 
own to preserve many-to-many connections that already 
exist, how likely is it to ensure that such connections will be 
built into the Nil? 

In his manifesto in Wired T3 ("Where Is the Digital Highway 
Really Heading?" page S3), Kapor can only offer the hope that 
a "logic of self-interest" will lead the cable and telephone 
companies to "permit the greatest diversity of content and 
services." The problem isn't so much Kapor's Panglossian faith 
In an Invisible hand that will mesh public good with corporate 
objectives, but his assumption that the "enlightened self- 
interest" In question is profit. Diversity will maximize profit 
only by assuring the largest possible customer base. Since 
when does mass appeal mean the flourishing of free, 
autonomous, yet interdependent individuals that is the hall¬ 
mark of a "Jeffersonian democracy"? 

In his National Press Club speech, the vice president was 
closer to the truth: "Well turn from consumers into providers. 
In a way, this change represents a kind of empowerment." 
Certainly, access to networks such as the Nil is the power issue 
of our time. Unfortunately, the vice president went on to liken 
individuals under the "communications revolution" to mere 
instrumental sources of Informational "added value" to the 
economy, like factory workers. That's precisely the wrong 
analogy if networks are to form the basis of an electronic 
"Jeffersonian democracy " The Industrial Revolution took 
power out of factory workers' hands, depriving them of con¬ 
trol over their own production by the particular way it har¬ 
nessed the division of labor. Adam Smith's workers, who spe¬ 
cialized in making pin heads or pin shafts, had no control over 
their ultimate assembly and disposition. 

The real significance of the Information Revolution is that a 
worldwide network centered on true many-to-many commu¬ 
nication is our first chance since the Industrial Revolution to 
take large-scale power back into our own hands. Consider the 
forces that wifi actually build the NIL If, as the existence of a 
true many-to-many world network implies, everybody has the 
power to make artistic products of any kind and to distribute 
them to anybody on the planet essentially for the asking, the 
need for an entertainment industry suddenly disappears. 
Because the issue is power - the precondition of profit - 
there's about as much chance that the communications 
industry will build a many-to-many network out of "eniight- 
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Nine Principles for 


Virtual Communities Work 


ened self-interest" as there is that the Clinton administration 
will willingly abandon the Clipper encryption standard, Ignor- 
. ing poet Audre Lorde's admonition that the master's tools will 
never dismantle the master's house, Kapor trusts that the 
master will hand over the tools. 

One historical example might seem to offer grounds for 
optimism. The telephone is interactive and has a fair (though 
not perfect) claim to universal access, 8ut its universality did 
not arise from the competitive private pursuit of self-interest 
Early in the century, AT&T gained dominance by first creating 
and monopolizing the market for long lines and then using 
that control to eliminate its regional competitors. Even so, it 
only provided universal service because of the profound per¬ 
sonal democratic beliefs of its president, Theodore VaiL 
The AT&T example also helps show that universal access, a 
Clinton administration promise, doesn't guarantee many-to- 
many interactivity. The telephone is one-to-one; people use it 
to produce and communicate their own thoughts. Thus, it 
seems to provide a model for the Nil. Yet the proposed Nil 


contains no similar structural feature to ensure that its users 
will be able to produce and distribute their own products. 

This degree of many-to-many interactivity is necessary, I sug¬ 
gest, for a truly liberating redistribution of power. 

I would love to have the Clinton administration to prove me 
wrong by proposing a revised Communications Act that con¬ 
tains strong protections for many-to-many communications. 
I'm not counting on it, though. The most the vice president 
promised at UCLA is nondiscriminatory access - an antitrust 
concept intended to protect small and start-up information 
purveyors from the monopoly power of their big brothers. No 
doubt people will turn the Nil to their own communicative 
ends, to the extent the architecture permits, but I find this to 
be small comfort Many-to-many communications should be 
the cornerstone of federal information policy, not the object 
of guerrilla war. 


James C appio [cappio@panix.com] fives, writes, and practices 
taw in New York City. 




If all cyberspace gives 
you is an e-mail 
address - a place to 
hang your virtual hat 
and chat about your 
hobbies - you've 
been cheated. What 
most of us want is a 
place where we're 
known and accepted 
on the content of our 
character. 


By Mike Godwin 


o get an idea of how fast the move 
to cyberspace is occurring, com¬ 
pare it to the growth in suburban 
housing in postwar America, 

David Halberstam writes in The Fifties that 
"In 1944 there had been only 114,GOG new 
single houses started; by 1946 that figure 
h ad j u m ped to 937,000; to 1,118,000 i n 
1948; and to 1.7 million in 1950." Halber¬ 
stam attributes the growth to Bill Levitt's 
innovations in mass-produced housing, 
coupled with the immense postwar 
demand for such housing. 

Over the last decade and a half a similar 
boom has occurred in "the Matrix" - the 
term John Quarterman, of Matrix information and Directory 
Services (MIDS), uses for the global web of connected com¬ 
puter networks and conferencing systems whose largest com¬ 
ponent is the Internet, In 19SG liberal estimates of the number 
of people online were in the hundreds of thousands - now 
they are in the tens of millions. "We estimate approximately 
29 million users on the main global distributed networks in 
the Matrix, as of October 1993," writes Editor Quarterman in 
Matrix News f a newsletter published by MIDS. 'This is not all 


of the Matrix, but it is the largest distributed networks in the 
Matrix, namely FidoNet, UUCP, BITNET, and the Internet." Add 
in commercial online services such as CompuServe, Prodigy, 
and America Online, Quarterman says, and you may get near¬ 
ly 35 million users. And that doesn't even count those who 
participate in bulletin board systems (BBSes) that aren't con* 
nected to any network. 

Of course, not everyone with an e-mail address actually 
spends much time online. Clearly, a lot of people see a value 
to having that e-mail address, just as many people in the 
postwar world saw value in owning a house, "If a new car was 
a status symbol, a house was something else," Halberstam 
writes. "Owning a house came to be the embodiment of the 
new American dream." 

But in cyberspace, increasingly, the dream is not just "own¬ 
ing a house" - it's living in the right neighborhood. One of the 
reasons the Well (Whole Earth Lectronic Link), which has only 
about 9,000 registered users, Is such a tony address in cyber¬ 
space is that the perception of community is so strong, A few 
Welt users argue that, in fact, this perception is illusory, but 
they ignore the fact that the value of a shared hallucination is 
that it's shared. 

Compare the experience of logging on to CompuServe or 
America Online for the first time - it's a bit tike being dropped 
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in the middle of Manhattan without a map or a guide and 
trying to find a place you want to live. You may eventually 
find a simpatico neighborhood on the upper West Side or in 
the Village or in So Ho, but it will take you a while to learn 
enough about the city to make intelligent decisions. The 
same thing is true of large commercial conferencing systems 
and especially true of Usenet - is it any wonder that so many 
people try these systems fora while and then give up? 

The Well seems to have gotten disproportionate press for 
its size - it's regarded as one of the "great good places" of 
cyberspace. True, there's sizable attrition of new users, as with 
all online conferencing systems, and it has yet to come to 
terms with how it wants to handle growth. But most of the 
people who stick around on the Well are positively fanatical 
about its value as an online community. So, taking the Well as 
my model, I'm laying out here nine principles for planning 
virtual communities and for making them work: 

► Use software that promotes good discussions. Well users 
like to complain about PicoSpan, the system s conferencing 
software, but it does several things right, often by using what 
software designers call "constrained choices." For example, 
one can't start a new topic merely by responding to an old 
posting, so discussions and topics tend not to fragment the 
way they do on Usenet and CompuServe. And you can't 
respond to individual postings unless you either read every¬ 
thing that's been posted previously in the topic or else make 
a deliberate decision to skip those earlier postings. This tends 
to reduce the amount of redundancy and to make threads of 
discussion more coherent. 

► Don't impose a length limitation on postings. Some sys- 
terns limit the length of postings to 25 lines. This doesn't 
matter much If what you're interested in is banter and short 
tidbits, but it puts a crimp in discussions of history or politics 
or literature. Sometimes Issues require serious space in order 
to be discussed fully. Individuals should be able to post essays 
as well as one-liners. 

► Front-had your system with talkative, diverse people. The 
Well made a strategic decision early on to give free accounts 
or comp time to individuals and hosts who could be counted 
on to make interesting and provocative comments. In a way, 
the thing that makes the Well work is not that it brings 
together like-minded people, but that it brings together dif¬ 
ferent-minded ones - users who inspire conversations and 
sometimes controversy with the strength and heterodoxy of 
their views. 

► Let the users resolve their own disputes. On the whole, 

Wei! management has taken a hands-off position when it 
comes to users' interpersonal disputes and conflicts. Exper¬ 
ienced users don't turn to management to complain - they 
choose instead to hash out their differences in public. And 
the Well has imposed few rules on public discourse. The 
result has been that the user population has developed 

or adopted its own community norms about quoting each 
other and publishing e-mail, and they are enforced largely 
by social pressures. 

► Provide Institutional memory. Some of the Well's confer¬ 
ences have postings dating back to the mid-1980s founding 


of the system. New users can come online and read about 
things that happened on the Well, which is based in the SF 
Bay area, early on. For example, it helps one get a sense of the 
Well as a community to read how users helped each other 
during the '89 Loma Prieta earthquake or the Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia, fire. 

► Promote continuity. Of the Well's core users, a significant 
number were active in the very early days of the system, and 
most have been online on the system for years. What makes 
the Well fee! like a community is what makes anyplace feef 
like a community - you see the same "faces," know the same 
personalities, and have ongoing relationships. 

► fie host to a particular interest group. The We! Ms the 
cyberspace home of Deadheads - Grateful Dead fans regular¬ 
ly congregate on the Well to share information and converse 
about their favorite band. Their participation provides impor¬ 
tant cash flow to keep the community operating, and it also 
provides diversity, as Deadheads go "over the wall" and con¬ 
verse on non-Grateful Dead forums. 

► Provide places for children. The Well provides access to 
the Kid Li n k network for 10- to 15-yea r-o Id kids, but, more 
importantly, it has a tradition of treating young people with 
respect, on the assumption that what they say is as worth 
reading as anyone else's contribution. 

► Most Important: Confront the users with a crisis. 

OK, 3t's hard to stage-manage crises. But it seems to be the 
case that events like the Oakland fire or LambdaMOO's cyber¬ 
space rape (see "Johnny Manhattan Meets the Furry Muckers," 
Wired 2.03, page 92) crystallize users' sense of belonging to a 
place they care about. 

There are probably some other rules I haven't thought of, 
of course. But 1 think the ones I've fisted here amount to a 
blueprint for successful cyberspace communities; the systems 
I know to have a truly communal feel [the Well, of course, but 
also ECHO, several MOOs and BBSes, and a few little pockets 
of Usenet) abide by most of these rules. 

We should remember that Bill Levitt's "Levittown" was 
only the first attempt at solving a population boom, and it 
wasn't necessarily the most successful one. Subsequent 
developments - like George Mitchell's now-famous The 
Woodlands, a planned community in Texas - recognized that 
housing was only part of the picture: Schools, police, and 
well-designed public spaces were all essential to creating a 
place you want to be. 

if all cyberspace gives you is an e-mail address - a place to 
hang your virtual hat and chat about your hobbies - you've 
been cheated. What most of us will want in the future, I think, 
is a place where we re known and accepted on the basis of 
what Martin Luther King Jr. called "the content of our charac¬ 
ter.' 1 But in the absence of planning and of a deliberate archi¬ 
tectural vision about shaping virtual communities, the incom¬ 
ing hordes of cyberspace inhabitants will be left wholly alien¬ 
ated, isolated, without any sense of belonging. 

Virtually homeless. 

Mike Godwin (mnemonic@eff.org) is online counsel for the 
Electronic Frontier Foundation . 
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They helped Steve Jackson Games 


hand the Feds a stinging defeat in court 


Their "Open Platform" proposal is the 

heart of Gore's Infobahn policy 


They lead the coalition 
fighting the Clipper Chip. 
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The EFF does something that Mitch Kapor 


has wanted to do for three decades - 








Left to right: Mitch Kapor, Rob Glaser, Jerry Berman, John Perry Barlow, John Gilmore, 


Stewart Brand, Esther Dyson, DavU Johnson. Photo by Bill ZiinaMk 


















3 ardly anyone is eating the shrimp, 

A silver bucket of chipped ice sits in the middle of the table, 

I engorged with the Fattest, juiciest shrimp you could 
I ever want, and they're being ignored. So is the beef satay. 

The dozen people standing around Ihe table don't appear to 
notice Lhis - Lhey’re not even drinking the wine, so deep 
La are they in celebratory conversation. 

Did you hear about Barlow and Gore? 

Did you see Mitch an G SPAN? 

More people wander into Lhe back room of Bistro Rtiti, reserved for 
tonight's quarterly dinner for the Electronic Frontier Foundation’s board of 
directors and friends. The Bistro is a cozily upscale place overlooking the 
hay in San Francisco'S skyscrapered financial district. It has a wuud-burn- 
ing stove and valet parking, though at the moment, as the sun goes to bed 
without a light, the valet looks like he’s about to thrombose because who¬ 
ever left the white Jaguar in the front... also left the car alarm on. 

The poor man is racing around, fitting his valet’s key in each door, 
trying to get in and disarm the beast, U’s getting louder with each pulse, 
the lights are flashing, and a crowd is gathering on the sidewalk. People 
are sticking fingers in their ears. At the last possible moment, tile valet 
finds the one door that will accept his key (Lhe passenger door?), slides in, 


connect in one seamless w eb of point-to-point, peer-to-peer harmony. 
With equal access for all. 

And It'S really just the beginning. Plans are being laid, being pitched 
among the people here wailing for supper. They want to put the science 
back into political science. The idea is to go further than the Open Plat¬ 
form, further than the National Information Infrastructure, 

The idea is to reclaim Washington. 

Jl all makes sense when you consider that l our of the ten board mem¬ 
bers are hackers, software people used to methodical problem solving. 
Start with one simple statement* add it to another unlit, the next thing 
you know, you have millions of lines of code Lhat run the whole damn 
space shuttle. How hard could it be to hack government? 

That bottom-up approach has led some ofthe people in this very room 
to talk about building a Net political party, founded on lhe premise that 
centralized authority is inefficient and archaic. Centralized government, 
they say, will be made obsolete by the push-button, interactive democra¬ 
cy that an Open Platform could create. “The fundamental thing (the Net 
does) is to overcome the advantages of economies of scale... so the big 
guys don’t rule/’ says Esther Dyson, a board member, who says orga¬ 
nized political parties won’t be needed if open networks “enablepeople to 
organize ad hoc, rather than gel stuck in some rigid group.” 




"The fundamental thing (the Net does) is to overcome the advantages of economies of scale 


industry's most intellectual newsletter. Dyson says organized political parties won't be 
some rigid group." The Net, the very network itself, is merely a means to an end. The end is 


punches the right code, and the alarm quiets. 

You half expect to hear an icy female voice - that dead-flat computer 
voice overused in techno-thrillers like The Andromeda Strain, back w hen 
technology was bad and out of control - you expect that voice to whisper 
out ofthe Jaguar’s grille and reassure all: 

The alarm has hem aborted III systems are now normal. 

It’s a funny counterpoint to whafs going on aL the private party within, 
where technology feels under control and at your service. 

Someone near die shrimp says: Mitch was mentioned by the vice president! 

He really was, but if you know anything about the EFF, you certainly 
know by now that Al Gore credited Milch Rapor, EFPs chairman and co- 
fminder, with helping draft the blueprint for the National Information 
Infrastructure, ft was a fine moment for Rapor and a plum for lhe Wash¬ 
ington, DC-based nonprofit EFF. The four-year-old organization has been 
trying lo become the political force of cyberspace. Some people think it’s 
succeeding. If you listened to the vice president’s first major address on 
overhauling the nation’s telecommunications policy, way back in Decem¬ 
ber 1995, or read the administration’s white paper, yon might agree: An 
EFF concept was the keystone of the whole thing. 

The Open Platform 

It’s barely a metaphor, and neither as sexy sounding as the electronic 
frontier nor as overused as the national information superhighway, but 
there it is, the Open Platform - a model for how telephone companies, 
cable companies, newspapers, TV stations, and your mom will all inter- 


Joshua Quittner (quit@newsday.com) covers technology for Newsday. He 
wrote the high-tech thriller Mother's Day with his wife, Michelle Slatalla. 


Rapor himself has been talking a lot lately about a “floating academy,” 
an EFF evangelistic entity on Lhe Net, spreading the word, propagating 
lhe vision of what the New World could be. The Net, the very network 
itself you see, is merely a means to an end. The end is to reverse-engi¬ 
neer government, to hack Politics down to its component parts and fix it. 

The Beginnings 

Who are these guys? 

In some ways, they are the Merry Pranksters, those apostles of LSD, 
who tripped through the 1960s in a psychedelic bus named Furthur, led 
by novelist Ren Kesey and chronicled by Tom Wolfe in The Electric Ko Qi¬ 
zi id Add Test Older and wiser now, I hey’re on the road again, without the 
bus and Lhe add, but dispensing many similar-sounding bromides: Turn 
on, jack in, get connected. Feed your head with the roar of bits pulsing 
across the cosmos, and learn something about who you are* 

Among them are former acid-heads turned millionaires: ideologues 
who came of age during the 1960s, then proved themselves in the mar¬ 
ketplace, Ross Perot-like. And now, grown up, they have retired from the 
business world to make federal policy, to change the things they were 
powerless to change when they were love-bead-festooned kids. 

They’re not interested in all Federal policy - just information policy. 
Information policy is as i mportant to the future as, well, Free Speech or 
the Freedom of Assembly or the Right to Privacy, all constitutional privi¬ 
leges that will either get trampled in the stampede to an Information Age 
(if some people have their way) or be reclaimed and strengthened (if oth¬ 
ers have their way). Enlightened information policy will protect our ability 
to exchange new ideas, to evolve and improve the human condition. 

There are naysayers (not in Ibis room, of course, but they're out there) 
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who wave their hands dismissively and say this is all a big fat joke. The 
EFF has already abandoned its original mission - looking out for Lhe 
Little Guy in Cyberspace, lliey say. And where once the foundation 
warned against police agencies behaving like security guards for tele¬ 
phone companies, now ton much of its funding conies from the local and 
long-distance telcos (in fact, no more than 10 percenl of lhe EFFs US$1.5 
million annual budget conies from those companies). The EFF is ideolog¬ 
ically peripatetic, a hobby for Kapor; it will surely disappear when Kapor 
loses interest, they say. (Kapor, EFFs first major contributor, now ponies 
up only 15 percent of its budget. That's still an expensive hobby.) 

While admitting that this public policy phase of his life has a “huge 
novelty Factor, all this new stuff, all these new skills to master,'’ Kapor 
denies that his concern is short-term - not in his involvement with the 
foundation, not with the foundation's involvement in national affairs. The 
EFF is here for the long term because there is much meaningful work to 
be done. The organization does something lie's wanted to do for three 
decades, he says - “find a way of preserving the ideology of the 1900s.” 

Introductions 

But first, dinner. Everyone takes their seats. 

Kapor, a pleasant-looking man with an almost ancient-Mayan mien. 


Barlow: U I just got into trouble. At a certain point with kids, you just 
go bad. We all got motorcycles, we got tlondas. We became vandals. Got 
drunk” 

Tliis was nut how Barlow's mother or father, a stale senator, wanted 
John to turn nut, so they packed him off to prep school. Fountain Valley 
High School, near Colorado Springs, Colorado, is important mainly in the 
Life of Barlow for introducing him to fellow student Robert Weir, who 
would go on to be a founding member of the Grateful Dead. 

By 1970 Barlow himself had written his First song for the Dead and had 
just finished a novel called The Departures, It was about “looking for fron¬ 
tiers after there aren't any” It’s never been publi she d. 

He did the starving hippie-artist tiling in Manhattan. Bell-bottomed 
jeans. Wrote screenplays and more songs for the Dead. Did drugs and 
teamed his way around the psychedelic frontier, even hung around with 
acid guru Timothy Leary and got the Dead to come visit Miilbrook, New 
York, the hushed mecca of LSD-induced enlightenment 

The death of his father brought John Perry Barlow home to the Bar 
Plus Ranch, where 1.000 cud-chewing mother cows roamed on 7,000 
acres. With American beef consumption in decline, though, Barlow 
looked for other ways to make money and. in 1986, bought a Compaq 
luggable computer as a writer's toot, “a better White Out ” 


...so the big guys don't rule," says Esther Dyson, an EFF board member and editor of the 


needed if open networks "enable people to organize ad hoc, rather than get stuck in 
to reverse-engineer government to hack Politics down to its component parts and fix it. 


stands at the front of the private room and beams like a proud owner. 

The board members and guests settle into three long tables that form a 
large IL Waiters and waitresses quietly remove the uneaten shrimp and 
sat ay and whisper to each diner: Chicken, steak or fish? Hot from the 
wood stove, 

Now, Kapor makes a few welcoming remarks and asks everyone to 
introduce themselves and tell why they Ye here. “Starting with - you,” he 
says, pointing to a callused-Ion king, bleary-eyed man imperiously wear¬ 
ing a blazer, a knotted silk scarf, and a name Lag that says “Hi. Fm,.. 
barlow@eff.org” Tliis is John Perry Barlow, the Great. Metaphoririan, the 
very man who coined the term “Electronic Frontier.” 

“Tell them how you travel, John!” yells Dyson, sitting behind him at an 
adjacent table. 

“Well” rumbles Barlow, with the happy-scrabbly growl of a mart who 
could never quite give up smoking, “sometimes l travel by bicycle, some¬ 
times by computer, and sometimes ’like Lhe day before yesterday - 1 
travel by Air Force Two.” 

Everyone boots and cheers at 111 is allusion to Barlow's (and therefore 
the Foundation’s) triumph, hitching a ride with Gore from Lns Angeles to 
San Francisco. It makes perfect sense that it was Barlow who scored this 
coup. Barlow } the traveler, knows everyone. 

A Rancher s Soul 

Picture a teenage John Perry Barlow, the consummate Young Rebel, 
bombing around Sublette County, Wyoming, on a beat-up Honda motor¬ 
cycle, drunk and disorderly with a pack of pals, making a damn fool of 
himself, causing some of .the elders in town to shake their heads and say, 
41 Is this any way for a Barlow to behave?” It's the late 1950s, 


Like Alice's looking glass, lhe Compaq took Barlow to some curioser 
and curioser places. An old friend, David Cans, w r ho hosts the syndicated 
Grateful Dead Radio Hour, told Barlow about a place called the Well, 

“lie convinced me to get a modem and to log on to this thing so 1 could 
talk to Deadheads and hear what they bad to say,” Barlow says, 

Barlow'S great-granduncle had been the first white man to spend a 
winter in the upper headwaters of Wyoming's Green River, in 1875, and 
stories of that time had always resonated in Barlow. It's what Barlow was 
thinking about when lie encountered cy berspace 111 years after his 
great-granduncle's adventure, “I thought it was amazing because it was 
like a small town. Fd been thinking a lot about small towns because mine 
was dying.” 

On a harsh December day in 1989, Barlow, now comfortably in his 
forties, was as oblivious as you can be to the brilliant fight show that 
nature played daily on the mountains outside his window. He sal before 
Uie computer, awestruck and “zombiefied ” as his whole TRW credit his¬ 
tory spilled out across the screen, courtesy of a budding young hacker 
from Queens, New York, named Phiber Oplik, This event was the climax 
oF a ten-day, flame-filled on line forum about hackers sponsored on Lhe 
Well by Harper's magazine. (Phiber had put Ids modem where his mouth 
was to cap off a flame war he and Barlow engaged in during the forum.) 
Barlow sent e-mail to Phiber - “call me” - and Phiber did. They became 
friends, in a way the old rebel and the young one. 

On Martin Luther King Day, January 15, 1990. AT&T's telephone net¬ 
work failed sensationally, disrupting service for hours in the Northeast, 
Suddenly, the words, “weYe all connected” took on a new, darker mean¬ 
ing. Less than two weeks later, Phiber Oplik and two fellow hackers in 
New York City were raided by the US Secret Service. Their com- 12 a ► 
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RASTER 

MASTERS 

Enough with virtual reality - 
virtual hallucinations? 

"Freeform mind biowing/' is how Raster Master 
Creon Levit describes the goal of his band's 
visual music. "We're trying to develop a new per¬ 
formance medium: live computer-graphics 
ensemble performance," 

Raster Masters' Improvisations are a cascade of 
swirling, metamorphosing images: '60s light 
shows grafted onto '80s music videos, real time, 
"Enough of reality - let's do virtual halluci¬ 
nations/' Levit declares, "We are instrument 
builders, playing away on the visual equivalent 
of the first synthesizers," 

Give this group one thing: They've got some 
high-end equipment. No wimpy Video Toasters 
for this outfit! Try two Onyx RealityEngines 2 
along with two Indigo 2 Extremes. It takes a 12- 
foot truck to pack up all their beefy machinery; 
setting up for a performance takes five hours. 

For these artists, corporate sponsorship 
resembles traditional patronage of the arts more 
than it does the run-of-the-mill Miller Beer logo 
stuck in your face. Two of the Raster Masters 
work for Silicon Graphics; among their duties is 
writing the code that creates their visual music - 
code that a Macintosh could never crunch, SGI, 
of course, also provides the machines that the 
Raster Masters use. 

Of the group's three highly skilled program¬ 
mers, two - Levit and David Tristram - worked at 
the NASA Ames Research Center, in Mountain 
View, California. Levit still works there. When 
Tristram left NASA, he went to work at SGI. There 
he met Ron Fischer, the Raster Masters' third 
programmer. Fischer compares performance 
graphics to "puppets, directly reacting to many 
operator actions at once." 

Graphic designer Maggie Hoppe plays the role 
of mixer-cum-video-switcher. Sound designer 
Jonathan Nelson spins a dense mix of sounds. 

Look for the Raster Masters in Amsterdam at 
the TJLE Convention on June 28 and at the Mon- 
treux Music Festival in Montreux, Switzerland, in 
mid-July. Stateside, you can see them at Digital 
World in Los Ange/es on June 9 and at SIGGRAPH 
in Orlando , Florida , Jufy 24 to 29. E-maif; rm- 
request@tesfa.esd.sgi.com. - Jonathan £ 

Jonathan £ (jevB@weiisfxa.us) believes that world 

musk is a huge ever-growing pulsating brain , 
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COMputer 


DEaier 


The fall Comdex is the most impor¬ 
tant annual trade show for digital 
consumers. Every year 2,000 exhib¬ 
itors rent 2 million square feet of 
convention space in Las Vegas, the 
synthetic city. Every year more than 
100,000 people stroll through 
this grand flea market to sell, buy, 
or promote a bit of The Future. 
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Don't think Comdex 
is just a carnival of 
booths - rt's a war 
zone. The companies 
are going at it ban¬ 
ner to banner, pro¬ 
motion to promo¬ 
tion, image to image. 














The crowd on the 
floor is so afraid 
of missing the new, 
the hot, the latest, 
that - like ravaging 
insects - It seizes 
every brochure, 
every press release 
at every booth, laid 
in its path like bait* 
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Comdex is a jarring 
urbanscape - Micro¬ 
soft's cathedral and 
Vivid Video's porn 
shop, 3M's Century 
City tower, and Micro- 
graphx's armadillo 
racetrack - a sprawl 
of (mostly) men and 
moving things in 
which you lose your 
way and your head. 


















More than 100,000 
digital road 
builders live out 
the simulacra of 
Steven Spielberg. 

A simulacrum, like 
the entirety of 
Comdex, is a sub¬ 
stitution where 
you forget what the 
substitute is sub¬ 
stituting for. 


The floor is Fellini's 
Satyrkon - a city 
of hell that is laid 
out, every booth 
and footprint of it, 
as entertainment. 
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Sylvia Plachy has been a staff photogra¬ 
pher at the Village Voice since 1977. 

Her book Sylvia P/achy's Unguided Tour. 
won the ICP Infinity award in 1991» 


Marshall Blonsky teaches semiotics at the 
New School for Social Research in New York 
and at New York University, He is writing a 
book for Viking Penguin on the creation and 
promotion of the Apple Newton, 


they know what to do 
with their treasure? 
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SUER JENSEN 


Wired: The story of how you 
beat AT&T is a classic David 
and Goliath story. 

Goeken: Myself and some other 
fellows were selling two-way radio 
systems. We put in an application 
for the microwave license from 
Chicago to St. Louis. The only pur¬ 
pose was to allow truckers to put 
their two-way radio systems on 
our towers and use the microwave 
towers to bring the signal back to 
Chicago or Sc Louis. We never 
figured on making any money on 
this. We just felt we'd sell more 
radios and get some maintenance 
contracts. But AT&T (and other 
telephone companies) all filed a 
petition to deny our application. 

To show you how smart we were, 
we knew it was going to take some 
big money to fight these compa¬ 
nies, so each of us put in $600 for 
a total of $3,000. The rest is history. 
What's great is that it shows that 
five people with a belief and a 
willingness to stick to It and $3,000 
can go in there and fight the world's 
largest company and change an 
industry. 

Is it still possible for one person 
with an idea to take on today's 
communications conglomerates 
like Bell Atlantic and TCI? 

The advantage an individual has 
over a big company is dedication, 
fighting for something he believes 
in. An entrepreneur is a person 
who doesn't understand what an 
obstacle is. Lots of times people 
are afraid to make a move. To me, 
it's not how many failures you 
have, it's getting that one success 
that pays off. You take an individ¬ 
ual - he's going to put the effort in 
to come up with a better product 
and give better service to the cus¬ 
tomer. Today, MCI is more struc¬ 
tured than AT&T probably ever 
was. But that's the way life goes. 
With MCI falling into the same 


Rich Karpin ski (5 ? 1-5Q59@mcimail 
.com) is Technical Editor/News 
Director of Telephony, a weekly 
trade magazine covering the 
telecommunications industry. 


Thirty years ago, John 
"Jack" Goeken strung a few 
radio transmitters on a St. 
Louis-to-Chicago truck 
route, founded MCI Com¬ 
munications Corp„and 
eventually toppled the Bell 
System. Later, he combined 
computers and flowers (Flo¬ 
ral Network Inc. (FTD)l and 
phones and airplanes (GTE 
Airfone Inc.). His latest ven¬ 
ture, In-Flight Phone Corp„ 
uses all-digital cellular 
radio, video screens, and 
under-the-seat 386 PCs to 
bring noise-free communi¬ 
cations and information 
and entertainment services 
to the skies. Now Goeken, 
63, is plotting one more 
grand battle: He plans to 
take on the phone compa¬ 
nies in the local service 
game. "One thing I don't 
want to do is sit in a rocking 
chair," he says. 


mold, it opens the door for some 
new people to come in and make 
some inroads. 

But the playing field in commu¬ 
nications today seems tilted 
toward big companies. For in¬ 
stance, the government is auc¬ 
tioning off PCS spectrum - basi¬ 
cally starting a new industry - 
only to companies that have the 
big bucks. 

With MCI, there was no way we 
could have bid in an auction. But 
we came in with lots of innovation. 
If you have to go out and buy 
spectrum, the financial people run 
the company from the start. And 
the entrepreneur with a good idea 
gets shut out. 

Can large companies drive inno¬ 
vation? 

Large companies don't take risks. 
So there are lots of opportunities 
out there. That's why when we get 
In-Flight up and operating and 
profitable, hopefully later this year, 
I'd like to go into the local distribu¬ 
tion business, compete with the 
local telephone companies. 1 think 


that's a tremendous market. That 
would be like a complete circle: 
Start out with competition in long¬ 
distance and end your life with 
competition for local phone com¬ 
panies. 

There are a lot of companies 
preparing to take on the Bells 
(including, now, MCI). What will 
you do differently? 

I'm not going to give away my 
ideas, but what well do js be bet¬ 
ter at a lower cost. Ill keep my 
mind open, see who's out there 
and what's being offered. We'll 
look at using a mixture of trans¬ 
mission technologies. No one 
technology fits every application: 
fiber optics, coaxial cable, spread 
spectrum, gigahertz microwave 
radio, infrared. What we'd do is 
form a company with a nucleus of 
experts from various aspects of 
communications. We've been talk¬ 
ing to people enough to know 
there's an interest. Nobody's come 
up with my approach so far We 
would operate locally, on a nation¬ 
wide basis. We'd be putting all new 
equipment in place. We're looking 
at maybe $200, $250 per subscrib¬ 
er. (Typical network costs today are 
$1,000-plus per customer.) 

Will those cost reductions get 
passed on to consumers? 

If you look at what telephone com¬ 
panies charge today for long dis¬ 
tance service, it's ten or fifteen 
cents a minute. When we started 
breaking up the monopoly, they 
were charging three to four dollars 
a minute. 

Even the threat of competition 
keeps prices down. If someone is 
making a lot of money, that is an 
invitation for somebody else to 
come in and compete with them. 
The reason that MCI (recently 
announced plans to enter the local 
phone business) is that more than 
40 percent of every dollar it gets 
goes to the local phone company. 
Here they travel thousands of 
miles and the local phone compa¬ 
nies get as much for the last cou¬ 
ple of miles as MCI gets for the 
long haul. 


How can you make this venture 
profitable? 

A communications network is like 
a taxicab with a meter. It doesn't 
make any money until the meter is 
running. So not only do you put in 
a network, you look at every way 
possible to make people use it. 

So you have to leapfrog the com¬ 
petition. How does that apply to 
entering the local exchange 
industry? 

There are a lot of people who just 
want plain, low-cost telephone 
service. Others want all of these 
multimedia types of services. 

There are so many things you can 
do with a local telephone network. 
You can use it for medical, security, 
warning systems. You can cut the 
cost of reading meters for electric 
and gas companies. Information 
retrieval. Entertainment. Using the 
network for voice service alone is a 
thing of the past. 

Is there an advantage in starting 
from scratch, with no existing 
network in place? 

Traditionally, phone companies 
have used a 20- to 40-year write¬ 
off [of their equipment). But today, 
technology changes so fast that 
after two years, five years, you 
write it off; it's obsolete. A new guy 
can come in with the latest tech¬ 
nology that is available. You have 
some advantages coming in fresh. 
The tenth a n n iversa ry of the 
AT&T divestiture was this Janu¬ 
ary. Any reflections on the 
breakup and the impact of MCI? 
About five years ago, I asked Norm 
Frost, the attorney for AT&T oppos¬ 
ing MCI, "What do you think of the 
MCI decision?" 1 thought he was 
going to use the old Bell line and 
say we ruined a good telephone 
system and all that. Instead, he 
said it was the best decision there 
ever was. Despite all the doom 
that AT&T was predicting, they're 
still out there making money. So 
is MCI, so is Sprint Everything's 
exciting; new things are happen¬ 
ing. It's a whole new game. That's 
what's coming to the local tele¬ 
phone business now. ■ ■ ■ 
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THE AMERICANIZATION OF SONY 

THE UNTOLD STORY 


H igh over Manhattan tn the 
AT&T building, in private 
dub rooms with coffered 
ceilings and studded leather wails, 
the executives of a century-old 
engine of American commerce used 
to meet over the choicest food and 
the finest wines. No more. Now it's 
the Sony Club, in the Sony building, 
35 floors above the Sony Arcade, 
Now, at parties, sake flows from a 
barrel labeled "Morita." Akio Morita, 
"Mr. Sony/' is the scion of fifteen 
generations of sake brewers. 

But this is no vintage '80s, tired 
scare-story of how Japan is buying 
up America. It is the untold story of 


how Sony is turning American faster 
than any of us are turning Japanese, 

Sony's International Executive 
Committee meets not in Tokyo but 
in New York. The official language of 
Sony is not Japanese but English. If 
more than one gaijin (non-Japan¬ 
ese) is present in a company meet¬ 
ing, the meeting is held in English. 

Since 1990, the U5 part of Sony 
has sold more goods than the 
Japanese part. And the gap has 
grown each succeeding yean Sony's 
assets in the United States last year 
topped US$ 14 billion, more than a 
third of its global assets, Sony Cor¬ 
poration of America, formed last 


year In a reorganization that put all 
US operations under one roof, 
employs more than 30,000 people, 
two-thirds of them in the US, It 
exports over half a billion dollars 
worth of products from the US per 
year - nearly a third of everything 
it builds. 

If Sony Corporation of America 
were a separate company, it would 
rank 58th in the Fortune 500, Its 
chair, Mickey Schulhof, is American, 
as are most of the executives of the 
subsidiaries under him - except for 
Olaf Olafsson, the 31 -year-old Ice¬ 
landic novelist who heads Sony 
Electronic Publishing, 












OF HOW SONY IS RAPIDLY BECOMING AN AMERICAN COMPANY. BY JOE FLOWER 


Sony has been manufacturing in 
the US since it opened a Trinitron 
plant in San Diego in 1972 - and by 
now many of the televisions that 
come out of its American plants are 
completely made in America . Of the 
10,000 employees of Sony Engi¬ 
neering and Manufacturing of 
America (SEMA), only 170 are 
Japanese, and their numbers are 
shrinking, not growing. 

They ought to just re-register 
the corporation in Delaware/' says 
Chuck Goto, an analyst with S.G. 
Warburg In Tokyo. "There would be 
a lot of advantages." 

But this shift away from Japan is 


not really new. "Sony" doesn't mean 
anything in Japanese. The name 
was picked for its look in Roman 
letters, for the Latin sonus {or 
sound), and for the resonance with 
the happy English words "sunny" 
and "sonny boy/' 

Sony wants to bridge the gap 
between hardware and software, to 
become the first global company 
that builds both the boxes and what 
comes out of them. It is this desire 
that is shifting Sony's center of grav¬ 
ity away from Japan, As another 
Sony executive put it, "The US is 
where the future of the company 
unfolds." 


Change is the Constant 

Sony is moving more and more into 
businesses that are quintessential 
American. In Los Angeles, the 
gaudy, modern slot-machine-style 
building of steel, glass, and marble 
that was the MGM Plaza is now the 
Sony Piaza. If you stroll across the 
street you'll enter the gates of what 
was the MGM Studio and the Culver 
Studios - now the Sony lot. You'll 
see Columbia Pictures (a Sony prop¬ 
erty), a Loew's Theater (another 
Sony property), as well as 24 sound 
stages to TriStar Pictures (yet anoth¬ 
er). The place never looked better: 
the buildings that manage to com¬ 


bine Southern colonial with 
chrome-and-glass Art Deco; the 
buff, powerful magnolias that 
somehow never seem to drop a leaf; 
the manicured lawns; the streets 
between the sound stages tarted 
up with false fronts and shops like a 
Disney movie theme park; all look¬ 
ing less gritty and more Hollywood- 
as-we-imagine-it than it ever did 


Joe Flower (bbear@welLsf.ca.us) Is 
the author of Prince and the Magic 
Kingdom: Michael Eisner and the 
Re-Making of Disney. He wrote 
3 DO: Hip or Hype?" for Wi red 1.2 
and *tridium " for Wired 7.5. 
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under its original owners. 

And in San Jose, California, amid 
the vast empty spaces and orange 
groves north of downtown rises an 
enormous new building: Sony's new 
high-tech research center, with its 
four-story atrium as long as a foot¬ 
ball field. All glass in front, all white 
inside, all Sony gray slate flooring, it 
is as large as an airport terminal, 
unpeopled but for two reception¬ 
ists, the galleries above and beyond 
them brimming with the engineers 
and programmers of Sony's rapidly 
growing presence in Silicon Valley. 

The executives of Sony of Ameri¬ 
ca express a surprising indepen¬ 
dence from Tokyo: Although he is 
Japanese, Kunitake Ando, president 
of SEMA, considers It pa rt of his 



Hot Tech: 

What's Hot From Sony 
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mission "to make SEMA autono¬ 
mous," and describes Sony units in 
Southeast Asia as "our competi¬ 
tion." He says, Tm not the typical 
salariman, I'm not afraid to fight 
Tokyo. It's a question of who makes 
the decisions. Ifyou expectto win 
here, you have to make decisions 
here, not in Tokyo," 

In the colonnaded Saturday- 
lunch quiet of the dining room of 
New York's St. Regis hotel, Kunl 
Ando suddenly pops a line from the 
musical New York! New York! into 
the conversation: "If you can make 
it here, you'll make it anywhere/' 

Vectors of Change 

The reasons for Sony's shift to 
America are many. 


► It's pushed from the center: 

For Sony, the shift outwards - and 
to the US - is not a change in direc¬ 
tion but the culmination of an effort 
played out over five decades. Presi¬ 
dent and CEO Norio Ohga has told 
Sony's global executives, "Don't 
think of what Tokyo says as the 
golden flag" (the battle flag of the 
shogun that all must follow), 

► It's pulled from the edges: 
American Sony executives build 
their empires by pulling work and 
decisions here, into the world s 
largest single economy. 

► It's forced by shifts in the yen: 

As the yen buys fewer dollars, it 
makes sense to shift as much work 
as possible to the biggest market 
and pay for it in dollars. 


► It's propelled by shifts in labor 
costs and skills: Americans used to 
complain about competing with 
"cheap Japanese labor," but by the 
80s the cost of Japanese labor 
equaled that of American labor. In 
the last few years, with the rise of 
the yen and America's ferocious 
competition on quality, American 
labor has become cheaper than 
Japanese laborin high-tech indus¬ 
tries - as have American parts. And 
America has what Pradip Banerjee, 
a manager at the San Jose chip 
design center, calls "the talented 
people that we need to attract," 

► It's driven by trends in markets: 
In the last two years especially, the 
American economy has recovered. 
While 1998 was a record year for 



HDTV: 

On the Sony Pictures Stu- 

Special Effects: 

At Sony Pictures 

Cheap Videoconferencing: 


dios lot in Culver City, a simple 
nature scene - eagles, a canyon - 
runs three times on a screen the 
size you'd see in a multiplex. The 
first one is clearly video: the flat 
colors, the lack of detail. But the 
last two - one a traditional 35 mm 
film, the other high-definition 
video - are indistinguishable. 
Sony's HDTV unit does myriad 
post-production tasks for Holly¬ 
wood, changing the film to video 
for editing, then turning it back to 
him. Last Halloween the same unit 
heralded a possible coming era of 
filmless film distribution when it 
beamed Dracula from Culver City 
to a theater in Burbank. 


Imageworks at the studios, the 
monitor shows a bit of In the Line 
of Fire - a news dip in which a 
young Clint Eastwood walks 
between Jack and Jackie Kennedy, 
Mow'd they do that? "We took a 
still of Clint from an ear!y-70s 
movie," explains Imageworks 
executive producer Bill Birrell. 

"He was bruised, had a couple- 
day-old beard, longish hair, a 
wide-Japeled 70s suit, and a wide 
tie. We digitized the picture, got 
rid of the bruise, gave him a hair¬ 
cut, a shave." Similar magic can 
erase unwanted passersby from 
crowd shots. 


monitor in the corner of the confer¬ 
ence room in the San Diego plant 
has something a little odd sitting 
on top: a flat bezel, the same color 
and design as the monitor, with a 
tiny video eye and a few micro¬ 
phone holes. Sony already makes 
US$100,000 videoconferencing 
units and $30,000 roll-around ver¬ 
sions. But when Sony's T.C. Brown 
saw people duct-taping Handy- 
Cams to the sides of their monitors, 
he knew there was a market for 
something inexpensive. This unit 
will cost about $1,000 and will be 
followed by monitors with the 
capability built in. 
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the entertainment hardware busi¬ 
ness in the US, the Japanese and 
European economies have contin¬ 
ued to wallow in recession. This 
year, the German economy is 
expected to grow by 0-6 percent, 
the Japanese by 0.9 percent, and 
the US economy by 2.7 percent. 
And in some areas, the Japanese 
market is simply not as mature as 
the US market It's hard to build the 
consumer end of the infobahn in a 
country where most homes aren't 
wired for cable. 

► It's powered by the changing 
shape of the hardware business: 

As hardware becomes more and 
more a commodity business, char¬ 
acterized by the swift spread and 
imitation of new technologies. 


Sony is forced to rely on things that 
cannot be imitated: its particular 
sense of design, its aesthetic deci¬ 
sions, its service abilities, and even¬ 
tually its software - the music, 
movies and games. Technical and 
research decisions are not specific 
to a culture or bound by geogra¬ 
phy, aesthetic decisions, and ser¬ 
vice capabilities. 

Corporate power follows the 
work. If you really want to build it 
here/ says Ando, "you've got to 
design it here. If you design it here, 
you've got to have major decision¬ 
making power here. So this authori¬ 
ty is shifting to the US." 

With that shift comes a certain 
independence. In fact, American 
5ony units have carried out many 


projects despite Tokyo's disap¬ 
proval, including for instance the 
entire "My First Sony" line. Head¬ 
quarters didn't see the point - who 
would buy electronics in brightly 
colored cases with big knobs? 

Tokyo also didn't see the point of 
the "Vision" project (an inexpensive 
teleconferencing box with a 
charge-coupled videocam, a micro¬ 
phone, and some special circuitry, 
made to fit atop your monitor). 
Ando says, "We talked to them for 
over a year. They didn't get it. So 
our factory in San Diego took it on." 
Within Sony, when Tokyo says no to 
something, it doesn't mean "Don't 
do it." It means "We won't give you 
the budget for it." 

Tim Agnew, an executive at 


Sony's display systems group in San 
Diego, says, 'The 'Vision' Idea was a 
bit of a struggle, and there was 
some tension, but they didn't stop 
us/' Brian Frohilich, of the same 
group, says, "All 1 really need from 
Tokyo are parts numbers. The rest I 
can scramble up here or some¬ 
where else in Sony of America." 

Sony Biz 

Sony is in three main lines of busi¬ 
ness: consumer electronics (the 
WaIkman,TVs, boomboxes), pro¬ 
fessional and business electronics 
(telephones and telecommunica¬ 
tions, computer peripherals, semi¬ 
conductors, broadcasting equip¬ 
ment, medical imaging, display 
systems, factory automation sys- 



GUI Video: 

"Want to make the 

Uplink Jukebox: 

Across the street 

Theater Sound: 

In a Sony Pictures 

Sony Plaza: 


bear growl? Okay, well drag that 
growl down here. Now well put in 
a fade/' With the ease of word 
processing, a Sony engineer in San 
Jose, California, is editing a video 
clip by the click-and-drag method, 
all on one screen. It's Destiny, 
Sony's newest GUI desktop pro¬ 
duction video editing system, 
designed to be cheap and fast at 
mixing live feeds with images from 
disk and tape for "the ubiquitous 
electronic newsroom." What's 
cheap? About US$27 r Q00, Cheap 
for a TV station. 


from Sony Pictures Studios sits the 
prototype of a huge uplink facility 
Sony has built for Hughes' DirecTV 
digital satellite broadcasting ven¬ 
ture in Castle Rock, Colorado. It's a 
massive computer-controlled juke¬ 
box that will feed all of the bird's 
potential 180 channels from one 
ground station under a single con¬ 
trol. The robot arrays with their 
ranks of broadcast videotapes look 
like an industrial-strength version 
of cafeteria vending machines, but 
they are a vast improvement over 
"sneakernet," the usual practice of 
hand-carrying the tapes to the 
machines for broadcast. 


screening room, there's Clint again, 
in a very quiet scene. When he 
walks, the scuff of his heels follows 
him across the screen - and actually 
off the screen - in uncanny reali sm. 
In a scene from Last Action Hero, 
Schwarzenegger's boots hammer 
on car tops, guns fire, sirens wail, 
helicopters whir overhead, broken 
glass crunches underfoot - each 
sound in the aural collage ringing 
separate and crisp. It's SDDS, Sony 
Dynamic Digital Sound, Sony's 
eight-channel entry into the next- 
generation surround-sound sweep- 
stakes. 


Christmas, on the ground floor and 
in the basement of the Sony offices 
building on Madison Avenue, 
crowds of people play with an acre 
or so of Sony HandyCams, VCRs, 
wide-screen TVs, CD-ROMs, Mini- 
Discs, My First Sonys, and Walkmen 
set up in racks, in bedrooms, living 
rooms, even in a car hung on one 
wall - its little built-in video screen 
rises out of the shift console. Peo¬ 
ple say things like: "Ooh, $400? 
That's worth it!" "Yeah, 27 inches is 
a good size for the bedroom." 
"Harry, you ought to put one of 
these total entertainment theaters 
in the basement/' 
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terns), and popular recorded entertainment 
{music and movies, movie theaters, CD-ROMs). 

The first two have been on Sony's worktable 
since the company's founding in 1946. The third 
business is new, in part because the first two 
have gotten more and more difficult The tradi¬ 
tional engine of Sony was (1) inventing new 
technologies, then (2) turning them into prod¬ 
ucts, and (3) marketing the hell out of them. But 
the increasing speed of change itself is making 
that an ever-riskier formula, "Fifteen years ago 
we had a two-year lead time over our competi¬ 
tors," says Schulhof. "Today it's two months. That 
trend toward making a commodity of electronics 
was one of the motivations to get into the enter¬ 
tainment business. If you have Jack Nicholson or 
Barbra Streisand, nobody can copy that." 

For decades Japan has been king of electron¬ 
ics, especially consumer electronics. Ever since it 
introduced the first successful transistor radio in 
1955, Sony has led much of that charge, with the 
first pocket-sized radio, the first AM-FM transis¬ 
tor radio, the first transistor television, the first 
home VCR, the charge-coupled device, the Walk¬ 
man, the CD (with Philips), the MinlDisc, and 
other innovations, 

Japan made the boxes. Americans, more than 


anyone else, made the boxes sing. 

Then, in the 1980s, Japan invaded Hollywood 
In 1988 Sony bought CBS Records, and in 1989 it 
bought Columbia Pictures plus TriStar Pictures, 
Loew's Theaters, and a raft of smaller entertain¬ 
ment properties - and Wall Street and the enter¬ 
tainment industry snickered. What would a 
Japanese box-maker know about managing the 
mercurial, pyrotechnic, maddeningly personal, 
egomaniacal magic of Hollywood studios? 
Comics did takeoffs: Schwarzenegger learning to 
bow, Dolly Parton stuffed into a kimono. It 
couldn't work. Sony would hemorrhage money. 

At first it seemed they were right: The savvy 
locals were taking the foolish Japanese for a ride. 
The $3,4 billion purchase price nearly doubled 
with costly add-ons, including $200 million to 
steal new studio heads Peter Guber and Jon 
Peters from Warner Brothers, then a half-billion 
to settle the suit Warners slapped on Sony for 
stealing them, then another $100 million to 
spruce up the bedraggled Culver and MGM lots 
Sony wound up with in the settlement. Then 
Guber and Peters went to town: Charged by their 
Tokyo bosses with gaining market share, they did 
it the way it is done in Hollywood, Money 
flowed like sake. 1 34 ► 


"If you really want to build it here, 
you've got to design it here. If you design 
it here, you've got to have major 
decision-making power here. So this 
authority is shifting to the US." 


Game Box: By press time, Sony was showing a 
400-MIPS (yup, 400) game box to select ana¬ 
lysts. This monster is Sony's long-awaited com¬ 
petitor in the CD-ROM-based game world, and 
it has Mario and Sonic more than a little rat¬ 
tled. Sony plans to release the product in the 
US in 1995. One industry executive who has 
seen it calls it "the hottest game box I've ever 
seen," No word yet on peripherals or software 
compatibility with NES, Sega, 3DO, or Atari 
software. However, Sony lacks infrastructure 
for developer support, compared with Sega's 
and Nintendo's well-oiled machines. 


Luxury Labs: Sony several years ago set up the 
Research Center in Tokyo under the direction 
of Dr. Toshitada Doi, The Sony facility is famous 
among those in the Japanese research commu¬ 
nity for its size and the lavish fittings in the 
offices. Twenty research fellows and their sup¬ 
port staffs work on building the future. Two 
areas of concentration: ubiquitous computing 
and speech-based computing with computer- 
generated interface that mimics the human 
face. What they are building now, the buzz in 
Japan goes, we will be buying in five years. 
Remember Apple's "knowledge navigator" 
video? At Sony's luxury labs, it's passe. 


-Joe Flower with David Henry Good&tetn 
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For Stephen Peart, 

it isn't look and feel, it's touch and feeL 


What do neoprene and videotelephones have in 
common? Interface. That concept links the vari¬ 
ous projects of Stephen Peart and his Campbell, 
California, design firm. Vent Design brought you 
O'Neill's Animal wet suit and Apple s Adjustable 
Keyboard, among other innovations. 

"People touching and feeling technology" is 
what Peart says turns him on. The Animal bend¬ 
able wet suit represented the 'packaging" of a 
human: an interface with the ocean. The easy- 
on-the-hands keyboard for Apple started as a 
series of experiments, but when people picked 
it up they all wanted one. 

Along with work on interface designs for Sun's 
tight-lipped startup, FirstPerson Inc - "a kind of 
porthole into virtual reality" Peart is exploring 
video telephony!Many t^f his projects at Vent are 
set up just to test idjasrnTm a kind of Luddite," 
Peart says, "even though \ love technology and I 
could finger chips all day long, I try to keep my 
distance because I have to remain a user, not a 
technophile." Too many things, he thinks, are 
designed by technophlles for technophiles. 

His latest creations include the "Surf" series of 
office accessories for The Knoll Group, a furniture 
maker known for hiring the best designers. In hisH 
mouse pads, wrist rests, and foot- and backrest: 
Peart has taken functional biomorphic shapes - 
resembling puddles that might have collected 
under a wet-suited surfer like Realty-and ren¬ 
dered them In various kinds of rubber. They soft¬ 
en the edges of furniture and equipment 
The backrest Is unlike anything Vqu've ever 
seen: a pad of inch-thick rubber that \te|ies Its 
shape with the heat and pressure of your 
weight, with an attached, heavy crescent of 
metal that gets tossed over the back of your 
chair as an a nchor. I 

But why Vent? "One guy joked that it stood for 
Very Exotic New Technology," Peart says, "but 
l r ve also had It pointed out that the word can 
mean what comes out of the rear end of animal," 
Yet a serious idea rests In the root of the 
word: Peart and his designers aim to vent the 
capabilities and Ideas of organizations hobbled 
by their own size. "Big corporations are like 
supertankers; they move very slowly," Peart 
says. Vent, he adds, is the pilot who comes on 
board to make the turns easier. 

Vent Design; +1 {408) 559 4015. - Phil Patton 
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Phil Patton [pattonp@aol.com) is a frequent 
contributor to Wired. 
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W ith all the enthusiasm of Baptist ministers turning their Sun¬ 
day pulpits over to the Devil, the editors of Wired have offered 
me the opportunity to respond to some of the urban folklore that has grown 
up around key escrow encryption - also known as the Clipper Chip, 
Recently the Clinton administration has announced that federal agen¬ 
cies will be able to buy a new kind of encryption hardware that is six¬ 
teen million times stronger than the existing federal standard known as 
DES, But this new potency comes with a caveat. If one of these new 
encryption devices is used, for example, to encode a phone conversation 
that is subject to a lawful government wiretap, the government can get 
access to that device's encryption keys. Separate parts of each key are 
held by two independent “escrow agents” who will release keys only to 
authorized agencies under safeguards approved by the attorney general. 
Private use of the new encryption hardware is welcome but not required. 
That's a pretty modest proposal. Its critics, though, have generated at 
least seven myths about key escrow encryption that deserve answers. 


Myth Number One: Key escrow encryption will create a brave 
new world of government intrusion into the privacy of 
Americans. 

Opponents of key escrow encryption usually begin by 
talking about government invading the privacy of 
American citizens. None of us likes the idea of 
the government intruding willy-nilly on com- DON'T 

mimications that are meant to be private. WORRY 

But the key escrow proposal is not about 
increasing government’s authority to invade 
the privacy of its citizens. All that key 
escrow 7 does is preserve the government's 
current ability to conduct wiretaps under 
existing authorities. Even if key escrow' were 
the only form of encryption available, the 
w r orId would look only a little different from the 
one we live in now. 

In fact, it's the proponents of widespread un¬ 
breakable encryption who want to create a brave new 
w orld, one in which all of us - crooks included - have a guarantee 
that the government can't tap our phones. Yet these proponents have done 
nothing to show us that the new world they seek will really he a better one. 

In fact, even a civil libertarian might prefer a world ^ Stewart A Baker 

where wiretaps are possible. If wt want to catch and « ", ^ 

Chief Counsel for the NSA 

A Wired Exclusive 


convicted or freed on the basis of his own, unarguable w ords* 

In addition, the world will be a safer place if criminals cannot take 
advantage of a ubiquitous, standardized encryption infrastructure that is 
immune from any conceivable law enforcement wiretap. Even if you're 
worried about illegal government taps, key escrow reinforces the existing 
requirement that every wiretap and every decryption must be lawfully 
authorized. The key escrow system means that proof of authority to tap 
must be certified and audited, so that illegal wiretapping by a rogue pros¬ 
ecutor or police officer is, as a practical matter, impossible. 


BE 

HAPPY 
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convict the leaders of criminal organizations, there are 
usually only two good w ays to do it. We can “turn” a 
gang member - get him to testify against his leaders. Or we can wiretap 
the leaders as they plan the crime, 

I once did a human rights report on the criminal justice system in El 
Salvador, I didn't expect the Salvadorans to teach me much about human 
rights. But 1 learned that, unlike the OS, El Salvador greatly restricts the 
testimony of "turned” co-conspirators. Why? Because the co-conspirator 
is usually “turned” either by a threat of mistreatment or by an offer to 
reduce his punishment Either w ay, the process raises moral questions - 
and creates an incentive for false accusations. 

Wiretaps have no such potential for coercive use. The defendant is 

Stewart A. Baker is the National Security Agency's top lawyer. He worked 
briefly as Deputy General Counsel of the Education Department under 
President Jimmy Carter and he practiced international law at Step toe & 
Johnson, in Washington, DC. He has been at the NSA since 1992. 


Myth Number Two: 

Unreadable encryption is the key to our future liberty. 

Of course there are people who aren’t prepared to trust the escrow 
agents, or the courts that issue warrants, or the officials who oversee the 
system, or anybody else for that matter. Rather than rely on laws to pro¬ 
tect us, they say, let’s make wiretapping impossible; then we'll be safe no 
matter who gets elected. 

This sort of reasoning is the long-delayed revenge of people who couldn’t 
go to Woodstock because they had too much frig homework. It 
reflects a wide - and kind of endearing - streak of 

romantic high-tech anarchism that crops up through¬ 
out the computer w r orld. 

The problem with all this romanticism is that 
its most likely beneficiaries are predators. 
Take for example Lhe campaign Lo distribute 
PGP (“Pretty Good Privacy”) encryption on 
the Internet Some argue that widespread 
availability of this encry ption will help Lat¬ 
vian freedom fighters today and American 
freedom fighters tomorrow. Well, not quite. 
Rather, one of the earliest users of PGP was a 
high-tech pedophile in Santa Clara, California. 
He used PGP to encrypt tiles that, police suspect, 
include a diary of his contacts with susceptible 
young boys using computer bulletin boards all over 
Lhe country. “What really bothers me” says Detective 
Brian Kennedy of Lhe Sacramento, California, Sheriff s Depart¬ 
ment, “is that there could be kids out there who need help badly, but 
thanks to this encryption, we'll never reach them” 

If unescrowed encryption becomes ubiquitous, 
there will be many more stories like this. We can’t 
afford as a society to protect pedophiles and criminals 
today just to keep alive the far-fetched notion that some 
future tyrant w ill be brought down by guerrillas wearing bandoleers and 
pocket protectors and sending PGP-encrypted messages to each other 
across cyberspace. 

Myth Number Three: 

Encryption Is the key to preserving privacy in a digital world. 

Even people who don't believe that they are likely to be part of future 
resistance movements have nonetheless been persuaded lhat encryption 
is the key to preserving privacy in a networked, wireless world, and that 
we need strong encry ption for this reason. This isn’t completely wrong, 
but it is not an argument against Clipper, 

If you want to keep your neighbors from listening in on your cordless 
phone, if you want to keep unscrupulous competitors f rom stealing 
your secrets, even if you want to keep foreign governments from know¬ 
ing your business plans, key escrow encryption will provide all 1 32 ► 
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A I 11:15 on the morning of December 2, 109% Alan Winter¬ 
bourne, a 55-year-old computer engineer, appeared in the 
lobby of the Star-Free Press in Ventura, California, a placid 
coastal town about 60 miles north of Los Angeles* Winter¬ 
bourne was a husky six-footer dressed in a dark sport coat, 
gray slacks, a while shirt and clip-on tie, w ith long brown 
hair Mowing past his shoulders and a scraggly beard reaching his chest. 
He asked for opinion page editor Timm Herdt He handed Herdt a Manila 
envelope he said contained some documents relating to unemployment 
and asked the editor to look them over at his leisure - he would call back 
later to discuss them. Winterbourne then politely thanked Herd! for his 
time, turned, and left. Herd! put the envelope aside, unopened, and went 
back to work. 

Winterbourne drove ten minutes south to the neighboring city of 
Oxnard, then parked his tan 1976 Dodge Aspen on a residential street 
near the state Employment Devel¬ 
opment Department In the lobby 
of the nondescript, one-story 
building, about lift) people, some 
of them mothers with young chil¬ 
dren, waited for their turn to be 
called. Three dozen or so EDO 
employees busied themselves 
with their work behind the ser¬ 
vice counter. 

At 11:41, Winterbourne walked 
through the main entrance. With¬ 
out a word, he stepped up to the 
service counter* pulled a .12 gauge 
shotgun from under his jacket and 
opened fire on the state workers. 

Employees and clients hit the 
floor, scrambling across the 
linoleum in a frantic search for 
cover. Ignoring I lie unemployed, 

Winterbourne sprayed Ihe office 
floor with random shotgun blasts 
aimed al EDI) workers. A coni inn¬ 
er terminal exploded, and 65- 
year-old Richard Bateman, a 
retired businessman who was 
visiting the agency on behalf of a nonprofit group that helped disabled 
adults find work, fell to the floor in convulsions. 

Phillip Villegas, 45, a clerk with a ready smile who had started at the 
unemployment office as a volunteer, turned to flee. A shell slammed into 
his back, knocking him to the ground. 

Kicking open a gate, Winterbourne entered the work area, where those 
employees who had not barricaded Ihemselves in offices tried to hide 
under their desks. He marched up and down the aisles in silence: firing, 
reloading, and firing again. As Bateman groaned in pain* Winterbourne 
finished him off with two more blasts to the upper body. He shot Anna 
Velasco in Ihe hip - the popular 42-year-old worker had spent the prior 
evening Lriuislating a healing mass for her church’s Spanish-speaking con¬ 
gregation - then fired a second round into her chest from close range as 
site cowered under her desk. When Ihe shotgun jammed, he drew a Smith 
& Wesson Classic .44 magnum revolver and kept shooting a 1 1 he others. 


Mark Nollinger is a freelance writer based in t enfant, California. 


Suddenly. Winterbourne stopped. He leapt over the counter, stuck the 
pistol into his waistband, calmly straightened his jacket, and walked out 
a side door. Three workers - Anna Velasco, Richard Bateman, and Phillip 
Villegas - lay dying. Four others were wounded. Alan Winterbourne had 
never met any of them. 

Outside, Winterbourne ran into four police officers arriving on the 
scene. They exchanged gunfire as he sprinted across the street to his car. 
Winterbourne sped off through an unincorporated green belt of lemon 
groves and produce farms between Ventura and Oxnard, only to get stuck 
in traffic at the corner of Victoria Avenue and Oiivas Park Road. Sgt 
James O’Brien, 35, a decorated Oxnard detective and the father of two 
young children, skidded to a stop about 200 feet away and took cover 
behind the open door of his unmarked police cruiser. Winterbourne leapt 
out of the Dodge, a Browning .300 deer-himting rifle in hand. Peering 
through ihe scope, he aimed at O’Brien’s car and started shooting. One 


bullet smashed through a police spotlight and struck O'Brien in the head, 
killing him instantly. 

Fearing for the safety oft he other motorists, the police held Lheir fire. 
Winterbourne jumped back into Ins car and roared into the outskirts of 
Ventura. In a new development of concrete office parks and squat ware¬ 
houses, he turned into the parking lot ofthe Ventura unemployment 
office. Haifa dozen police cars followed, blocking driveways and taking 
position lor a final standoff. When Winterbourne emerged from his car 
brandishing yet another rifle, a Roger Mini-14 with a fresh 30-round clip, 
the officers cut him dow n in hail of gunfire. 

Police handcuffed the body. The worst shooting spree it] Ihe history of 
Ventura County was over. Five people, including Winterbourne, died in 
less than twenty minutes. 

Al ihe Star-Free Press :, Timm Herdt had been listening to the chase on 
Ihe police radio when Ihe receptionist approached and asked him what 
he wanted to do with the box his visitor left in Ihe lobby. Puzzled, Herdt 
went out to take a look. He was sLartled by what he found inside the 



He was 25 years old, 

clean-cut, and 

thrilled with the 
prospect of 
beginning his 

career as a 
systems engineer at 
one of the country's 
leading 

aerospace firms. 

Alan's performance 
was rated very good 
in three categories and 
good in the other two. 
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without work. He 
resolved to cut his hair 
only after he received 
his first paycheck. 


Winterbourne’s decision to vent his frustrations by shooting innocent 
people is a mechanism that will never be understood - it's most likely 
something even he would be unable to explain, were be still alive. Rul 
how did lie arrive at that terrible place? All he wanted was the opportu¬ 
nity to pursue a career, doing the work be had been trained to do. 

Why couldn't A bin Winterbourne get a job? 

Following the shootings, the Los Angeles Times printed letters from 
readers sympathizing with Winterbourne as the victim of an impersonal 
bureaucracy and a heartless economy. Rut he was a computer engineer, 
one of the fastest growing occupations in the country. According to the l IS 
Department of Labor, the number of jobs in (he lield has doubled since 
1985 and is projected to do so again by the year 2005. Even in Southern 
California, battered by recession and a shrinking defense industry, 
demand for computer systems analysts is so strong that Money magazine 
named the Ventura- Oxnard area one of the Eop 50 job markets in 1995. 


W - — "V hen Alan Douglas 

Winterbourne was 10 
years old, Patricia 
Osborne, a family friend who 
was studying palmistry, gazed 
into the boy’s hands and was 
struck by the presence of an 
unusual line. “I looked il up in 
the hook, 1 ' she recalls. “It said 
that someone with that mark 
goes down a path like a horse 
with blinders on, so he best be 
put on a good path.' 5 

It would prove to be an eerily 
prescient observation. Rut there 
was little in Alan’s early life that 
suggested any cause for alarm. 
Described as a shy, sweet, sensi¬ 
tive boy, lie was Lhe second child 
of Rill Winterbourne, who taught 
ceramics at lhe local college, arid 
I la Winterbourne, a music teach¬ 
er who managed lhe Ventura 
County Symphony for a number 
of years. 

The Winterbourne children grew up in a modest but comfortable home 
in a quiet Ventura tract of stucco and wood bungalows, where 11a, a 
staunch Lutheran, instilled them with the values of her faith. “We were 
brought up to have respect for everybody” says Carol Lockart, Alan’s older 
sister, who is a flutist in the symphony her mother used to manage. “Not 
just for human beings, but for every living thing. We were taught to be 
good to people.” 

The kids were also encouraged to explore their creativity. Rut while 
Alan occasionally pounded a drum set and learned how to throw pots in 
his father’s studio, he wasn’t as interested in artistic pursuits as lhe rest 
of his family* u Ile didn't want to compete with Carol or Dad,” says 11a, a 
plain-spoken woman with short gray hair* "He’d say, Tm gonna be 
myself.*” Alan applied his imagination to technology. He discovered ham 
radio as a teenager and spent hours in the garage, fiddling with the dials. 
By the lime he was a senior al Ventura High, he decided that he would 
become an electronic engineer. 

In 1978, Alan began his studies at California Polytechnic 


heavy cardboard container. Racing to his office, he tore open lhe manila 
envelope. Suddenly, it all clicked. I terdt grabbed Ins managing editor. 
“Listen, I think I know what’s going on...” 


M l ass m i j nIers - genera 11y defi ned as four or more deaths res 11 11- 
ing from a spasm of violence in one location - occur, on aver¬ 
age, about twice a month in (Ins country. The killers are general¬ 
ly white, middle-aged males, who blame others for the frustration in their 
lives. Often that frustration has to do with unemployment - in an increas¬ 
ingly fragmented, career-driven society, being jobless can destroy a per¬ 
son’s sense of identity. “No other technique for the conduct of life attaches 
the individual so firmly to reality as laying emphasis on work,” wrote Sig 
rnund Freud in Civilization and fix Discontents, “for his work at least gives 
him a secure place in a portion of reality, in lhe human community” 

The materials Winterbourne left at the office of the Star-Free Press Includ¬ 


ed not one suicide note, but hundreds, leading to a single devastating 
conclusion: Alan Winterbourne, a computer specialist trained at a top 
defense contractor, couldn’t get a job to save his life. 

The manila envelope contained a set of documents relating to Winter¬ 
bourne’s brief experience as a computer systems engineer For the 
Northrop Corporation right out of college in 1985. Included were a pair 
of joh performance reviews, a letter of resignation, a copy of a Depart¬ 
ment of Defense document listing penalties for violating a security oath, 
a letter to his congressman alleging illegal activities at the company and 
threats on his life, and the transcript of an appeal of his subsequent 
denial of unemployment benefits. 

It was the last job he ever bad. The cardboard box, a monument to te¬ 
nacious effort and relentless defeat, was stuffed to the brim with want 
ads, job applications and rejection letters from nearly 500 different com¬ 
panies, Placed atop the papers was a small notebook, the words “At least 
one contact a day, five days a week, 2/14/86-12/2/95” written on lhe 
cover. Its pages were filled with a record of more than 2,900 job contacts* 


Even 


his grooming became a 


matter of principle. 


Alan decided 
to let his hair 
and beard 
grow to mark 
the time that 
he had been 
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last year Strauss Zelnick 
surprised Hollywood 
when he gave up his 
position as president 
and CEO at Twentieth 
Century Fox to head a 
small Silicon Valley- 
based video game start¬ 
up , Crystal Dynamics * 
Under Zelnick, the com¬ 
pany has released three 
titles for the 3DO plat¬ 
form: Crash r N Burn, 
Total Eclipse, and The 
Horde, which uses Holly¬ 
wood actors, including 
Kirk Cameron, star of 
ABC's Growing Pains, 


Wired: What made you leave the presidency of a major 
studio to run a game company? 

Zelnick: At the same time that I had the desire to be a studio 
head, I always had the desire to work for myself I ran studios 
for seven years. And it became clear to me as time went on r 
with all the consolidation in the motion picture business, and 
given the basic maturity of the motion picture business, that 
I probably wouldn't be a studio head and work for myself. 

But why games? 

One morning - it was actually the day of the Academy Awards 
last year - I sard to my wife as I was shaving, "It's the video 
game business!" Because it has all of the economics and all of 
the growth potential of the movie business In its early days, 
and therefore it has the margins of that 
business from its early days* There's an 
opportunity to be an entrepreneur, and yet 
it's a creative enterprise. 

Later in the day we were in the limousine 
on the way to the Academy Awards and I 
get a phone call from my office patched 
through from Bob Fell, He said, Tm on the 
board of a game company called Crystal 
Dynamics* We're looking for a CEO. Do you 
know anyone who might be Interested?" 
End of story. 

The financial opportunity was appealing? 

I wouldn't be here otherwise. 

Were you a gamer before you got here? 

No. My advanced age group missed the 
video game revolution. I'm getting to be 
more of a gamer* 

Are game companies the new movie 
studios? 

What we do day to day is similar to what a 
movie studio does: create and find terrific 
entertainment ideas and then turn those 
into reality, produce them, and distribute 
them. And that's what a studio does. Hav¬ 
ing said that, we execute in a very different 
way. We do most of our work on comput¬ 
ers, and our business is still evolving very 
rapidly on the technical side, which is not 
true of the movie business* 

What do you think about basing video 
games on movies? 

If you're going to make a video game based on a successful 
movie, you probably want to release the game at the launch 
of the film. To do that you have to start the game approxi¬ 
mately when you start to shoot the movie. So you're making 
the game well in advance of knowing if the film is a hit. A 
good studio's hit ratio is 25 to 30 percent - that is, 25 to 30 
percent of the release schedule makes good money, A good 
game company's hit ratio is on the order of 40 or 50 percent 
right now. Take the high end, take 50 percent* Take the high 
end for movies, take 30 percent. You've got to multiply the 


Michael Goldberg (theinsider@aol.com) is a contributing 
editor at Rolling Stone. 


two together. Because if you have a flop movie and a good 
game it's not going to work* Or if you have a bad game and 
a good movie it's not going to work. So you now have a 15- 
percent chance of a hit game. What that tells you Is that 
you've taken your odds from an average 40 to 50 percent 
down to 15 percent Plus you paid a lot of money for the 
license* That's not very good business. 

Are we going to be downloading games to our set-top 
boxes in the near future? And will that eliminate the need 
to sell cartridges and CDs? 

You can't really point to a time in the entertainment business 
when a new distribution option completely cannibalized a 
pre-existing distribution option. You can point to times, many 
times, when new distribution media have expanded the over¬ 
all market. It's a typical knee-jerk reaction to say, ''Oh, my 
God, this new medium is going to kill the existing medium." In 
fact, real revenues for the movie business went up 350 per¬ 
cent between 1972 and 1992. So I think online distribution of 
games will happen and will be a significant net benefit to 
game producers* 

When will that happen? 

There are about 110 tests going on now. Commercial reality? 
f think we're three to five years away. 

Are we going to see more movie and TV stars in games? 
You need a creative idea that really makes use of the live 
action and the characters In a way that's compelling. If you 
can sort that out, well see more and more of it. But that's a 
big if* And the computer is a powerful tool for creating lifelike 
images. Jurassic Park showed us that. It would seem a shame 
if, after the movie business embraced computer-generated 
animation and made it look real, we were unable to use the 
computer to create realistic images. But over time this discus¬ 
sion will be completely anachronistic. Because the line 
between what is linear footage and what is computer-gener¬ 
ated animation is going to become so thin that there will 
eventually come a point where you won't be able to tell the 
difference. And what that means In turn is that well be able to 
create very lifelike digital actors. Now will they replace exist¬ 
ing actors? Of course not. But will we be able to create them 
and make them look real? Yes, If you can create a dinosaur 
that looks real, you can create a human being that looks real. 

A lot of parents are upset about their kids playing 
video games. 

Sounds like parents' reaction to rock and roll in 1958. 

(Laughs.) You know, kids survived the jazz age, kids survived 
rock and roll, kids survived television. They're gonna survive 
video games. 

In the near future will one be able to put a facsimile of 
oneself into an action?adventure scenario? 

Technically, that's feasible* Is It compelling? I r m not sure 
there's a burning need among consumers to put a model of 
themselves in an action movie. I think consumers pay lots of 
money to see Arnold Schwarzenegger in an action movie. 
How do you find the young new talent? 

They tend to start in the testing department and then work 
their way up. (Laughs.) In the movie business you start in the 
mail room; in the game business you start in the testing 
department. ■ ■ ■ 
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Urotsukidoji: Legend of 
the Overfiend 


The Magic Death 


T he people who complain about how Japan stole 
American ideas, improved them, and then sold 
them back to us now have more to whine about. The 
Japanese jumped on animated cartoons and took 
them way over the top while American animation 
houses were still hammering out the intricacies of 
Deputy Dawg and Mighty Mouse, 

Straight out of the violence-and-libido-heavy world 
of mange (comic books), Japanese animation sets the 
not-necessa ri ly-p sy c hoi ogi ca 11 y - he alt hy stand a rd 
when it comes to slamming eye popping images and 
undigested sexual fantasies up on the screen. 

The plot of Urotsukidoji; Legend of the Over fiend is 
basic, a simple engine to move the characters around: 
Every 3,000 years the Over fiend tries to unite the 
three cosmic dimensions: Humans, Man Beasts, and 
Demons. How the Overfiend wants to destroy them, 
bringing the entire universe to an end. The only one 



A melange of fiction, fantasy, horror, and soft-core porn, 

who can stop him is a half-human, half-magical 
teenager who looks like a cross between an alley cat 
and a high school football team towel boy. Got that? 

Like much Japanese adult animation, Urotsukidoji 
is a party mix of images and ideas lifted from science 
fiction, fantasy, horror movies, and soft-core porn. 
The fix you get in this video is not the story, but the 
way the story is told: through the eyes of desperately 
horny teeny-boppers and super beings. The film is full 
of skyscraper-sized demons (brandishing their geni¬ 
tals like Tomahawk missiles), bizarre landscapes, and 
transdimensional beasts bursting from the skins of 
alluring humans. A half-hour of Urotsukidji would 
have Freud on the carpet, gibbering like an electro- 
shocked baboon. For the truiy damaged, note that 
Urotsukidoji: Legend of the Over fiend is an English- 
language-dubbed, 90-minute version of a more elabo¬ 
rate telling of the Overfiend story that is more than 
six hours long (also available from Central Park 
Media). It uses subtitles and is not dubbed. It is also 
uncut, so all the most gruesome violence and sexual 
details are left moistly intact. - Richard Kadrey 

Urotsukiddji: Legend of the Overfiend: USS 39.95, Central Park Media: 
(BOO) 626 4277, +1(212) 977 7466, 


F ew CD games offer as smoothly polished an experience as Shannon 
GilligatVs Who Kitted Elspeth Haskard? The Magic Death, the second 
game in a series. Yel ii was produced for a small fraction oT the mega¬ 
bucks being poured into high-profile projects by the big players. 

You play a Chicago deter live investigating the murder of a brilliant 
and beautiful grad student specialist in Vaudaim religious practices. 
She’s been found killed with load skin poison, smeared w ith mud and 
chicken blood, surrounded hy weird symbols, apparently having 
undergone a ^zombiefication ceremony” 

Consulting experts on Haitian religious practice is one of many ways 
to track down the murderer. You can also make a detailed examination 
of the crime scene, read the autopsy, send evidence to Lhe forensic lab, 
listen to the vicLim’s phone messages, even read her diary. Your trusty 
assistant Lucie has already slogged through the routine stuff and 
stands ready to steer you to the most important information. The core 
of tiie investigation is the interviews with twelve suspects, most of 



Most of the twelve suspects seem to have wanted poor Elspeth dead. 

whom seem to have a plausible motive for wishing poor Elspeth dead. 

You have only six game-hours before your chief takes you off the 
case. The design is nicely structured to facililale the process of deduc¬ 
tion with a minimum of interface folderol and to gel you through a 
complete game (successful or not) in an hour or so. Incidental sound is 
used particularly well - the inevitable pauses for loading data from the 
CD are neatly covered wiLh the licking of a clock. 

There are a few awkward aspects to game mechanics. Though you 
can save a position Lo continue play later on. you can’t do so without 
leaving the game entirely. Before naming a suspect you must suffer 
through a “press conference” where questions can stray into the truly 
trivial. Though three scenarios lead to three different murderers, clues 
vary only minutely between versions, so you find yourself covering long 
stretches of the same ground in the hunt for subtle differences. 

Three more Li Lies arc currently in development. This series amply 
proves Lhe rich potential of Lhe mystery genre in the interactive medi¬ 
um. Il also proves that sophisticated multimedia entertainment can be 
put together on a reasonable budget. - Jim Casperini 

Who Killed Elspeth Haskard? The Magic Death: IT5S69.99 Creative Multimedia: (BOO) 262 766B P +1 (503) 
241 4351. 
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Whaling on 
America OtiLine 


Japanese Jive 


Double Vision 


W itlh cheap monthly 

access and a graphical 
interface, America Online (AOLJ 
is growing in popularity. For 
many users, AOL offers an 
inexpensive way to handle 
virtually unlimited e-mail. I say 
offers because I can't resist 
reading my mail online, while 
the meter runs. It's simply more 
convenient to do it that way, 
instead of manually download¬ 
ing each message to a text file. 

Then I discovered Whale 
Express, an easy-to-learn script 
system that runs small pro¬ 
grams to automate AOL tasks, 
such as caching mail. Now l 
have my Windows system 
automatically log on to my A0L 
account every morning and 



There's hope for AOL 

dump all of my mail into one 
file. Later I can read the mes¬ 
sages at my leisure and not 
have to worry about them 
being deleted by the AOL 
weekly message destroyer. 

Other possibilities include 
automatically checking to see if 
anyone on your list of buds is 
online or automatically record¬ 
ing an online conference that 
you won't be around for a 
VCR for cyberspace! 

A shareware version of 
Whale Express is available for 
free on AQL In the PC Develop¬ 
ment Forum, The registered 
version includes added fea¬ 
tures, updates, and support, 

- Seth Kaplan 

Whale Express: USS29 95- 
Tartan Software: 143 Hortsman 
Drive, Scotia, NY 12302. 


J apanese Jive is a collection of photos of Japanese products, with biLs 
of inlormalion and silly, occasionally sneering, commentary. Most of 
the products in Japanese Jive have English-language names, buL the 
words arc used in such mysterious combinations that their meaning is 
obliterated (much like the English Found written across Japanese T- 
shirls). What do you suppose food products such as “Fish Ham” and 
“Black Black” really are? 

Some oF ihc products, however, reveal interesting sides of Japanese 
culture. For instance, many Japanese believe your blood type deter- 



A condom to match your blood type and “bubble-on" flavor for your chocolate, 

mines your personality; appropriately, in Japan you can gel a condom 
llial matches your blood lype (sometimes U*s best not to ask why.,,}. 
You can also purchase “Nip pi ess” a kind of tape thal hides those pesky 
protruding nipples. “Eye Talk” is perhaps the most disturbing product 
mentioned; il T s an eyelid glue to give Japanese eyes a rounder, more 
Western look. 

Japanese Jive is not only inlercsLing as a glimpse of a foreign con¬ 
sumer culture rife with English influence, it’s a reminder thaL merely 
knowing the words of another language is a far cry from really under¬ 
standing it - Richard Kadrey 

Japanese Jive, by Caroline McKeldrn, U5S9.95. Weatherhill Inc.: {800} 437 7840, + 1 [2031 459 5086. 


O ne of the most difficult jobs in many laboratories 
is spending the day peering into a binocular 
microscope. After the first few hours, the hack goes. 
By the end of the day, the migraines start. "The elbow 
that I lean on hurts all the time, and my eyelids have 
these little twitches that won't go away," says one 
frazzled biologist. 

In recent years, scientists have taken to using 
video cameras on their monocular microscopes to 
make viewing easier. But it's not so easy to do with 
binocular scopes, because you need to somehow 
combine the two video inputs into a single image. 

The Light Advanced Microscope Project, Inc, 

(LAMPJ has the answer: a video imaging system for 
stereo binocular microscopes based on LCD shutter 
eyeglasses. LAMP'S system includes two proprietary 
video cameras, a 486 PC, two video frame-grabber 
boards, a Super VGA video card, a 17-inch non¬ 
interlaced RGB monitor, two pairs of the eyeglasses, 
and a proprietary external black box. 

The eyeglasses are equipped with a set of LCD 



No, This isn't a 3-D movie. 


electronic shutters that open and close in sync with 
the monitor's 114Hz refresh rate, so that each eye 
gets 57 full-color frames every second. Thus, a scien¬ 
tist wearing the glasses who looks at the screen sees 
exactly what she would see if she were to look into 
the microscope itself - without the accompanying 
back strain. LAMP hopes to move to wireless, high- 
contrast, infrared-con trolled glasses before the end 
of the year. 

Besides displaying three-dimensional stereo 
images, LAMP'S microscope visualization system can 
also store hundreds of pictures, send them down a 
telephone line, or print them on a color printer. The 
imaging system comes complete with an image data¬ 
base management system that includes necessities 
like the JPEG compression standard and support for 
e-mailing images anywhere in the world. 

"Sounds super," says the back-achy biologist. "I bet 
any lab with a Howard Hughes grant could get four or 
five of them." - Simson L Garfinkel 

Data-LAMP MR-IB Stereoscopic Video Imaging System: US $20,000 to 
$25,000. LAMP;+ 1 {607) 256 2071. 
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Island Fun 

H awaii High: The Mystery of 
the Tiki is a neat CD-ROM 
mystery game especially 
recommended for girls. To a 9- 
year'old girl like me, it seems 
(ike most computer games are 
made for boys - Morfaf 
Kombpr, for example. Hawaii 
High stars a girl from New York, 
named Jennifer, who visits 
Hawaii and takes us along on 
her adventures. And the Hi us 
trator. Trina Robbins, makes it 
look like a comic book. 

First we see a m ap of 
Hawaii. I dick the mouse 
whenever there is something I 
want to know about. Be sure to 
do this because it does some 
really cool thingsl 

Jennifer meets a new friend r 
and together rhey go to the 



Gender videogaming. 


beach, where they find a stolen 
Tiki doll. They want to return It 
to the museum. they goon an 
adventure through the forest, 
where they see lots of friendly 
animals. When they get to the 
museum grounds, they have a 
choice of going one way, where 
they will meet people and play a 
game, or the other way, where 
they will enter a maze. If you 
find the right way our you can 
return the Tiki, I get to pick out 
Jennifer's clothes and hear the 
girls talk like teenagers, I also 
get to know lots of things about 
Hawaii and even learn Hawaiian 
words. - JWcrmie Rheingaid 

Hawaii High: The Mystery of the 
Tiki, Mac & PC CD-ROM; 

US$39,95. Sanctuary Woods 
Multimedia Corp,; {000} 07? 
351S.+1 (415} 5786340. 


Guilt-Free Shooting Spree 

J usl having a gun in your house raises the probability by a factor of 
nearly three that someone who lives there will he shot. According to 
one study, a gim in a home is a lot more likely to he involved in the 
death of a family member than an in Under. Keeping a gun around to 
ward ulTlhugs is a lira 1 1 as stupid, statist i rally* as not wearing a seal belt 
because of the very rare accident where you’d have been belter off 
tossed mil of the ear. OK, Pvo heard all this propaganda. 

Ihit I love guns. I enjoy the discipline, of always being aware of where 
theyVe pointed. I crave Hie look and liefl and feel of wood and steel - 
especially those heavy, precision-milled and precisely turned parts of 
fine blued metal. I savor the stillness required to fire a gun accurately, 
the achievement of Utter calm at the crucial moment. 1 appreciate the 
smell of gun oik The peaceful evenings waxing the deep finish of a wal¬ 
nut stock, the well-defined sound of the weapon being corked, the abil¬ 
ity to be here and affect something there. 

There is a way to give in to Lins gun lust without inviting mortal 
danger - and at the same time own some of the most accurate lead- 
throwmg devices in the world. The best of these guns, if aimed at a 
given point, w ill place every shot within *04 of an inch at 10 meters. If 
someone asks you to shoot a horsefly on a nearby tree, you would be 



Airing it out: Just as accurate but it's almost impossible to kill someone. 


justified in asking, “In whic h eye?" 

Instead of powder-activated weapons, Fm talking about precision air 
rifles. These guns are non lethal: If you were to shoot somebody in Lite 
ehcsl at close range. It could certainly raise a well or make the victim 
bleed (and there's always the danger of putting someone's eye out), but 
it would he nearly impossible to kill a person with one. 

A far cry from the sheet-metal and plastic Daisy BR guns of yester¬ 
year, these air rifles are testaments to tine workmanship. My favorite, 
because it is unsurpassed in accuracy and doesn't require air tanks or 
COjj cartridges, is die Feinwerkbau 50G3. It is a pleasure to shoot. It is 
nearly silent, and the whole barrel moves back like a cannon’s to absorb 
the recoil Models range in price from about US$1,200 to $1,400. 

My favorite pistol, the nearly dead-silent and spectacularly accurate 
Feinwerkbau 65Mk II, is n joy to handle (about $1,100), Visually the 
most impressive is the hypermodem Feinwerkbau C0 2 -op crated Model 
C55. It would look right at home on a eyhertletion set or in a Butman 
movie. It’s only .01 inch less accurate than the 65Mk tl and can handle 
a five-shot magazine. It sells for about $ 1*600, The more civilized gun 
shops have them, but a catalogue is also available. Jqf Raskin 

Bee man Precision Akguns: (800) 227 2744. +] (714) 89048QO, fax + 1 (714) 890 4808. 


Your Own Port on the Net 
(Cheap) 

O wning your own domain on the Internet adds 
panache to your enterprise - imagine having an 
automated system to respond to e-mail requests for 
information about your company. Now's a good time 
to stake a clai m on the Net; if someone else registers 
your dream domain first, you're out of luck. 

The usual way to set up your domain is to pay at 
least a couple of hundred dollars a month to a local 
service provider for a connection. For many, this is 
expensive overkill. 

A price-competitive and easy alternative is 
HoloNet's Personal Domain Name Service, a service 
you can access with just about any computer and 
modem. This is the first time I've encountered a net¬ 
work where you get to maintain your own domain so 
inexpensively (US$25 sign-up; $6 monthly fee applied 
toward your hourly charges; $2 to $11,50 per hour 
depending on the time of day and the geographic 
location of the incoming phone call). Your domain can 
be assigned additional users ($25 each) or can be 
instructed to accept all messages sent to your 
domain, regardless of how they are addressed* This 



Stake your name. It'll be your domain on HoloNet. 


useful feature comes in handy when friends want to 
receive messages at your domain temporarily. 

A combination of services, along with the inexpen¬ 
sive pricing, makes HoloNet quite the cool place. 
While you're on HoloNet checking your mail, you'll 
also be able to take advantage of an impressive array 
of Internet services. Also, one of the surprising 
advantages of HoloNet is the considerable number of 
access numbers across the country. And HoloNet will 
tell you whether the domain name you choose has 
already been taken. Incidentally, anyone with Inter¬ 
net access can register a domain for free by connect¬ 
ing to hosrmaster^/ntera/c.net. 

There are some limitations; Automated response 
costs extra and you must log on to get your messages 
- more expensive connections send messages to your 
system as they come in. When you exhaust the capa¬ 
bilities of this type of setup, you can upgrade to more 
advanced connections or take your domain with you 
to another provider. Once it's recorded at the Internet 
Registry, it's yours forever* - Seth Kapfart 

Information Access Technologies frtc,; +1 (510} 704 0160, BBS: vtlOQ, 
8N1, +1 (510) 704 1058, e-mail support&hahnet.net. 
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Tinkering with 
Virtual Worlds 

F rom the early days of 
telegraph and radio to the 
Homebrew Computer Dub, 
hobbyists have made signifi¬ 
cant contributions to techno¬ 
logical development. Virtual 
reality is no exception. The ink 
was barely dry on the First 
articles about VR before garage 
inventors began speculating 
and experimenting with cheap, 
funky, PC-based VR. 

Linda Jacobson's Garage 
Virtud Reality captures the 
enthusiasm and insights of the 
early virtual reality days and 
maps the course low-end VR 
has since taken. It presents a 
neat and tidy introduction to 
VR (high- and low-end] and 
covers all the systems and 



software available to the home 
experimenter. It outlines the 
conceptual steps involved in 
creating a virtual world, as well 
as the hardware and software 
you need to get there, The PC- 
compatible disk that comes 
with the book includes a full 
working version of Virtual Re¬ 
ality Smdio 1, a demo version 
□f Vistapro 3, and source code 
for programming the Power 
Glove and other devices. 

While there is a wealth of 
information assembled in 
forage HR, little of it will be 
new to seasoned Vfl hackers, 
But, as a works hop reference 
and as an entree for the next 
generat ion of developers, it is 
indispensable. 

- Gareth Branwyn 

Garage Virtual Reality, by 
Linda Jacobson, US$25.95. 
Sams Publishing: (800} 428 
5381,fax+l (800)448 3 804. 


This Movie Stinks 

J ohn Waters’s films inhabit a strange zone somewhere between porno 
kitsch, straight-ahead exploitation cinema, and propaganda champi¬ 
oning the cause of fringe-culture misfits. He has a streak of Frank 
Capra, the moralist anti champion of the Lillie Guy, and a lot of the 
William Castle ’50s-style hustler. 

WaLera’s film Polyester, now released on laserdisc, brings together all 
l lie elements of his different sides. In Polyester, the late Divine plays a big 
and beautiful housewife who is driven to drink and despair by an abu¬ 
sive anil adulterous husband, a heavy-metal bad-girl daughter, and a 
son who is a psycho foot fetishist wanted by the police. Divine, the mom 
and heroine of I he film, is trying desperately to hold her family togeth¬ 
er, while maintaining something tike the Leave It 7b Beuverimagz she 
has of family life. Of course she can’t do it. Divine is a 300-pound guy 
in drag. He/she is the eternal optimist but also the eternal outsider, 
relentlessly stomped on by straight society (including her own mutant 
version of the nuclear family). Into all this mess, Waters tosses an 
avaricious molher-iri-law and Tab Hunter, the black-and-white TV-era 
heart-lliroll who can still make the ladies purr just hy smiling. 

One rlemenl ol /Vz/ycx/crthal shows the real drive-in cinema roofs of 
Waters’s style isn’t just in the film (or in this case, laserdisc). It’s some- 



A movie that will live forever: Polyester in Odorama. 


tiling you hold in your hand. Polyester uses a *50s-slyle 11-movie gim¬ 
mick LhaL Waters invented especially for Polyester. Odorama. Realty, 
Odorama is just a scratch-and-sniff card with scented numbers Ihnl 
correspond to numbers that appear on the screen. For instance, during 
the introduction (a scene set in a fake research lab where we are intro¬ 
duced to the wonders of Odorama lechnology), an allegedly German 
scientist sniffs a rose. As he docs Lhis, I he number I Hashes in the cor¬ 
ner- of ihe screen. When von scratch the corresponding number on your 
Odorama card, you smell a pleasant, rosy seenL Throughout the movie, 
whenever a character pauses to sniff something a new number flashes, 
and you can scratch away. Some of the smells are pleasant and innocu¬ 
ous. Some smells ... aren’t. Voyager has lovingly reproduced copies of 
the original Odorama cards for lhis laserdisc package to give yon the 
total Polyester experience. Also included in the package are a special 
audio track with Waters’ commentary on the film and a selection of his 
briefer works, including his legendary “No Smoking” iheairical short 
So, will Divine survive and find love with hunky Tab? ir Number One 
is roses, can Number Two really he i he ghastly body emanation il 
seemed lo be? Only those equipped with Odorama cards know for sure. 
- Richard had try 

Polyester. US$49.95. The Voyager Co.: (800) 446 2001. +1 (212}431 5199. 


A Scanner at Your Fingertips 

hile Microsoft still dreams of bringing Informa¬ 
tion At Your Fingertips to Windows, Visioneer 
has already beat them to it, 

Visioneer s tiny PaperMax personal scanner weighs 
barely pounds and fits between your keyboard 
and monitor - scanning is easier than ever. Bridging 
the gap between hand scanners and flatbeds, the 200 
dpi PaperMax is designed primarily for text docu¬ 
ments, But its small size belies its capabilities: It can 
handle everything from business cards up to full 
legal-sized paper. Just insert the page, in it goes, and 
after about six seconds your document appears on 
the MaxMate software, ready for highlighting, anno- 
tation and more, 

MaxMate links up with your existing communica- 



A small-footprint scanner that really works. 

lions applications (such as fax, character-recognition, 
and LAN e-mail software); the result is one-two scan¬ 
ning and sending. Whereas moving paper documents 
back and forth has always involved a run to the copi¬ 
er, a side-step to the stapler, and then a stop by the 
mail room, now it takes all of about 30 seconds to 
scan something in and then drag-and-drop it onto 
MaxMate's fax icon, e-mail icon, or OCR icon. The 
software is at the dreaded "1.0" stage of product 
maturity and could stand some improvement for 
heavy scanning addicts, but still, the PaperMax is a 
remarkable gizmo well worth its price. 

- Rich Santalesa 

PaperMax: US$499. Visioneer: (B0Q) 787 7007. + 1 (415) 493 9599, 
fax+1 (415) 493 0399, e-mail viiioneer@aol.com or ?l\72.1645@ 
compuierve.com. 
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Choose your vehicle wisely, It may be the only 
thing that keeps you alive when you battfe evil 
enemies like The E viscera tor and Rabies, 


Spectacular fully rendered animation and 
amazing 3-D graphics make MEGARACE a 
one-of-a-kind virtual driving experience. 


Over £9 minutes of digitized video commentary; 
15 full rendered tracks, hot rock music track 
and the virtual ride of your life (or death). 
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Sonny Chillingworth 

Sonny Solo 
Dancing Cat Records 
Access Code 1266 

S o you've never heard of a Hawaiian cowboy? Check 
out Sonny Chillingworth, descendant of a long line 
of paniolos - the name first coined for Mexicans (or 
espahotos) who came to island ranches in the 1800s 
and taught Hawaiians to ride horses, rope cattle, and 
play guitar. Chill mg worth's pedigree shines through 
in this lyrical collection of island magic. 

Chillingworth s true artistry lies in the strings. He 
is a master of slack key - that is, everything the 
Hawaiians did to the guitar after it was left in their 
hands; Strings are loosened into open tunings to 
match their moods and voices. Gently strumming bass 
notes, they simultaneously finger-pick nimble 
melodies. 

Then - move over, Leo Kottke - they deliver their 
licks; rippling arpeggios, hell-like chimes, and (this is 



Chillingworth's special trick) a threaded needle dan¬ 
gling from the teeth that dances on the vibrating 
strings, making them sound like a mandolin or ham¬ 
mered dulcimer. 

Chillingworth's luscious voice perfectly suits 
ancient Hawaiian mete bo'oipoipo (love melodies). 
These soft, romantic poems burst with sensual - 
often graphic - metaphors that lurk in images of 
ferns, mountain mists, and the fragrance of tuberose. 
Chilling worth's "Pua Utftehua" ("Sage Blossom") tells 
of a beloved woman courted by two suitors, one a 
man, the other a mo r o (dragon). 

Sonny Solo presents slack key as it was meant to 
be: up close, unfettered, and in the hands of a kupuna 
(elder) endowed with the wisdom of the ages. Listen 
for traces of Spain, Portugal, and Nashville. But lis¬ 
ten, too, for the echo of Chilling worth's paniolo 
grandfather, who told him: "Son, God gave you ten 
fingers. Use them to play guitar." 

- Constance Hate 
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Gyatso 

Pathological Records 

Access Code 1267 

It took four tries and a certain 
gritting of teeth before I could 
listen to more than 20 seconds 
of an y of Gyatso's tracks. One of 
the most agitating works I've 
encountered, Gyafso's machine- 
driven beats are unbelievably 
monotonous, while high-pitched 
horns grate through every track. 
Samples are indiscriminately 
tossed in amongst psychotic gui¬ 
tar riffs. "The Trawlor" offered 
some respite- for one minute, I 
felt that I was enjoying a rock 
track. Kids, if you want to drive 
your parents insane, this is the 
one. -LisaFerrara ' 




Brian Eno 

Instrumental 

Virgin 

Access Code 1271 

Eno has released yet another art¬ 
ful collection of music This pio¬ 
neer of what he termed "ambi¬ 
ent music' - the forerunner of 
Mew Age music and its intellec¬ 
tual and musical superior - has 
been at it for more than 2D years. 
Included in this three-CD boxed 
set is a collection of purely 
instrumental and mostly 
electronic (or at least electro¬ 
acoustic) music from his entire. 
Innovative career. Alongside 
some very rare tracks are collab¬ 
orations with David Bowie, Jon 
Hassell, and Harold Budd. The 
ambiance created is uniquely 
Eno. - Dean Suzuki * 


Bob Berg 

En ter the Spirit 
Stretch Records 

Access Code 1268 

Recalling this tenor saxophonist's 
straight-ahead duets with pianist 
Bill Dobbins some years back, this 
release marks a long-anticipated 
dedication to grooves more tradi¬ 
tional than Berg's usual. Gersh¬ 
win's "] Loves You Porgy" may be 
the only familiar tune on the 
album, but the spirit of'60s hard 
bop is evident throughout this 
set of well-devised originals. Dis¬ 
tinct all-star backing (including 
pianist Chick Corea and drummer 
Dennis Chambers) fan Berg's 
Coltrane-stoked fire. High energy 
is Berg's bag, and he plays it to 
thehlk .-JamesRom • 



Sausage 

Riddles Are Abound Tonight 
Interscope/Prawn Song 

Access Code T272 

Primus head cheese Les Claypocl 
regroups with his original 
rhythm section to revamp some 
early tunes under a different 
name. But forget the details; this 
is the best Primus album in years. 
ClaypooLs bass playing is as 
punchy as ever, and guitarist 
Todd Huth is less atmospheric, 
more grounded In jazz and metal 
sounds, making guitar and bass 
wrestle with sinewy glee. 
Descriptive puns are obvious: 
Pungent. Smokin' Fat, If you 
found the last couple of Primus 
albums lacking in bite, maybe 
you need a taste of Sausage. 

- Patrick Barber ' 


Renegade 

Soundwave 

Howyoudoin? 

Mute Records 
Access Code 1269 

Life according to Renegade 
Soundwave revolves around pot 
smoking, computer games, and a 
soundtrack that seamlessly 
blends dub, techno, hip hop, 
house, and rock. Sequeiing a 
string of underground anthems, 
The group has delivered a seduc¬ 
tive new LP. RSW melds the wildly 
diverse sounds of English dub 
culture into a unique music that's 
fresh, startling, and deeply 
groovy. Chilled-out vocals and 
quaking bass lines tie the tracks 
together, from the insanely 
catchy self-titled single to the 
spooky porn-king tribute "John 
Holmes," Mmmmm mmm. 

- Scoff laves • 



Seefeel 

Quique 

Astralwerks Records 

Access Code 1273 

Seefeel's thick compositions 
bombard the listener with repe¬ 
tition i n the h ope of ta pp i ng into 
some primal instinct, yet they 
ultimately fail. Strip away the 
excessive layers of judicious echo 
and delay, and each track 
consists merely of a few chords 
repeated in loop after relentless 
loop. A startling homogeneity of 
tiresome sounds accumulates 
over a lifeless drum track and the 
occasional swoop of Sarah Pea¬ 
cock's barely perceptible voice. 
Put simply, Quique is pretentious 
tedium. Seefeel shows genre- 
bending potential but ultimately 
smothers it under the short-lived 
novelty of noise processing 
- Stephen Reese 1 


Silica Gel 

50j Noisy Children Party 
Wifflefist/Seeland 
Access Code 1270 

If you appreciate Negativland's 
megasampling musical 
approach, meet even more mal¬ 
adjusted Silica Gel, a hand that 
snips spoken material from sci-fi 
movie soundtracks, military 
training films, self-improvement 
tapes, and news broadcasts; 
loops them into repetitive 
shapes; then intersperses hog 
calls, Pink Floyd, and toothpaste 
commercials, creating a 
deliciously mean-spirited slice of 
Americana. Some cuts run on 
jackhammer industrial beats; 
some on sheer layers of words; 
some, like "Master of the Game," 
needle unsettling ly under your 
skin. - Colin Berry • 



Maria Luisa 
Cantos, Piano 


Joaquin Nin-Culmelt: 
Tonadas 

Marco Polo Records 

Access Code 1274 

Cuban-Amencan composer 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell, brother of 
Ana is Min, studied composition 
with Paul Dukas and Manuel de 
Falla and was a professor of 
music at the University of talifor- 
n ia at Berkel ey from 1950 to 
1974. The four volumes of Fond- 
dfis, written between 1956 and 
1961, consist of 48 brief excur¬ 
sions for solo piano. These 
exquisite miniatures - arrange¬ 
ments oFtraditional Spanish 
songs and dances - retain their 
ancestral flavor while employing 
a modem idiom. Cantos plays 
brilliantly and with impeccable 
taste throughout. 

- Bryan Higgins ■ 
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Microwave O' The Month 



En Vogue -1 mean. ..Eternal 

Always & Forever 
EMI Records 

Right. Always & Forever rehashed Always & Forever done before 1 ,1 
loooowe songs about codependent women. And dig those glamour 
shots! This attempt to da what En Vogue did four years ago rs Eternally 
awful, Two snaps down! -Jocelyn Williams • 


MUSIC ACCESS 

If you'd like to hear 
excerpts from these discs, 

call (900)454 3277 

(95 cents per minute). 


When prompted: 
Enter Access Code 
(under the name 
of the artist). 


Music Controls: 
3-Fast Forward 
4'Louder 
5-5 of ter 

*-Exit musk/hyp ass 
most prompts 


A charge of 95 cents per minute will appear on your 
phone bill. An average call is about 2,5 minutes. Musk 
Access samples for reviews in this issue are active 
May 7, 1994 - Aug, 1 1994. 


A t the beginning of each music review, you'll find a 
four-digit code for each album. To hear sample 
cuts, dial the 900 number below, entering this code 
when prompted. You'll hear up to three minutes of 
music, at 95 cents per minute. "Fast forward" by punch¬ 
ing 3, louder volume 4 r softer 5. To use Music Access, you 
have to be T8 and have a touchstone phone. 


Code Artist and Title 

1266 Sonny Chilling worth, Sonny Soto 

1267 16-17, Gy at so 

1263 Bob Berg, Enter the Spirit 

1269 Renegade Sondwave, Howyoudain? 

1270 Silica Gel SO) Noisy Children Party 

1271 Brian Ena, Instrumental 

1272 Sausage, Riddles Are Abound Tonight 
1271 Seefeet, Quique 

1274 Maria Luisa Cantos, Piano 

Joaquin Nin-Culmelt: Ton ados 



In the beginning there was Sadeness 


the sensual follow-up to the best-selling 
Enigma album MCMXC, A.0. featuring "Return to innocence 


Gregorian chants 
A siren's voice, 
That beat. 


Available everywhere, or call toll-free 
1-800-648-4844 (9AM-9PM E.S-T.) 


-— Produced and engineered by "Curly" Michael Cretu 

Virgin Sefral Ip L at ten Smbtt. Issued under exclusive license In the U5 by ChaHsma Records America 
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Moving to the 
Rhythm of the 
Punch Press 


PostScript Surgery 

I n these days of multi platform democracy, when 
you can buy QuarkXPress for both Mac and Win¬ 
dows and Adobe Photoshop for the SGI Indy, there is 
still the occasional single-platform application that 
is so usefuMt justifies buying a new computer Graph¬ 
ic artists and service bureaus might find this to be 
the case with Tailor, a PostScript editing system 
developed in 8e!gium by First Class NV. 

Tailor is a one-of-a-kind program that takes a 
PostScript file from any application (even extremely 
twisted files created by keyboarding in data), finds 
all the lines, curves, shapes, fonts, and blocks of text, 
and then lets you edit it directly on the computer 
screen. For example, you can use Tailor to edit your 
company's Encapsulated PostScript logo, even if 
you've forgotten or lost the application program and 
the data file that you used to generate that logo. Or, 
use Tailor to pull figures or illustrations out of other 



Decrypting PostScript for the average geek. 

PostScript documents, change them to suit your 
needs, and put them into your own. it does this by 
actually interpreting the PostScript file, just as your 
printer would. When you're done, just click "Save" 
and you've got a brand new PostScript file, with any 
modification that you wanted to make. 

Tailor also works great in a prepress house, since it 
can read PostScript files generated from Macs, PCs, 
UNIX boxes, or any other platform, fixing numerous 
bugs that seem to creep into production. Tailor is so 
useful that, for some people, it's worth plunking 
down the US$795 you need to purchase NEXTSTEP 
SO you can run Tailor on your 486 PC. 

- Stmson L Garfhkel 

Tailor (for NEXTSTEP): US$495 (50 percent educational discount). 
Alembic Systems International Ltd.: (800) 452 7608, + 1 (505) 799 
6223, Fax +1 (303) 799 1435, e-mail infoBalemblt.com. 


Smart Bricks 


T he latest incarnation of Lego, the Lego Dae La Control Lab s puts the 
power of a Mac or Windows computer behind those dumb little 
bricks. The interface (US$222) does digital-to-analog and analog-to- 
digital conversion and connects via the serial port. There arc worm 
gears, spur gears, crown gears, racks, pneumatic cylinders, differen¬ 
tials, pulleys, motors, touch sensors, lighl sensors, motion sensors, 
temperature sensors, and a small battery-operated Manual Control 
Center ($85 by itself) that can store two programs. The spiffy software 
that comes w ith the kit ran the first Lime 1 tried it. You can write pro¬ 
grams as complex as you wish, so long as you can phrase your wishes 
in Logo (the kids’ programming language). 

The things you can make are incredible. The enclosed literature 
suggests a six-legged walking robot Want a miniature plant-growing 
room that controls temperature by opening and closing a window? 
Sure, How about a door lhat swings open when il detects a toy car 
approaching? Easy. While designing an exhibit for San Francisco’s 
Exploratorium museum, 1 used my Lego kit to build a Fully working 



The fast track to a CS degree has a pit step in Legolanch 

mock-up to demonstrate the concepts. 

IT you’re a pare n I and your kids are computer literate, I hey Ye proba¬ 
bly ready. Make ’em read the manuals themselves, insist they (ouch 
type if theyYc to he allowed to use Ihis toy, and gel I hem a book of Rube 
Goldberg cartoons. This will both boost their IQs and have them ready 
for college 1.5 years sooner Ilian is otherwise thought possible. And 
they’ll enjoy every minute they can get the kit away from you. Is this 
the best toy in the known universe or what? 

Lego is everything except cheap. The software system is $H(i, and you 
will also need an interface cable ($25). A great way In begin is with 
their grand Control Lab Starter Pack ($59ft), which includes enough 
Lego parts so that your first evening will be spent jus I sorting. The less 
expensive Control System Starter Pack ($450) is more modest Imt can 
get you started, then l^go will nick el-and-dime you to death for the 
small parks you covet - J%f Raskin 

Control Lab (Starter Pack): US$599. Lego Dacia: (800} 527 8339, +1 (203) 749 2291. 


■ ndustrial Revolution, a long 
1 overdye site inspection of 
industrial music, sweeps broad¬ 
ly across the entire history and 
diverse offerings of this genre. 
The early art noise assem¬ 
blages of Throbbing Gristle and 
Einsturzende Neubauten, the 
hardened electro-funk dance of 
Nine Inch Nails and Die Warzau, 
the torturous metal of Ministry 
and its spawns, and the cyber- 
horror of groups like Skinny 
Puppy are covered in short his¬ 
tories. discographies, and 
photographs. Band lineup 
changes and the migrations of 
group members a re cross- 
referenced. A brief chronology 
of industrial music is included, 
beginning with the introduc- 



Not just for gearheads. 

tion of electronic instruments 
in 1928 to the release of Psy¬ 
chic TV singles and 12-inch 
mixes in 1994. Author Dave 
Thompson also bravely 
attempts to chart the influ¬ 
ences on Industrial by such 
artists as Stockhausen, Kraft- 
werk. Can, and Brian Eno. 

The only disappointment 
here is that industrial fanzines, 
artists, writers, and clubs are 
not listed. In an Incestuous 
subculture like this, these 
aspects areas vital as the 
music that fuels the scene, A 
double CD companion, con¬ 
taining over two hours of 
music. Is also available. 

- Gareth 3 ranwyn 

industrial Revolution, by Dave 
Thompson, US$ 18.98. CD 
Companion, US$ 19.98. Cleopa¬ 
tra Music: +1 (310)305 0172, 
fax +1 (310)821 4702. 
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The Teddy 

T .V. Teddy looks just like an 
old-fashioned ptush teddy 
bear. But nestled inside the cute 
little guy's stuffing are enough 
radio electronic and robotics 
to make the Terminator feel 
positively inadequate by 
comparison, 

—Withrall this fancy gear to 
animate Teddy, you'd expect 
kids tohaveagreat time 
making it say things and 
controlling the mechanism that 
manipulates its eyes and mouth. 
But all control of the bear is 
directed by specially prepared 
VH5 tapes (one is included with 
the package; others are sold 
separately) that have an encod¬ 
ed control track, which is 
invisible to the viewer. This track 
is picked up by the TV. Teddy 
Transmitter, a device that hooks 



A question of control. 


up to the VCR, and the signal is 
sent to Teddy. When a character 
on the TV talks or asks T.V. Teddy 
a question, the bear responds in 
a squeaky voice of indetermi¬ 
nate gender. Observing T.V. 
Teddy having a dialogue with a 
character on the TV screen is as 
real as watching GPQ talk to 
R2D2.The child is assigned the 
role of passive observer, not 
included in the conversation. 

Will kids want to watch TV 
with an interactive friend that 
ignores them? ABC-TV seems to 
think so. Later this year the 
network is planning to broadcast 
several T.V. Teddy specials that 
will include the data to control 
the speech and behavior of robot 
bears in living rooms all over the 
country. -AlbertS.Cho 

T.V. Teddy: US$69,99, Individual 
tapes: $12. Yes! Entertainment: 
+1 (510) 847 9444. 


Secrets of the Super Searchers 

F ace it, not all information is free, even if il wants to be. True, your 
average net-surfing BfFF@big.state.edu can uncover gems on the 
Internet with tools like archie, veronica, and WAJS. But the good stuffIs 
locked behind serious ice and forbidding fares on systems that strike 
fear into amateur info-brokers and seasoned librarians alike. 

Secrets of tfie Super Searchers author Reva Easeh and Llie 23 grizzled 
wizards interviewed in her book have been using systems like Dialog 
and Lexis/Nexis and the thousands of databases they carry - Medline, 
ABT/ToForim Jnvestext, and Trade & Industry ASAP - since the days of 
300-bit-per-second modems and thermal print teletypes. While Secrets 
doesn’ t address Lhe nuts and bolts of using these systems, il is a tremen¬ 
dous resource for anyone interested in the online research and con soil¬ 
ing industry. From strategies for effective searching (selecting appro¬ 
priate databases, restricting or fanning out a search, choosing between 
full-text and abstract searches, and knowing when to stop) to the 
dynamics of consulting wiLh and billing clients* ifs all here. 

Basch’s interviews yield fascinating insights into the minds and 
methods of these information sleuths. “Super Search Secrets 11 at the 
end of each chapter highlight the essentials raised in each interview. 
Since the searchers themselves are sampled from diverse professions - 




DIGITAL MANTRAS 

The Languages oi 
Abstract and Virtual Worlds 

Sreven Hohzman 
Ho I cm! an synthesizes ideas from 
music, art, computing, history, mathe¬ 
matics to arrive at a new philosophy 
of creativity for the digital age. 

* Digital M&ums is must-read material 
for any aspiring 'renaissance person' 
in the digital age. Hoitzman manages 
to draw together topics ranging from 
the history of Hindi linguistics, to 
20th century visual aesthetics, to 
computer music, into a coherent 
synthesis of “whatits all about." 

1 consider this book invaluable for 
anyone — both technologists and 
artists — concerned with the 
ramifications of 20th century 
philosophical, aesthetic, social 
and artistic developments," 1 
—Stephen Travis Pope, Editor, 
Computer Musk journal 
“This book is very timely. The digital 
revolution needs a critical look a( 
aesthetics in order to progress into the 


Want to find it online? Start with this analog booh first* 

from jaek-of-all-trades generalists and public and university librarians 
to specialized professionals in the chemical corporate, government, 
legal, medical, patent, pharmaceutical, social science, and technology 
trades - there’s little left uncovered. 

Take the profile of Linda Cooper, client-centered entrepreneur. This 
no-nonsense woman hares all: deft approaches to sifting clients into 
categories, subtle (and noL-so-suhtlc) ways of extracting critical infor¬ 
mation about expectations and budgets during reference interviews, 
and going online with a battery of alarm clocks, timers, and strategies 
for multitasking, parking where it’s cheap, and otherwise making the 
most of her (and her clients 1 ) time. 

There's one charming chapter with Lee Sapienza, a pioneer in get¬ 
ting high school students to shine using online search and collabora¬ 
tion tools, another on lhe trails blazed by N. J. Thompson during her 
intellectual property searches in trademark and common-law databas¬ 
es. Jargon watchers: Heed the ant vs. grasshopper thread r unnin g 
through the book. 

One of Basctfs key themes is that online is not the One True Path to 
glistening nuggets of information. The 235 paper pages of Secrets of the 
Super Searchers nicely illustrates that point, - Fair Theise 

Secrets of the Super Searchers, by Reva Basch, US$39.95. Online Inc (800) 248 8466, fax +1 (203) 761 1444. 


mainstream of art and music. This 
book is the first effort to provide a 
critical overview of the digital 
world of art, music, and sculpture. 

It should help Jay a foundation to 
move forward.* 

— J. Michael James, Virtual Sculptor 
460 pp.,79 Ulus., Ifimtar $29.95 



The MIT Press 

55 Hayward Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 


At fine bookstores 
or toll-free: 

1-8O0-356-D343 

(US & Canada). 
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It's not uiho you knoui, 
it's uiho you can reach! 

Organize 

Search 

Sort 

Print 

Dial 

I6MS Macintosh, and ?5Q.?5 Windows 


1* Video games 

It is no coincidence that Hollywood executives have begun to express interest in the. 
video game Industry Just as the market's rapid growth and huge profits are coming to 
an end. The industry has matured and Is now plagued with many of the same prob¬ 
lems and development costs faced by movies: ratings for sex and violence, long devel¬ 
opment cycles, and overpaid actors, Sega and Nintendo, which both posted decreased 
profits last quarter, may be out of their league. Will we soon see the rare event of the 
US taking over a Japanese-dominated industry? 

2. Processor wars 

The industry is watching the Intel Pentium vs. Motorola PowerPC war with a certain 
glee, most rooting for Motorola largely out of dislike for Inlets long-running domi¬ 
nance in the microprocessor market. The two companies have been engaged in a 
running war of benchmarks, each adding new tweaks every coupie of months to boost 
their SPEC ratings a few notches. Bur these numbers are almost completely irrelevant; 
the success of IntePa original 8086 showed that who your allies are is more important 
than technological factors. And with both IBM and Apple now backing the PowerPC, 
Motorola is looking like the winner. 



Current 

Position 

Position 

Last Month 

Months 
on List 

Video games 

1 

\ 

2 

Processor wars 

2 

- 

1 

intellectual property 

3 

3 

2 

intelligent highways 

4 

- 

1 

Data buses 

5 

- 

1 
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3. Intellectual property 

Intellectual property law is the last refuge of a dying company: Unable to create new 
products, the company tries to hold on to what little it has. This used to be rare in high- 
tech, where innovation is rapid-fire and companies are founded by engineers who 
know that the real intellectual property walks out the door every night But a number 
of Industry players have become fat and lazy, unwilling to stay on the technological 
treadmill. In Silicon Valley the signs of death are bureaucratic buildup and patent suits. 

4. Intelligent highways 

While sometimes linked with telecommuting, intelligent highway systems are being 
hyped for very different reasons, it is not, even in LA, the rank and file who are clamor¬ 
ing for intelligent highways; it is research fabs and aerospace dinosaurs looking for new 
ways to stay on the government dole. Vou could almost smell the pork last year when 
the Department of Transportation awarded contracts to Hughes Aircraft, Rockwell,.and 
Westing house for work on the Intelligent Vehicle Highway System, What makes this 
particularly discouraging Is that these Cold War companies are designing a system that 
will be able to track where we drive our cars, potentially infringing on our privacy, 

5. Data buses 

For too Jong, the speed of I/O has been ignored in the quest for higher computer 
performance. The large bandwidth required for video and multimedia applications is 
now stressing many previously neglected aspects of computer systems. Most notably, 
the bus - used ro transport data within the computer - has become a significant 
bottleneck. The result is the current scramble for new bus technologies as companies 
discover that the standards agreed on (such as VME and Futurebush) are actually too 
slow. The next few years will be dominated by proprietary buses - meaning more 
confusion for the consumer and more work for the standards committees, 

- Steve G. Steinberg 


Dim 


Law and Order 
an the Electronic 
Frontier 

| f you run a bulletin board 
R system (BBS) or a networked 
computer, then SysLaw should 
be your desktop reference book 
for legal questions. In one 
concise volume, the authors 
tackle difficult questions that 
confront every sysop. Within 
this book's 306 pages you'll' find 
highfalutin issues like freedom 
of speech and privacy, as well as 
nuts-and-bolts questions 
concerning copyright law, the 
Electronic Communications 
Privacy Act, and legal issues that 
might arise if you decide to shut 
down your BBS. In between are 
all of the traditional hot but¬ 
tons, including kiddie porn. 



wi reta ppl ng, and electronic 
search-and-seizures. 


The only problem with 
5ysiow, if you can call it a 
p robfe m, is that ma ny of th e 
legal opinions rendered by 
authors are necessarily conjec¬ 
ture. Despite the self-appointed 
legal scholars that hold court on 
Usenet, there have been pre¬ 
cious few actual court cases 
upon which to base precedent 
and create a grounded legal 
theory. B-ut SysCowis the best 
resource available today for 
anyone who surfs the Net and 
wants to avoid being involved 
In the groundbreaking legal 
cases that are sure to surface. 

- Ssmson L Garfinkei 

SysLaw, Second Edition, by 
Lance Rose, Esq. and Jonathan 
Wallace, Esq., US$34.95. PC 
Information Group Inc.: (800} 
321 8285,+! (507} 452 2824, 
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Doing the Wave 

T he Pft propaganda that came with the Wave Radio 
claims that Dr. Amar Bose (the man behind the 
biggest speaker company in the world) has harbored 
a lifelong dream of building a tabletop radio that 
really sounds like a hi fl. Well, Amar, you can put a 
tick next to that dream and move on with the rest of 
your life* 

As Penn Gillette (Teller's vocai buddy) will tell you, 
a lot of magic is just plain lying* In this case, Amar's 
lie is ir What you see is what you get" While the Wave 
Radio is only about the size of a college dictionary, 
inside there's actually a corridor almost a full yard 
long and as convoluted as your intestines. Sound 
travels from one of two 2.5-inch speakers through 
that wave guide and produces bass all the way down 
to 70 Hz, which, while it may not match what 
emanates from rapmobrles, is still utterly convincing. 
Meanwhile, both speakers handle stereo chores 
above 250 Hz, producing clean, sweet sound that will 
have your friends wondering where you've hidden 
your fancy speakers. 

Not only does Wave Radio sound good, but it's 



You won't believe it till you hear it. 
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The multimedia conference at 
VISCOMM West ’94 

Organized by United Digital Artists 


loaded with useful bells and whistles. For example, it 
has finger-friendly, soft, rubbery control buttons. It 
has a neat credit-card-sized remote control, so you 
can adjust it from across the room. Vou can fall asleep 
to one station and wake up to another. And it has two 
separate alarms: You and your bedmate can set dif¬ 
ferent wake-up calls - guaranteed wake-ups, since 
the volume gradually rises to intolerable. 

The bells and whistles are fine, but it's the sound 
that makes you smile at this baby. Turn the volume 
control all the way up, so loud you've got to shout to 
hear yourself - and it doesn't distort. At all. 

My bedmate and I have been listening to the Wave 
Radio now for more than six months, and this little 
box is so good we still haven't invested in a proper hi 
fi. What we did was buy a portable CD player and plug 
it into the Wave Radio (it could have been a tape 
recorder too). 

At US$349, this isn't the cheapest dock radio in the 
world. On the other hand, what's the realization of a 
dream worth? - Levi Rizetnikof 

Wave Radio: US$349. Bose Corp.: (600) 358 2673, +1 (508) 879 7330. 
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Moscone Convention Center 
San Francisco June 2-4 1994 


For more information: 
CALL: 800/243-3238 or 203/852-0500 
FAX: 203/857-4075 or 203/831-8446 
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VISCOMM West *94 is for the trade only. 
No one under 18 admitted, including infants. 





































My Favorite 
Free Call 


W hen t have a question 
for my government, I 
call the information specialists 
at the Federal information 
Center (FIC). They've saved me 
countless hours of dealing with 
other government officials who 
are determined to forward me 
into voice mail hell just to get 
rid of me, 

Alas, even the FIC uses a 
voice mail system, hut you can 
dodge it by pressing S as soon 
as you make the connection. 
You'll get a real human on the 
phone, one who will help you 
Find answers to your questions. 
Recently, I was doing research 
for my story on the downsizing 



Call the Feds free. 


of the ROTC. Instead of calling a 
local ROTC recruiter for a quote, 
as my editor suggested, I called 
the FIC, and ten minutes later I 
was speaking with the colonel 
in charge of the program at the 
Pentagon. I can't imagine the 
number of calls I would have 
had to make to find this person 
without the FIC J S help. 

Of course, once the FIC 
points you in the right direc¬ 
tion. you could end up dealing 
with an agency that gives you 
the usual run-around. But at 
least you'll know you're getting 
sandbagged by the proper 
department, Serb Kaplan 

Federal Information Center, 

(9 a.m to & pm EOT): (800) 347 
1997. P0 Box 600, Cumberland, 
MP2T502, 


Eye Spy 

T hinking of taking a little “loan” from the office petty cash box? Per¬ 
haps you are feeling a hit light-lingered in the hardware store today. 
Or maybe you’re just interested in catching a quick butt in the supply 
room marked “No Smoking” Think again. And you might want to 
examine that "No Smoking” sign more closely. If your employer is a 
customer of Visual Methods Inc., that sign may contain a miniature 
closed-circuit TV camera recording your every move. No wires? That’s 
because il also contains a video transmitter broadcasting your sorry- 
assedguilt straight to a VCR at the security desk. 

The Westwood, New Jersey-based company’s catalogue offers a sim¬ 
ulated fire sprinkler with a pan/tilt/zoom camera hidden inside 
(US$4,000), a nonworking smoke detector with a wireless transmitter- 
receiver ($1,999), as well as functional docks and trash cans contain¬ 
ing tiny video cameras. There is even a video monitor that contains a 
camera pointed at the viewer. (“Who's watching the guards?”) Ameri¬ 
cans do love their ears, so mobile surveillance is important Loo. That 
Kleenex box on the rear window deck? How about the innocenL looking 



Is that a video camera in your pocket or are you just glad to surveil me? 


CR antenna? All can he outfitted wilh microvideo. 

Thanks to pinhole lenses and high-sensitivity micrn-eharge-roiipled 
device arrays, the hidden cams are all hut undetectable. Given a little 
ingenuity, these Liny spy-eyes can be incorporated into just uboul 
anything. Low light or total darkness is no problem with an 
infrared device. 

For the field operative on your gill Itsl. there is a nifty fine or surveil¬ 
lance body gear. At ihe annual Surveillance Expo in McLean, Virginia, 
where spooks, private eyes, arid technical wizards gather to network, 
company president Ted Sand in demonstrated his den ini-jarkeE-eum- 
snonprrseopc. Embedded in one of the shiny metal buttons was a cam¬ 
era wired loan u nder-the-sh out der micro video recorder. Denun clash¬ 
es with your trench coat? Then get the pocket spiral notebook with 
pinhole lens or the tie clasp video camera. Want to catch up on the 
latest in video surveillance techniques? Visual Methods Inc. offers 
hands-on seminars in areas including lens selection, pinhole fiber 
optics, and covert surveillance cameras. - David Voss 

For the Visual Methods Inc. catalogued! (201) 666 3950, fax +1 (201) 666 7931. 


Gone, Man, Gone 

F rom Chronicle Books, known for its wonderful doc¬ 
umentations of American things and ways, comes 
Going Going Gone: Vanishing Americana , a book of 
epitaphs for such cultural icons as the automat, 
bridge parties, the nuclear family, garters, girdles, 
and two-newspaper towns. The authors remind us 
how, quietly and without notice, so many things left 
the American scene - like chop suey, hotel keys, 
rotary phones, fire escapes, and balsa-wood model 
airplanes. And they locate each in its proper cultural 
place through a rich sampling of image and anecdote. 

Take the section on the enclosed telephone booth, 
that softly glowing, lonely beacon on the prairie. 
These roadside booths were scientifically designed 
for easy use and proper posture - some versions 
offered a metal shelf tilted at an angle to deter urina¬ 
tion. Authors Susan Jonas and Marilyn Nissenson pull 
together a wonderful set of references - the late r 50s 
student fad for phone booth stuffing and the difficul¬ 
ties Christopher Reeve (as Superman) faced when 



But who really misses the rotary phone? 


seeking a booth for changing. 

Reading this book made me begin to involuntarily 
compile a surprising - and encouraging - mental list 
of the things that we thought were gone that have 
come back. The convertible, for instance, was prema¬ 
turely pronounced dead in the late J 70$. Some things 
come back in oddly transmuted form. Vinyl records 
have turned into collectibles; music buffs store them 
in sealed vaults and play them only rarely and on 
special US$4,000 turntables. The Motion Picture 
Production Code, which gave us the X rating, may be 
gone, but now we have a rating system for video 
games. And not long ago, New York Telephone au¬ 
thorities announced they were bringing back rotary 
phones in some neighborhoods - to deter high-tech 
drug dealers armed with beepers. What goes around 
comes around - sometimes. - Phil Patton 

Going Going Gone; Vanishing Americana, by Susan Jonas and 
Marilyn Nissenson, US$18.95. Chronicle Books: (800) 722 6657, 

+1 (4! 5) 777 7240. 
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Gareth Branwyn igarethh2@aol.CQm} is senior editor of bQING 
hOING magazine and the creator of the HyperCard program Beyond 
-Cyberpunk. 

Colin Berry writes about music and other things for Ray Gun, 
Puncture, bOlNG bQING and SF Weekly. He's probably waited on you 
in some San Francisco restaurant. 

Alberts, tho [chcai@teb ndstanb rd edu ) is a graduate student of 
product design at Stanford University.. 

Lisa Ferrara is a writer and rave culture insider from San Francisco. 

Si ms on L. Garfinkel [sjmsong@mir.edu) is a computer consultant 
and science writer. 

Jim GasperlnL \jimg@wetLsf.ca.us} author of Hidden Agenda, is 
currently designing multimedia titles for several platforms, in Paris 
and New York. 

Bryan Higgins plays the French horn and clavichord, writes fiction 
and software, and lives in Berkeley and Soda Springs, California, 

Richard Kadrey ikadrey@welt.sfxn. us) is senior editor at Future Sex 
magazine as well as author of the novels Metropbageand the forth¬ 
coming Kamikaze L f Amour. In 1983, he moved to San Francisco and 
has been there in the fog ever since. 

Seth Kaplan {settrrossPoo/.CDrn) is a freelance writer and multime¬ 
dia developer who lives in New York City and likes to repress memo¬ 
ries of the two years he spent living in Southern California, 

Phil Patton is a frequent contributor who recently wrote "Stealth- 
Watchers" for Wired 2.02. 




DECK II OFFERS CD-QUALETY MULTI TRACK HARD DISK 
RECORDING WITH TIMELINE-STYLE WAVEFORM EDITING. 

continuous sync to all SMPTE formats, unlimited 

VIRTUAL TRACKS AMU DIGITAL Ml KING, REAL-TIME MOVING 

fader automation, synchronous QuickTime movie 

PLAYBACK DERECT FROM DISK AND TANDEM OPERATION WITH 
METRO FOR INTEGRATED MED! + DIGITAL AUDIO. FOUR 
TRACKS ON DIGIDESIGN SOUND TOOLS JIMUDIQMEDIA r SIX 
tracks on Spectral Innovations NuMeoia™ cards and 
66QAV, EIGHT TRACKS ON PRO TOOLS™ ft MACINTOSH 840 AV, 
660/S40AV - NO AUDIO CARO REQUIRED! 


Instead of just watching, CREATE THE MEDIA 

WITH LOW-PRICED . HIGH-POWERED MEDIA SOFTWARE FROM OSC 


Deck II $399 


Metro $225 


METRO IS OSCs PROFESSIONAL MIDI SEQUENCER. WITH THE 
FEATURES YOU EXPECT FROM A HIGH-END SEQUENCING 
PACKAGE PLUS A SIMPLIFIED INTERFACE AND FULL 
BACKGROUND A FOREGROUND SYNCHRONIZATION WITH DECK 
H, METRO INCLUDES SUPPORT FOR GALAXY™, UNlSYN™, 
OMS. MIDI MANAGER AND MIDI TIME PIECE™, 


DECK If won the 1990 
and 1993 MacUser Eddy 
Award for Best blew 
Music S Sound Product 


CALL OSC AT 1 -800-343-DECK TO LEARN more. 


Jef Raskin iraskinjef@aoi.com) created the Macintosh computer 
project and plays the contrabass recorder in F. 

Stephen Reese {heinzr@tvo.org} spends his free time working as a 
writer, filmmaker, electronic musician, graphic artist, and computer 
software designer, 

Mamie Rheingold is a 9-year-old freelance writer. She is related to 
Howard Rheingold. 

Levi Rizetnikof is a contributor to the legendary Etrf/fc Word, and 
is currently surfing for a living in Hanalei on the island of Kaua J i. 

lames Rozzi is a freelance writer, woodwind musician, and teacher 
in the Orlando, Florida, area. 

Rich Sanlalesa is the former editor En chief of Windows User maga¬ 
zine. Currently he f s the editor of PDA & Wireless Worid , 

Steve G. Steinberg [tek@welUf.caMS .) is a computer science 
student and the editor of Intertek, a technology and society journal. 

Dean Suzuki, PhD, is a professor of music history at San Francisco 
State University. 

Scott Taves (sfdves@cJof.com) is the director of Reactor Sound, a 
new record label In Chicago, He's partial to machine music, 

Eri( Therse (verve# cyberwerks.com) is co-founder of Bay Area 
Internet Literacy (BAIL) and is editor of the Internet pages for the 
forthcoming Millennium Whole Earth Catalog. 

David Voss (dvOis@aoos.org) fled a cushy job in physics to becomes 
senior editor of the journal Science. He has written for Physics World 
Photonics Spectra , and The Hew York Times, 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 



Life After 
Television 

The Coming Transformation 
of Media and American Life 
Revised Edition 

GEORGE GILDER 

“Imagines a world in which the boob tube 
has given way to the living room tetecom- 
puter....Mr. Gilder’s case is galvanic, at 
times even intoxicating.” 

— Jim Holt, Wall Street Journal 


In this visionary book George Gilder brilliantly and persuasively outlines the sweeping new 
developments in computer and fiber optic technology that spell certain death to traditional 
television and telephony. The paperback edition has been completely revised and expand¬ 
ed to include almost fifty percent material new to this edition. Now. more than ever, an 
essential tool for a richer, more prosperous future for all citizens of the Computer Age. 


Now at bookstores f>Tt NORTON 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10110 
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The AFI/Kauai 
Summer Institute *94 
presents 


Imaging 
the Future 


The Effect 
of the Digital 
Revolution 
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July 21-24,1994, 
The Princeviile Hotel 
Kauai, Hawaii 


Call now for your registration 
kit including conference 
schedule, speakers, hotel, 
airline and registration infor¬ 
mation. 1 -800-999-4234 Of 
213-865-7690, 
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Kristin Spence 


Curling Up 

to a 

Uniform Addressing 
System 




Nothing omitted, nothing extraneous - read¬ 
able by machine or human. That's the goal of 
Uniform Resource Locators (URLs), a specifi¬ 
cation - or Internet "road map" - being 
developed by the Internet Engineering Task 
Force, URLs have been an integral part of the 
World Wide Web since 1990 and are quickly 
evolving info the shorthand of the Internet. 

The generic URL includes the access 
method, optional username/password, domain 
name of the computer holding the resource, 
optional port number, and the path to the 
resource. Here are some examples: telnet 
://rsJnternic.net; telnet://madtab.sprl.umich 
.edu:3000 ; and telnet://search:common@atcc 
.nih.gov. The first is a standard telnet to Inter- 
NIC Registration Services, The second points to 
the Weather Underground on its nonstandard 
port. The third is the American Type Culture Col¬ 
lection, requiring the iogin "search" and the 
password "common." (While you'd never put a 
private password into a URL, embedding public 
ones is acceptable,) This collection's URL is list¬ 
ed in Scott Van off's Special internet Connec¬ 
tions, which itself is available as ftp://csd4 
.csd.uwm , edu/p ub/me t. s ervices . tx t. 

Time out. Since URLs bind the Web together, 
all browsers let you key them in directly. In 
Mosaic, you'd choose "Open URL"; in Lynx, "Go," 
If you're browserless, however, you must 
decode the URL, recognizing that, for example, 
the American Type Culture Collection URL 
translates to " anonymous ftp to csd4.csd.uwm 
. edu , cd to /pub, and get the inet.services.txt 
file," (Machines clearly have the advantage 
over humans, here,) 

Gopher may be the easiest Internet tool to 
use, but It's the hardest to create URLs for. 


In this URL, gopher://gopher.well. com/7 7s 
/A rt/Hew.Music/Hearts . of.Space/Playtists r the 
"7Ts" has two parts: The first "remarks the 
resource's gopher type as a directory, while 
the "7s" begins the selector string - the defin¬ 
itive path into the gopher. 

Mosaic users are most familiar with http 
(hypertext transport protocol) URLs, as they 
are the mainstay of the World Wide Web, 

The Fine Art Forum's home page, for example, 
is http://www.msstate.edu/Nneart_Online 
Ihome.html, where .html refers to "hypertext 
markup language," 

E-mail and Usenet also have URLs, The “//"Is 
not included, as these services are accessed 
locally. As an example, the URL for my e-mail 
address is: mailto:verve@cyberwerks.com, 
while a news group's would be news:rec.arts 
. marching.drumcorps. It is possible to specify 
the unique message ID that belongs to every 
Usenet article, but this is rarely done, as usu¬ 
ally articles only exist on servers for a month 
or less, and important articles like FAQs are 
reissued periodically with a new message ID. 
Admittedly, URLs are a step backward in 
terms of effortless human comprehension. 
However, because they are currently relied 
upon by gopher and http (World Wide Web) 
clients and servers, and because of the lack of 
other sensible cataloguing schemes, they're 
here to stay. Many resource compendia have 
started using URLs, and net surfers regularly 
trade them like baseball cards. But, knowing 
the Net, just as you become accustomed to 
them, they will most likely be replaced with 
something better, 

- Brie 5, Theise (verve@cyberwerks.com) 


This colorful 
example of 
tie-dyed art 
by Mikhail F. Fowler 
(and many others) 
can be found via 
anonymous ftp from 
gdeadberkeley. edu 
cd pub/gdead/graph I c s/tie-dye. 
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Serf No More! 

Tired of being a Microserf? Ready to tell 'em 
to take their Mciob and shove it? Troll for a 
new gig online! Three wired-in resources may 
just help you ride the wave to a new position. 
The Online Career Center is a site sponsored 
by 40 employers and is free for all applicants. 
Simply point your gopher at gopher.msen 
.com and upload your ASCII resume, update 
it whenever you have occasion to, or send e- 
mail to potential employers. Also available 
are company profiles, career assistance, list¬ 
ings of job fairs, resume writing workshops, 
and other profitable resources. Send e-mail 
to ocdnfo@maiisen.com for more info. 

Similarly, just a telnet away is HEART. This 
two-way service, which is also free to all 
applicants, offers listings in the continental 
US that encompass a number of employers. 

Its menu-driven resume creation process is a 
bit confining (use the summary field if you 
need unlimited space), but once your resume 
is created, you can send your file to any 
potential employer with just the touch of a 
key, Telnet career.com to have a better look. 

Or call their voice line at+1 (415)941 6101 for 
more information. 

Finally, Davis and Associates, a search firm 
in Massachusetts, maintains a BBS and job 
board that lists hundreds of high-tech jobs ail 
over the world. The New Professional Network 
can be connected to by modem at + 7 (413) 
5498136. Good luck, and good, uh, serfing? 


High Signal, Low Noise 

Political information hounds rejoice! If The 
New York Times isn't providing you with 
enough information on the geopolitical land¬ 
scape of Central and Eastern Europe, then you 
should catch a wave over to the detailed tran¬ 
scripts of Radio Free Europe's daily bulletins. 
As access to most online news services (such 
as Reuters and UPI) is off-limits to most 
surfers, it is a pleasure to find one quality ser¬ 
vice that has opened its virtual doors to all 
interested news junkies. Transcripts can be 
found via gopher under the "news" menu of 
many gopher servers, such as the University of 
Michigan's Gopher Blue server located at 
gopher.itd.umich.edu. To get the day's tran¬ 
scripts delivered to your beach-bungalow 
door, e-mail iistserv@ubvm.cc.bijffaio.edu, writ¬ 
ing subscribe RFERL-L your-first-name yourdast- 
name in the body of the message. Read and 
enjoy the freedom of the Net.press! 


Mr. Watson, Come Here. I Need You! 

Those Net.purists who find themselves fearful 
of the coming 500-channel-to-the-home 
mega-mergers taking place between cable 
companies and regional telephone service 
providers have always known that "The Right 
Thing" for these companies to do would be to 
hop on the Net and make their plans publicly 
available. No one actually expected them to 
do it. They did. The Self Atlantic gopher cur¬ 
rently has information about the ten-year 
anniversary of AT&T's breakup, video dial-tone 
projects, and much more. Point your board to 
gopher://ba.com and get an ear (eye?) full. 


"RL" Net. pubs 

Gregarious surfers, searching for a homey, 
grounding hangout on the waves should 
slip into Usenet's alt.pub.coffee-house 
.amethyst - a site, some say, that proves the 
net's true dreamers are realists. While there 
are many "pubs," or public taverns, on the 
Net to choose from - such as alt.pub.drag - 
onsdnn and aitpub.doven-shieid (both role- 
playing establishments), or ah .pub. h oven s- 
rest (watering hole of space adventurers 
and aliens) - alt.pub.coffeehouse.amethyst 
is truly unique. Here, patrons post as them¬ 
selves, and discuss ... (gasp) RL (Real Life)! 

Picture a 1950s beat coffeehouse with a 
long bar, offering umpteen kinds of beans, 
freshly ground and brewed in the latest- 
model espresso machines. Pull up a stool 
and smell the swirling aromas of exotic teas 
and cocoa, or sip a cold Italian ice if it's hot 
out. Amethyst's rules are simple and 
straightforward: no fictional personas, no 
fantasy or science-fiction role playing, and 
no alcohol. Why is Amethyst revolutionary? 

Because it allows real people from all over 
the world to socially interact in a realistic 
(though virtual) setting. What could be 
more cyberpunk than VR imitating RL? 


Does ll Make Census? 

The Census Bureau recently unveiled a new 
gopher that is overflowing with news releas¬ 
es, tip sheets, and statistics. Here you'll find a 
rich vein of information on the bureau's orga¬ 
nization, policies, and programs, as well as 
data on government finances, research 
papers, statistical software, new product 
announcements from Data User Services, sta¬ 
tistical briefs, and directions to other Internet 
sites with census data. Especially worth 
reviewing rs SIPP-Gn-Cail. This computer ser¬ 
vice allows the general public to access 
large data files from the Survey of Income 
and Program Participation (S1PP). Surf a 
gopher wave, or, if you have Lynx (a charac¬ 
ter-based World Wide Web browser), launch 
it with gopher://gophercensus.gov. The sec- 
ondandthirdmenu items, Fact Finder for the 
Nation and Privacy Act and Title 13, are 
hypertext documents written in HyperText 
Markup Language (HTML) that won't show 
up running gopher alone. 


Home Shopping Online 

Even surfers who dread the looming "mall" 
consciousness and impending commercializa¬ 
tion of the Net should explore Dave Taylor's 
compendium of commercial services available 
on the Internet. The Internet Mail: Shopping on 
the Information Highway is, at the very least, an 
enjoyable side trip. More department store 
than mall, this site is divided into floors of 
"specialty products," The first floor is devoted 
to media; the second, personal items; the 
third, computer hardware and software; and 
the fourth, services. Also featured among all 
the computer goodies you'd expect are book 
sellers and music and video outlets - there's 
even a florist. Finger taylor@netcom.com, or 
surf to gopher://peg.cwis.uci.edu:7000/00/ 
gopher, weicome/peg/tNTERNET ASSISTANCE/ 
mall; or peek in via the Well gopher r gopher: 

//gopher.weit.com/11/Business/mall. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Internet Mall doesn't offer any 
blue-light specials ,.. yet. 


Grab Your Lab Coat 

Establishing a benchmark for the creation 
of federal government laboratory profiles 
in gopherspace, Martin Marietta Energy 
Systems recently initiated the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory gopher server. This fed¬ 
eral site lists an impressive array of 
resources on its opening menu, including 
three aerial views that users can download 
(type a capital D to initiate download and 
select a protocol). Also available are cata¬ 
logues detailing Oak Ridge National Labora¬ 
tory technologies, major projects, technical 
resources, presentations, and recent publi¬ 
cations, as well as employment opportuni¬ 
ties and procedures. A deeper menu, one 
level down, allows complete text searching 
for various technologies, among them, the 
Human Genome Project, Advanced Neutron 
Source, and High Performance Computing 
Center, Put on your lab glasses and point 
your board to gopher://gopherornl.gov to 
have a look. 


Q2D 



Tip Toe Through the Dungeons 

TinyTIM - it's not just a game; it's a really, 
really big game. Forget the LPMUDs, Dikus, 
FurryMUCKs, and TinyPerns: TIM's the old- 
To Sleep, Perchance ... est a nd best-esta bl ished virtua I com m unity 


Remember the dream in which you could 
fly? Or how about the one in which you 
were being chased by a monster but your 
feet wouldn't move? Or that one where you 
were naked in front of your high school 
classmates? And what about the time your 
home was invaded by Patsy Cline imper¬ 
sonators from the planet Cecropius? What 
does it all mean? An answer may be found 
while trading dreams: In altdreams readers 
try to make sense of it alL Interpretations 


on the Net. A stable, three-year-old MUD, 
TIM is run by a benign dictatorship - a 
small group of amazing people (including 
two of the best Klingon speakers on the 
planet). In fact, TtM's wizards liked it so 
much, they bought "yay" - the machine 
TIM lives in - which means you can put 
your mind at ease about your favorite 
hangout going to electron heaven just 
because some college sysadmin is having a 
bad day. TIM has no enforced theme: Play- 


range from the biochemical {"Lecithin 
deficit afways brings on country music 
nightmares, IMHO") to the supernatural ("A 
prescient vision of the impending demon 
invasion! Burn all Patsy Cline albums NOW!"). 
Jung wannabes, here's your chance. Lay 
back, and grab a pad of paper and a pen,,.. 


.plan of the month 
e-mail address withheld 


ers can freely explore the multitude of 
encapsulated worlds, or build whatever 
they want, unfettered by Builder Bits. New¬ 
bies start in Limbo and can choose 
between a helpful orientation or immedi¬ 
ate immersion into the Nexus - a chaotic, 
fast-paced conversation pit with branches 
onto a hundred other planes of existence. If 
you get overwhelmed, take an offramp to 
UrbanTIM and the Mall of creatures, gadgets, 
and toys. Or visit Empedocles's House of Ill- 
Repute, or the First Pop-Tart Church, Harsh- 
land, They Might Be Giants land, or any oth- 
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er of TIM's 10,000 rooms. Explore the many 
rabbit holes by te/netting to yay.tim.org 
5440 , and check The Clock on the Wall for 
the virtual time of your I ife. 


Thanks to the Wired 2.06 Surf Team 

Anita Brenner brenner@weli.sfxaMS 
James "Lord Julius" Scholl 
kikun@ccwfxcMtexas.edu 
Bill Frischling scoop85058@aol.com 
JC Herz mischief@phantonrt.com 
John Makulowich verbwork@access.digex.net 
Eric S. Theise verve@cyberwerks.com 


Wipeout 

► The IP address for ISCABBS (Wired 2.02, 
"Post Haste," page 122) has changed to 
128.255.200.69. To make all changes trans¬ 
parent, however, try fe/nert*ng to bbs. 
iscaMiowa.edu, ► An alternate wave for the 
Fedworid BBS {Wired 2.01, "Fed Up with the 
Feds?," page 138) is the site's Internet 
address: te/netto fedwortd.gov . ► It's come 
to our attention that the music archive 
mentioned in Wired 1.4 ("Net Jammin'," 
page 94) can be reached by ftp at 
vocs.uwp.edu. 




▼ 

Amedeo's only FREE, no membership fee Adult BBS. 
1000+ rails daily, 10,000+ users, 60-40 male-female 
ratio, 14,4K nodes, 32 lines! Action 24 hrs a day 
guaranteed, the cache where erotic singles end couples 
meet! Customer service; 310-289-3185. 



The world's premier internet system is now online, 
offering you access lo computers around the world! 
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If You’re Headed fo Aspen for Design & Human Bodies 

You know it's spring in Aspen 
when the ski bums get real 
jobs and the celebrities jet 
back to Hollywood* The off- 
season? Hardly! In summer, 
this historic mining town 
buzzes with conferences and 
cultural festivals. But if you're 
headed to the International 
Design Conference in June, 
better pack a sweater - it 
snowed 6 inches in Aspen 
last Fourth of July! 

Bicycles and roilerblades are 
the preferred modes of trans¬ 
portation during Aspen's 
snowless months. Rent your 
bikes at Aspen Velo and roll 
along the Rio Grande trail* For 
a spectacular view of the city 
and the peaks of the Elk 
Mountain Range, hike up the 
Ute Trait to the top of Aspen 
Mountain (known locally 
as Ajax). 

For an afternoon escape, 
h op the bus to Maroon Bells 
(US$4 round trip) - some 
of the most photographed 
mountains in Colorado - and 
you'll feel you've walked into 
a postcard of wine-stained 
peaks, a sweeping valley, and 
pristine lake* Bring picnic eats 
from the Oharcuterie and 
Cheese, whose offerings range 
from caviar to corned-beef 
sandwiches. 

When your legs are noodled 
and just the sight of a moun¬ 
tain hum, relax on the sunny 
patio of Explore Book Sellers 
and Coffeehouse, Its vege¬ 
tarian cafe is open from 10 
a.m. until midnight, and it's a 
must for bookhounds, pie 
lovers, and night owls. 

The grand Wheeler Opera 
House opened in 1889 during 
the silver boom, just a few 
years after Aspen's founding. 

When the market for silver 


crashed, so did the fortunes of 
the Opera House, but it has 
been elegantly restored. It 
hosts a foreign and indepen¬ 
dent films series concurrent 
with the design conference. 

If you are in the mood to 
goof - or maybe golf - around, 
head down to the Aspen Art 
Museum, where the current 
exhibit "Playing Around - A 
Golf Art Extravaganza" offers 
eighteen holes of unique 
miniature golf. 

The rustic Krabloonik - 
meaning "bushy eyebrows" in 
an Eskimo dialect - is truly a 
log-cabin restaurant in the 
wild. House specialties include 
caribou, moose, and Idaho 
trout. Its profits help support 
the Krabloonik Kennel, home 
to 250 sled dogs. 

The Pine Creek Cookhouse 
is another area restaurant you 
won't soon forget. It is the 
definition of "rugged," planted 
amid miles of alpine wilder¬ 
ness, surrounded by lakes and 
13,000-foot peaks. 

If you'd prefer a more casual 
dinner in town, head over to 
Su Casa for some spicy earn- 
itas and margaritas, Across 
the street is a small no-name 
watering hole known by the 
locals as "Eric's Bar." Or stop 
into The Flying Oog Brew Pub 
for an award-winning ale (it 
has live bluegrass on Sundays). 

But whether you're out on 
the town or 1,000 feet above it, 
take it slow - the air is thin 
up there. 

- Jessie Scanlon 

Thanks to Bryan Gonzales, 
Sasanne Hines, and Aspen art- 
folk Greg McCombs and Mary 
Ann Igna; snowboards of thanks 
fo Dave Brumen. 


JUNKETS 


June 2 4 

VISCOMM West '94; San Francisco 

Organized by United Digital Artists, this timely event picks the brains of such 
industry gurus as Brenda Laurel, Clement Mok, Paul Saffo, Hal Josephson, Kai 
Krause, and Wirerfs own Louis Rossetto. Companies being represented 
include Kalelda, Broderbund, and Colossal Pictures, to name a paltry few. 
Come to any of a number of informative seminars for the multimedia novice 
or expert. Learn of business successes and disasters or new roles and job 
opportunities; take an evening tour of Multimedia Gulch. US$65/two-hour 
seminar; $8G/three-bour seminar (discounts apply). Contact United Digital 
Artists:+1 (203) 852 0500 ext. 605, fax+1 (203)831 8446, 

June 2-5 

Interactive Healthcare; Washington, DC 

Now in its eighth year, this conference and exposition covers the use of 
videodisc, CD-ROM, CD-i, multimedia, and virtual reality applications for 
medicine, nursing, allied health, continuing education, patient education, 
and health promotion. It provides a comprehensive introduction to interac¬ 
tive video and multimedia computing. Attendees can see state-of-the-art 
demonstrations, play with a variety of interactive programs, and learn the 
basic skills required to develop their own interactive courses and presenta¬ 
tions, US$445, For more information, contact Scott Stewart: +1 (703] 354 
8155, fax +1 (703) 354 2177, e-mail GTVT95B@prodigy.com. 

June 12-17 

Design and Human Bodies; Aspen, Colorado 

The way we perceive our bodies, the demands we make on them, our expec¬ 
tations of them, and what we understand about them continue to change 
with the times. More changes are on the way. Design and Human Bodies is 
the first conference to explore the design implications of these changes. In 
addition to a plenary speaker roster of high caliber, afternoon workshops will 
investigate strategic problem solving, universal design, photography, illustra¬ 
tion, technology-driven design, and more. US$625, students, $150. For more 
information, contact the International Design Conference in Aspen; +1 (303) 
925 2257, fax+1 (303)925 8495, 

June 21 25 

Ars Electronics; Linz, Austria 

This venerable meeting of art and science minds will feature the provocative 
theme of "intelligent Ambience." Ars Electronics will delve into issues of 
computer-aided environments as well as intelligent interactive, real sur¬ 
roundings- environments based on machine intelligence. In addition to 
exhibits on architecture, transportation, and communication, the festival 
again sponsors the prestigious international Prix Ars Electronica {US$103*750), 
awarded for the most dazzling computer graphics and interactive art. Price 
unavailable at press time. Contact Ars Electronica: + 43 (732) 761 2 271, fax + 
43 (732) 7611 350, 

June 27-July 1 

Home-Oriented Informatics, Telematics & Automation; 

Copenhagen, Denmark 

Technological innovations will transform the home - not to mention every¬ 
day life - in the emerging information society. They will affect how private 
households will function in changing social, economic, and political struc¬ 
tures. This conference considers various perspectives and options* Can these 
technologies contribute to the re-establishment of the home as a living and 
productive center? HOIT-94 hopes to provide bridges for the various discipli¬ 
nary approaches to these issues. US$300. Contact Kresten Bjerg at the Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen: + 45 31541856, fax + 45 32963138, email 
kresten @ vax. psi ku.dk. 

July 6-8 

ALIFEIV; Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Artificial Life is the branch of science that synthesizes phenomena normally 
associated with natural living systems via computers and other artificial 
media. ALIFE IV will touch upon issues of theoretical biology, discussing not 
only "life as we know it," but life as it could be" Within the MIT campus, 
ALIFE IV hopes to encourage the exchange of opinions, ideas, and tech¬ 
niques. Registrants may tour the Institute's Artificial Intelligence Lab or the 
Media Lab, US$300; students, $200* Contact Professor Rodney Brooks: +1 
(617) 253 0073, fax +1 (617) 253 0039, e-mail atife@aimit.edu, on the World 
Wide Web, refer to "Events at the Al Lab" at http://www.ai.mit.edu/. 
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Pranksters 

+ si puters were seized, but no charges were 
immediately filed. Most people, including 
Barlow, believed erroneously lhal the raid w r as 
part of a nationwide hacker crackdown that 
had been dnhheri Operation Sou Devil and was 
thought to be taking on mythic proportions. 

A few months later, a Field agent from the FBI 
office in Wyoming visited Barlow on the ranch 
to ask about the NuPrometheus League. Some¬ 
one had mailed Barlow, as well as a number of 
other nekpersonalities, floppy disks containing 
pilfered and proprietary source code for the 
KQM chips in Apple’s Macintosh computers. 

The three-hour interview with the agent con¬ 
vinced Barlow that technology was racing so far 
ahead of the rest of the world’s comprehension 
that law enforcement was starting to show signs 
of dangerous confusi on. 


Barlow posted his thoughts on the Well, 
where, one day, several weeks later, Mitchell 
Kapor - who had just been visited by a 
NuPrometheus-investigatingFRI man himself- 
read them, got I lie chill, and thought, 44 Wow, 
this just happened to me, too,” 

Philosophy and Spreadsheets 

The entrees are starting to appear while the 
introductions continue* Around (he private 
dining room they go, the board members and 
their friends. “Hi. Fm Bill Joy” says the Sun 
Microsystems founder. And here’s Bruce Katz, 
who made his millions building up Rockport 
Shoes, then selling it to Reebok and buying the 
Well. And Doug Carlson, who describes himself 
as “soon to be ex-CFO” of Brederbimd, the 
software company. *Tm looking for work that 
will be more stimulating” he says. 

More peopie int.roci uee themsei ves. There’s 
newsletter publisher Denise Caruso, the Walter 
Winched of Silicon Valley, and Jane Metcalfe, 
president of H ired magazine, who is about to he 
voted onto the RFF board herself. Here’s David 
Liddle, the head of Interval Research Corp., a 
Silicon Valley deep-future think tank; and 
there’s new board member Rob Glaser, who 
spent ten years with Microsoft before quitting 
to pursue public interest work. 


And Mike Godwin, EFF’s first employee. If 
you wan11o el 11 b this Merry Branksters meta¬ 
phor to death, then Godwin has got to be the 
Neil Cassady of the crew. (Cassady was the 
ever-present, ever-moving, bigger-than-life, 
bus-driving muse of the Merry Pranksters.) 
Godwin is a staff attorney at EFK lie’s also a 
netpersonality, always online, endlessly rap¬ 
ping and riffing, often off the law, quoting US 
Supreme Court Justice Brennan or Shake¬ 
speare, word for word, without a misquote. In 
person or on t he phone he’s I he same, never 
stops talking, punctuating it all with his rapid- 
fire “right, right, right,” 

Mitch speaks- “Three-and-a-half years ago, 
we had a simple dinner here in San Francisco. 
Andy was there” he says nodding at the cheru¬ 
bic Andy llertzfeld, co-founder of General Mag¬ 
ic and one of the architects of t he Apple Macin¬ 
tosh. “We have come a long way— We were in 


Hie process or starting an organization that had 
Hie broad mission of settling cyberspace, 
extending civil liberties into cyberspace. John 
(Barlow) and I didn’t realty have a clue where it 
was going to go. The two of ns had a shared 
intuition that this stuff wasn’t going to be fringe, 
wasn’t going to lie exotic, was going to have an 
efTec l on every body’s I i fe. 1 don't think we ca n 
even envision the scope of the soda I transfor¬ 
mation lliafs going to happen” 

He stops fora moment Eo let this idea settle 
in, then continues, 

“We have evolved this into a combination of 
tactics, from down-and-dirly lobbying - which 
we do, I would say. in an extraordinarily princi¬ 
pled way - with a high-minded evangelism. 
Creat i ng a better future is a question of getting 
all the details right. John and 1 are refugees 
from the 1060s, trying to make it as adults in the 
1990s, understanding that transforming con¬ 
sciousness takes some doing.” 

Kapor has been trying Lu transform con¬ 
sciousness for years now, starting with his own. 

Picture a young Mitch Kapor standing an a 
railway platform in St. Moritz looking for a train 
in the middle of Hie night, its 1976. The strap on 
his luggage dangles, broken, and he’s shivering, 
pacing on the wrong side of the tracks for the 
London-bound train. People are yelling at him 


in a language lie doesn’t understand. It’s dark 
and llie temperature is hardly above freezing. 
He feels like he’s making the Great Escape. 

The 25-year-old Kapor had come to Switzer¬ 
land for what had been advertised as an 
Rn 1 ightenment-or-Bust course at a Transcen¬ 
dental Meditation center. Fourteen hours of 
meditation a day was supposed to lead to - 
well, levitation. Instead. Kapur, a kid four years 
out of Yale University and at the end of a four- 
year-old marriage, has lost it. He’s a mess, 
frankly, and has decamped in the middle of the 
night over the protests of his nonlevitating 
instructors. 

How did the son of Phoebe and Jesse Kapor 
of Long Island, heir to their cardboard-box 
business, Corrugated Paper Products Inc. of 
BronkIyn, find h tmsetf in this eondition? 

Maybe his is the archetypal story of the’60s 
and '70s, the story of the American who tries 
everything to figure out who he is. “I felt there 
was something really wrong with me and I 
needed some kin d of t raii$ftrnnat i on experience 
to push myself out of myself.” 

Kapor had done LSD, of course, and despite 
bad experiences, had kept dropping acid until 
he found himself contemplating jumping out a 
second-story window into a concrete courtyard. 
There had to be a better way. 

But he decided Transcendental Meditation in 
Switzerland wasn’t it either 

Then in t he late '70s, he recalls, after gelling 
a master’s in psychology and working as an 
attendant in a mental institution, Kapor was 
spending a lot of time in computer stores drool¬ 
ing over the first generation of personal com¬ 
puters. Kapor says: l£ l couldn’t program worth a 
lick. There are people who can crank out code. 

I am not one of them. In those days, your status 
came from being a code jockey, I had a different 
talent: I could conceive of new kinds of pro¬ 
grams and design them” It’s the difference, he 
says, between being a construction worker and 
an architect 

In 1976, h e re ca 11 s, vv h e r i A ppl e C u t 1 he price 
of the Apple 1J to $1,500, lie scraped together 
even cent he had and drove over the border to 
New I lumpsliire from Hie Boston area to buy 
one, thereby avoiding the sales tax. It’s his own 
obsession with computers lhal made him pay 
attention years later tit the plight of Phiber Opltk 
and the gang. 

One day shortly after buying his Apple II. 
Kapor, unemployed, was banging around a 
computer store when a well-dressed man came 
in and started fawning over one. Kapor listened 
as the man (an ophthalmologist) asked all these 
questions trying to rationalize the purchase of 


"It is really sleazy and very depressing to realize how this 
country works," says Dyson. "On the other hand, it's 
very exciting to realize that these are a bunch of people 
from our generation. In quotes, they 'get it/" 
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this wonderful toy, Kapor went up to him nml 
said, “1 think 1 can help you” The job of com¬ 
puter tutor paid $5 an hour. Soon Kapor was an 
independent computer consultant. 

He went to business school and dropped out. 
He spent six months at a Silicon Valley startup, 
back in Boston, he met the authors of VisiCalc, 
the first spreadsheet program, arid got an idea 
for a related application that would graph the 
results of a spreadsheet. He called it VisiPlol. 
Soon, the royalty checks for his programs start¬ 
ed hitting $100,000 a month. A software pub¬ 
lisher bought him and a partner out for $1.2 
million. 

Kapor was 29 years old in 1981, when he 
decided to raise the capital to start Lotus, a 
company that would publish the software appli¬ 
cation lhat is now generally credited with mak¬ 
ing the persona! computer business take off. 
Lotus I -2-5 is like VisiCalc and VisiPlot com¬ 
bined, bill faster and better. It was the first pro¬ 
gram to use a working, on-screen help box, and 
if came with a lutorial on a floppy, Lotus even 
had a customer support deparlmenl. 

The biggest software application of the day 
was doing about $12 million a year in business. 
Kapor estimated that Lotus's would make $3 
million to $4 million in its first year of opera¬ 
tion. Lotus made $55 million that first year. The 
second year was better, with $156 million; the 
I bird-year revenues surged to $225 million. 

And Kapor, the architect of Lotus 1-2-5, had 
never written a line or its code. 

Four years after Lotus 1-2-3 shipped its first 
product in 1983, he left, “I just hailed, 1 hated il 
and l hated myself. I liked starting things, the 
hands-on aspect or il. Rut the job was different 
now. I couldn't handle the responsibility and I 
didn’t like the power. 1 said to myself, ‘Quit, go 
find out what you want to do with your life/ ” 
Which is what he was doing in 1989, when 
he read John Perry Barlow’s postings about ibe 
visit from Agent Baxter of the FBI, Kapor had 
also gotten a copy of the Mac source code in the 
mail. And had received a visit from an FBI 
agent. That’s when he reached out to Barlow* 
Kapor and Barlow had met for the first time 
only a month before, when Barlow had been 
assigned to interview him. They grokked. 

Kapor: “We were kindred spirits.” 

Barlow: “The first time I ever encountered 
Mitch, despite a great deal of differences, I felt 
that both of us had gone up in the same saucer 
at one time.” 

They talked about consciousness and the [Net 
and the threat Lo civil liberties. Both believed 
they were on the threshold of a Net-borne Greal 
Work, a wiring together of humanity that would 


restructure civilization* They talked for three 
hours, then fostered their face-tn-face connec¬ 
tion with e-mail, agreeing that they should do 
something together. Rut what? 

Now, here was the answer: The world was 
running amok with police agents seizing peo¬ 
ple’s computers without probable cause. There 
were Phi her Optik and I he Boys in New York* 
Then came Steve Jackson - an adult, for God’s 
sake - who runs Steve Jackson Games, a role- 
playing games business in Austin, Texas, Feder¬ 
al agents hauled off company computers in a 
raid, apparently (the Feds weren’t saying just 
yet) because one of Jackson’s employees was 
suspected of unspecified computer crimes. And 
who knew how far Nu Prometheus would go? 
Was anyone safe? Confused federal agents 
s eem ed l o be everyw h e re i ri ter ro ga L i rig p e o p le 
aboul illicit computer code. 

Kapor called Barlow and asked him if it 
would he OK to drop by, Barlow said sure. 

Kapor piloted his airplane to a landing strip in 
Pinedale, Wyoming, and spent an entire snowy 
afternoon with Barlow, discussing what they 
could do. 

They met again a few months later, at a Chi¬ 
nese restaurant in San Francisco. Stewart 
Brand, fuunding publisher of the Whok Earth 
Catalog, was there, as was Jaron Lanier, the 
dread locked virtual reality explorer, and Paul 
SafTo, from the Institute for the Future, a Menlo 
Park-based think tank. 

Everyone agreed on the need for a civil liber¬ 
ties organization to protect the citizens of 
cyberspace. The original name that had been 
Boated on the Net was the Computer Liberty 
Foundation. Bui that didn’t sit right with Bar- 
low, who likened the current denizens of the 
Well and cyberspace to pioneers w ho “were 
able to tolerate harsh conditions, like fur 
traders” 

Barlow came up with a name in that spirit: 
The Electronic Frontier Foundation. 

The Holy Ghost 

And now Barlow stares flat-eyed and earnest at 
the people sipping coffee, finishing the last bits 
ol'RoLi supper. He says: 

“There are people in ibis room who 1 think of 
as being the genuinely enlightened members of 
that community.... Now is the time you need to 
start helping out the community in a very mate¬ 
rial way. EFF has been an ennrmously expen¬ 
sive undertaking. It cost us three times as much 
to run last year as it did the previous year. If you 
get all your money from big corporations, you 
start behaving like one. We need a lot more 
support From smaller investors.” 


At the rear table, facing Barlow, sits a man 
with thinning long hair that hangs past his 
shoulders. He wears John Lennon glasses and 
a flannel shirt, jeans, and sandals. I le’s the only 
millionaire in the room who doesn’t look like 
one, not in these clothes, not in the forlorn 
Mazda sedan he drives. This is the quiet man to 
whom Bartow has referred only moments 
before as the “mysterious third eo-founder of 
EFF. The Holy Ghost. John Gilmore.” 

On a summer day in 1990, John Gilmore was 
sitting in his closet in the Haight Ashbury, 
thinking about pushing a button that would cost 
him $100,000. Minimum. 

Gilmore was sitting in Lhe closet - he really 
was - a closet that would be dark if not fur the 
glow radiating from the Sun workstation in 
there with him. The guts of the machine were 
downstairs, connected by a cable to the termi¬ 
nal a I which Gilmore was peering, w ondering 
to himself, “Should t send this e-mail to Barlow 
or not?” 

To: applelwelllbarlow, pacbelllwelltbartaw 
Cc: gnu 

Subject: Computer Liberty Foundation 
Date: Sun,10Jun90 14:50:47 -0700 
From: gnu 

l r ve heard rumors about Mitch Kapor funding 
the defense of liberty on computers but last 
night I ran into Flash Gordon and he sent me a 
copy of your tome on Sun Devil, NuPrometheus 
and Computer Liberty Foundation, Hope you 
don't mind - you might mark it as 
redistributable if you want it to be that way. 
Personally I think it's written well enough that it 
should get major publication,,,. 

Anyway, my fortune is not up to matching 
contributions by Mitch Kapor and Steve Wozni- 
ak - but you can count me in for a hundred 
thousand or two.! do believe you're right that 
Sun Devil is a good excuse to get off our butts 
and set some precedents. 

I can spread the word to some of the Libertar¬ 
ian world if desired. 

Let me know. Also where to send a check, 

John 

lie stared at the message for a while, thinking 
about what this all might cost - not only in 
money, because money didn’t mean much to 
Gilmore. But what il would cost him in energy 
and commitment and political capital to push 
tile button and send the $100,060 message. 

It was another philanthropist, Andrcw r 
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Pranksters 

Carnegie* who had given Gilmore his first taste 
of computing, by funding the Lillie library in 
the small town where Gilmore grew up in 
western Pennsylvania, Gilmore had been read¬ 
ing about computers For years before he got his 
hands on one, 

lie had gotten through high school doing 
part-time summer work programming on lug 
mainframes, before getting his first full-time 
job in I he computer business in Washington, 

DC, During his four-year stint there as a code 
writer he would sneak onto the Internet's pre¬ 
cursor* the ARPAnet through a guest account at 
MIT’s artificial intelligence lab, Gilmore had 
always been a kind of hacker* had definitely 
done his time using illicit NetConnections or 
pilfered calling-card numbers to support his 
Net Jones, How else were you going In learn 
about this stuff? 

I le also read science fiction, a lot of it, and 
dropped add a bunch of limes, and along the 
way developed a real distaste for Authority, 

“II was probably drugs more than anything 
else that made me a Libertarian* Gilmore says. 
Then in 1982, a startup called Sun Microsys¬ 
tems was founded in Mountain View, California, 
and Gilmore was brought on board there from 
I he beginning. The company was looking for 
someone to port Unix to ils larval workstation* 
Gilmore was the fifth employee hired and Sun’s 
first software guy, Threfe-and-a-half years later, 
the company had swollen from 5 to 1,100 
employees, Gilmore’s Sun stock options had 
swollen* too - to “a few million dollars," 

Gilmore: “Sun had gotten ton big and bureau¬ 
cratic, Pm the kind of person who works best in 
a less structured environment. 1 retired, a mil¬ 
lionaire before I was 50" 

Now, like Kapor, Gilmore had to figure out 
what, if he could do anything in the world, he 
would do, w What do you really want?* lie asks 
himself “I could take 2 Lo 5 percent of my brain 
( ells and advise people doing startups" 

Nab, 

Along with his stock, Gilmore took a work- 
slat ion from Sun, which he set up in I lie closet 
a way of physically keeping his computer life 
separate from the rest of his life. Like a lot of 
people, Gilmore had noticed that a computer 
could be a black hole that sucks you in when 
you walk by; So he put the box in an out-of-the- 
way place. Sometimes he justsa! there and read 
his e-mail and toured various Usenet groups* 
w h i eh is how h e h ea rd a b ou 10 p era linn Su n 
Devil and Steve Jackson Games and Phiber 
Oplik. And how he came to be silting in the 


closet with a $100,000 message on his screen. 

He pushed the button* of course. 

Bad PR 

The waiters at Ihe bistro are fanning around the 
room, removing dinner plates and taking 
dessert orders, Jerry Berman, EFFs executive 
director, is tiptoeing around the thorniest mo¬ 
ment in EFF history, the move from its birth¬ 
place in Cambridge, Massachusetts* to Wash¬ 
ington, DC, Berman looks like a thin Buddha; 
he is, in fact, half Hawaiian and half Jewish 
(raised Catholic) and a civil-rights lawyer edu¬ 
cated at the University of California at Berkeley. 
And he feels al home in Washington. 

“A decision was made by EFF, after a lot of 
Sturm and Drang- which t think is part of net 
culture too - to move to Washington, DC ” 
Berman says, not elaborating* really, on what 
all that Sturm and Drang was about, 

Here’s what is was about: In January 1991* 
the stall of the EFF was called lo a small meet¬ 
ing room in ihe American Twine building* one 
or those resurrected industrial buildings, sand¬ 
blasted and yuppifteti, that Cambridge is so 
fond of. Just about everyone knew what was 
going to happen next, which didn't balm the 
sling of it, not one Ini. Rapor stood up and said 
EFF was moving ils headquarters to Washing¬ 
ton, And then he handed out personalized 
envelopes* explaining what everyone’s sever 
ant e pay would be. 

Within moments of Ihe event, word hit the 
Net, thanks to two efT.org sysops in the base¬ 
ment of the Twine building. Soon Ihe message 
was replicated to the far corners of Netdoni. 

A Ini of people believed* and believe to this 
day, that EFF was cutting its connection lo 
regular Net folk by moving lo DC. In many 
ways, “Old Inside-Tlie-Reltway Jerry" as he 
sometimes refers Lo himself, came Lo be seen as 
the root of all evil* since lie precipitated the 
move. 

Now, as Ihe dinner plates are being cleared 
and the smell of hot coffee wafts across the 
room, Berman says the move from Cambridge 
only made EFF better at helping the Little Guy, 
“II was not our intent lo abandon that particular 
mission, but to strengthen it." 

B e rrn a n ta 1 k s a bit about ho w h e ea in e fro i r i 
the American Civil Liberties Union, where he 
ran a project that surveyed the dangers to per¬ 
sonal Freedom that could arise in the chaos of 
the information revolution. He lakes credit for 
“persuading John and John and Mitch and the 
original bnard that if they wanted to maintain 
the freedom and culture of openness on Ihe 
Net" they’d have tn get their hands dirty and 


wage their fight in Washington. They'd have to 
“be involved in wheeling and dealing wilh peo¬ 
ple you don’t always consider your friends.,, 
(in) not always working with people who are 
pure and good” 

David Liddle, who worked on Lhe 8010 Star 
(the 1981 workstation that incorporated Ihe 
first friendly user interlace and provided inspi¬ 
ration for the Mac) at Xerox Palo Alto Research 
Center and knows something about gelling 
things done, jumps in. “One doesn't get very 
much credit for facing these realities " he says. 
“That is the thing that's made Lhe difference - 
that's why EFF’s voice has gotten heard ” 

“Internally, that has probably been the 
source of more struggles than any other clash 
of two cultures,” says Kapur. “For me, going to 
Washington has been incredibly stimulating... 
watching how power works. Trying tn reverse- 
engineer the architecture of I he Beltway has 
been interesting" 

Denise Caruso, playing journalist, now asks, 
“Al this point, do you have more or less respect 
for the government? Is there inielligoni life in 
Washington?” 

“Righl now, a number of us are feeling pretty 
good " Kupor replies. Bui* he adds, “large sys¬ 
tems* whether the government or private, have 
an inhumanity to them that’s fundamentally 
intolerable” 

“Going to Washington was a real shock" says 
Dyson. “It is really sleazy and very depressing 
to realize how this country works. On the other 
hand, il’s very exciling to realize that these are 
a bunch of people from our generation, Jn 
quotes, they 'get it, 3 " 

But, she continues, “After ten to fifteen years 
in lhat system* I 3 m scared they're going to turn 
into ihe people they replaced. That’s why we 
have to change the system." 

Conversation becomes spirited* stories are 
being told* digressions occur. People start talk¬ 
ing about ihe Open Platform and what il will be 
like. Wi Mail eo merit be pc rm i lied o n th e O pen 
Platform? Whal about cigarette advertising? A 
smokers’ iistserv? 

Will a railing system be needed? 

Dinner finally ends. The board members and 
their guests wander out, left in ponder whether 
real political power can come from a modem. 
Some of them head home, others to hotels. 

One of them, Stewart Brand* heads to his 
boat. 

Furthur 

Stewart Brand is the only board member w ho 
really was a Merry Prankster. If you knew 
Brand back in the days w hen, higher than the 
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Pope, he raced a psychedelic bus down a moun¬ 
tain near Taos, New Mexico, yon might not 
recognize him now. Brand was Lhe guy who 
started the first Trips Festival, a multi media 
and acid-dropping fest. He w ent on to found, 
edit, and publish the Whole Earth Catalog and 
Co Evolution Quarterly. He also co-founded the 
Well and the Global Business Network, which 
helps companies like Bell South, Nissan, and 
ABC News develop business strategies in line 
with the information revolution. 

Brand believes in loots, in giving people 
instruments that empower them, allow them to 
control iheir environment lie is the kind of man 
who always carries a pocket knife and wears 
various small leather tool holsters on his belt 
The Whole Earth Catalog was a tool catalog. The 
EEF is about empowering people through the 
tool of networking. 

Brand lives in a renovated tugboat in Sausali- 
to and works In a (try-docked shrimp boat He 
has a library in a storage container down the 
pier, and has cut skylights in it so he cam work 
there. A Stanford-educated biologist. Brand just 
finished a book on how buildings learn, 

1 le is loo smart to buy into yet another 
Utopia. 

“One advantage of working with survivors of 
the '60s is, weVe had experience in creating 
utopias,” he says of his fellow board members. 
“WeVe had our noses rubbed in our Fondest 
fantasies.” 

it’s a Few days after the quarterly EFF dinner, 
and Brand is sitting on the deck of his (liouse) 
boat, intent as an American bald eagle. Over Ills 
shoulder you can see the wreck of a ferry boat 
that was inhabited by Alan Walls some 50 years 
ago and later by the Zen Center. Software devel¬ 
opers live al l around Brand now, in other 
remodeled houseboats that give Sausalilo its 
counterculture charm. You have Lo work hard to 
Ignore the feeling that one zeilgeist has given 
way to another. 

The old Merry Prankster can't help getting 
swept up in this new movement, though he 
knows better, 

“I sometimes tingle mildly to Barlow’s refer* 
ence lo a Great Work,” he says. “There is a 
truly profound reconfiguring of society occur¬ 
ring, and it is thrilling to be a part of that 
process” 

But then he catches himself and qualifies his 
optimism: “IPs nice to have a domain where 
one is relatively confident of not doing harm.” 

More than twenty-five years ago, the Merry 
Pranksters climbed aboard a hus named Fur- 
Ihur and left California to change lhe world. 
They’re si til al it. ■ ■ ■ 
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Clipper 

^uio the security you need, and more. 

But I can't help pointing out that encryption 
has been vastly oversold as a privacy protector. 
The biggest threats to our privacy in a digital 
world come not from what we keep secret but 
from what we reveal w illingly. We lose privacy 
in a digital world because it becomes cheap and 
easy to collate and transmit data, so that infor¬ 
mation you willingly gave a bank to gel a mort¬ 
gage suddenly ends up in the hands of a busi¬ 
ness rival or your ex-spouse’s lawyer. Bestrid¬ 
ing these invasions of privacy is a challenge, 
but it isn’t a job for encryption. Encryption 
cniTt protect you from the misuse of data you 
surrendered willingly. 

What about the rise of networks? Surely 
encryption can help prevent password attacks 
like the recent Internet virus, or llie intercep¬ 
tion of credit card numbers as they’re sent from 
one digital assistant to another? Well, maybe. In 
fact, encry ption is, at best, a small part of net¬ 
work security. 

The real key to network security is making 
sure that only the right people get access to 
particular data. That’s why a digital signature is 
so much more important to future network 
security than encryption. If everyone on a net 
has a unique identifier that others cannot forge, 
there's no need to send credit card numbers - 
and so nothing to intercept And if everyone has 
a digital signature, stealing passwords off the 
Net is pointless. That’s w hy the Clinton admin¬ 
istration is determined to pul digital signature 
technology in the public domain. It's pari of a 
strategy to improve the security of the informa¬ 
tion infrastructure in ways that don't endanger 
government’s ability to enforce the law. 

Myth Number Four; Key escrow will never 
work. Crooks won't use it if it's voluntary. 
There must be a secret plan to make key 
escrow encryption mandatory. 

Tliis is probably the most common and Frustrat¬ 
ing of all the myths that abound about key 
escrow. The administration has said time and 
again that it will not force key escrow on manu¬ 
facturers and companies in the private sector. 

In a Catch-22 response, critics then insist that if 
key escrow isn’t mandated it won’t work. 

That misunderstands the nature of the prob¬ 
lem we are trying to solve. Encryption is avail¬ 
able today. But it isn’t easy for criminals to use; 
especially in telecommunications. Why? 
Because as long as encryption is nol standard¬ 
ized and ubiquitous, using encryption means 
buying ami distributing expensive gear to all 


the key members of the conspiracy. Up to now 
only a few criminals have had the resources, 
sophistication, and discipline to use specialized 
encryption systems. 

What worries law enforcement agencies - 
what should worry them - is a world where 
encryption is standardized and ubiquitous: a 
world where anyone who buys an US$80 
phone gets an “encrypt” button that interoper¬ 
ates with everyone else’s; a world where every 
fax machine and every modem automatically 
encodes its transmissions without asking 
whether that is necessary.! n such a world, 
every criminal will gain a guaranteed refuge 
From the police without lifting a finger. 

The purpose of the key escrow Initiative is to 
provide an alternative form of encryption that 
can meel legitimate security concerns without 
building a weh of standardized encryption that 
shuts law enforcement agencies out. If hanks 
and corporations and government agencies buy 
key escrow encryption, criminals won’t get a 
free ride. They'll have to build their own sys¬ 
tems - as they do now. And their devices won’t 
interact w ith the devices that much of the resl 
of society uses. As one of my friends in the FBI 
puts it, “Nobody will build secure phones just to 
sell to the Bambino family.” 

In short, as long as legitimate businesses use 
key escrow, we can stave off a future in w hich 
acts of terror and organized crime are planned 
with impunity on the public telecommunica¬ 
tions system. Of course, whenever we say that, 
the critics of key escrow trot out their fifth myth: 

Myth Number Five: The government is 
interfering with the free market by forc¬ 
ing key escrow on the private sector. 
Industry should be left alone to develop 
and sell whatever form of encryption suc¬ 
ceeds In the market. 

In fact, opponents of key escrow fear that busi¬ 
nesses may actually prefer key escrow encryp¬ 
tion. Why? Because the brave new world that 
unreadable encry ption buffs word to create isn’t 
just a world with communications immunity for 
crooks. It’s a world of uncharted liability. What if 
a company supplies unreadable encryption to 
all its employees, and a couple of them use it to 
steal from customers or to encrypt customer 
data and hold it hostage? As a lawyer, 1 can say 
it’s almost certain that the customers will sue 
the company that supplied the encryption to its 
employees. And that company in turn will sue 
die software and hardware firms that built a 
“security" system without safeguards against 
such an obvious abuse. The only encryption 
system that doesn’t conjure up images of a 


lawyers’ feeding frenzy is key escrow. 

But there’s a second and even more com¬ 
pelling reason why the key escrow initiative 
can’t fairly be characterized as interfering w ilh 
private enterprise: The encryption market has 
been more or less created and sustained by 
governmen t. Much of the market for encryption 
devices is in the public sector, and much of the 
encryption technology now in widespread use 
in the private sector was funded, perfected, or 
endorsed by the federal government 

And not by accident, either. Good encryption 
is expensi ve. It Isn’t just a matter of coming up 
with a strong algorithm, although testing the 
strength of an algorithm can he enormously 
lime-consuming. The entire system must be 
checked for bugs and weaknesses, a laborious 
and iinglamorons process. Generally, only the 
federal government has been willing to pay 
what it costs to develop secure communications 
gear. That’s because we can’t afford to have our 
adversaries reading our military and diplomatic 
communications. 

That’s led to a common pattern. First, the 
government develops, tests, or perfects encryp¬ 
tion systems for itself. Then the private sector 
drafts along behind the government, adopting 
government standards on the assumption that if 
il’s good enough for the government’s informa¬ 
tion. ifs good enough to protect industry’s. 

\ s v n c ry pt i on l ec h n o I ogy gets cheaper and 
more common, though, we face the real prospect 
that the federal government’s own research, its 
ow n standards, its own purchases will help cre¬ 
ate the future I described earlier-one in which 
criminals use ubiquitous encryption to hide their 
activities, I low can anyone expect the standard- 
selling arms of govern merit lu use their power to 
destroy ihe capabilities of Jaw enforcement - 
especially al a lime \\ hen l lie threat of crime and 
terror seems to be rising dramatically? 

By adopting key escrow encryption instead, 
the federal government has simply made the 
reasonable judgment that its own purchases 
will reflect all of society's values, not just the 
single-minded pursuit of total privacy. 

So where does this leave industry, especially 
those companies that don't like either the 
I970s-vintage DES or key escrow? ft leaves 
them where they ought to be - standing on 
their ow n two feet. Companies I hat want to 
de vel op a 11 d sell n cvv Fo mis of ones crowed 
encryption won’t be able to sell products that 
bear the federal seal of approval. They won’t be 
able to ride piggyback on federal research 
efforts. And Lhey won’t he able to sell a single 
unreadable encryption product lo both private 
and government customers. 
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Well, so what? IFcompanies want Lu develop 
and sell competing, ueescrowed systems to 
other Americans, if they insist on hastening a 
brave new world of criminal immunity, they 
can still do so - as long as they’re willing to use 
their own money. That’s what the Iree market is 
all about 

Of course, a free market in the I S doesn’t 
mean freedom to export encryption that may 
damage US national security. As our experience 
in World War 11 shows, encryption is Ihe kind of 
technoIogy that wins and Ioses wars. With that 
in mind, we must be careful about exports of 
encryption. This isn’t Lhe place for a detailed 
discussion of controls* but one tiling should be 
clear: They don’t limit the 
encryption that Americans 
can buy or use* The govern¬ 
ment allows Americans to 
take even lhe most sophisti¬ 
cated encryption abroad for 
their own protection. Nor do 
controls require that software 
or hardware companies 
“dumb down" their LIS prod¬ 
ucts. Software firms have 
complained that it’s mconve- 
nienl to develop a second 
encryption scheme for 
expori* bid they already have 
to make changes from one 
country to the next - in lan¬ 
guage, alphabet, date sys¬ 
tems, and handwriting recog¬ 
nition, to fake jusl a few 
examples. Ami they’d stiff 
have to develop multiple encryption programs 
even if the US abolished export controls, 
because a wide variety of national restrictions 
on encryption are already in place in countries 
from Europe to Asia. 

Myth Number Six: The National Security 
Agency is a spy agency; it has no busi¬ 
ness worrying about domestic encryp¬ 
tion policy. 

Since the National Security Agency has an intel¬ 
ligence mission, its role in helping to develop 
key escrow encryption is usually treated as 
evidence that key escrow must be bad security. 
In reality, though, NSA has two missions* It 
does indeed gather intelligence, in part by 
breaking codes. But it has a second, and oddly 
complementary, mission. It develops the best 
possible encryption for the US government’s 
classified information. 

With code breakers and code makers all in 
the same agency, NSA has more expertise in 


cryptography than any other entity in the coun¬ 
try, public or private, ft should come as no sur¬ 
prise, therefore, that MSA had the know-how to 
develop an encryption technique that provides 
users great security without compromising law 
enforcement access. To say that NSA shouldn’t 
be involved in this issue is to say lhe govern¬ 
ment should try to solve this difficult technical 
and social problem with both bands tied behind 
its back. 

Myth Number Seven: This entire initiative 
was studied in secret and implemented 
without any opportunity for industry or 
the public to be heard* 

This is an old objection, and 
one that had some force in 
April of (995, when Lhe 
introduction of a new AT&T 
telephone encryption device 
required that the govern¬ 
ment move more quickly 
than it otherwise would 
have* Key escrow was a new 
idea at that lime, and it was 
reasonable for the public Lo 
want more details and a 
chance in be heard before 
policies were set in con¬ 
crete. But since April 1993, 
the public and industry have 
had many opportunities to 
express their views. The 
government’s computer 
security and privacy adviso¬ 
ry board held several days of 
public hearings. The National Security Council 
met repeatedly with industry groups. The Jus¬ 
tice Department held briefings for congression¬ 
al staff on its plans for escrow procedures well 
in advance of its final decision. And the Com¬ 
merce Department look public comment on the 
proposed key escrow standard for 60 days. 

After all this consultation, the government 
went forward with key escrow, not because the 
key escrow proposal received a universally 
warm reception, but because none of the pro¬ 
posal’s critics was able to suggest a better way 
to accommodate society’s interests in both pri¬ 
vacy and law enforcement Unless somebody 
comes up with one, key escrow is likely to be 
around for quite a while. That’s because the 
only alternative being proposed today is for the 
government to design or endorse encryption 
systems that will cripple law enforcement when 
the technology migrates - as it surely will - lo 
the private sector. And Mini alternative is simply 
irresponsible. ■ ■ ■ 


For more information on the 
Clipper standard you can access 
Wired' s Clipper archive via the 
following Wired Online services* 

* Wired Infodroid e-mail server: 
Send e-mail to infodroid @ 
wired.com containing the words 
"send clipper/tndex" on a single 
line inside the message body. 

■ Wired Gopher: Gopher to 
gopher.wiredxom and select 
"Clipper Archive." 

■ Wired on World Wide Web: 
http://www.wired.com select 
"Clipper Archive." 

* Wired on America Online: The 
keyword is WIRED* 

* Wired on the Well: Type "go 
wired" from any "OK" prompt. 
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PSi 9 the leading commercial 
Internet access service provider in 
the U.S., now offers InterRamp S M, 
personal Internet access via 
v.32bis and ISDN for your PC, 
Macintosh® or workstation* 

InterRamp Service 
Features: 

• PPP dialup access to the 
Internet; through local 
access points 

* A POP3 electronic mailbox 
for receiving ASCII or 
multi-media messages 

* Unlimited USENET News 
Included 

Special Offer; 

• "Pioneer Preference” 
$29/Month* 

'Restriction* apply, Contact a PS} Sales Representative 
for detmis. 


Call RSI at 
1.300.pSf.303f 

(703.709.0300) 



Performance Systems International, Inc, 
510 HnnUrtar Park Drive 
Herndon, VA 22070 
FaxBaok Info: l,800.FAX.PSr ] 
Internet E-Mail: jn^b@psj.ci0flf 
















Sony 

< 9a Then, as the global economy slowed in 
the early '90s, Sony's debt soared, and Tokyo 
began to put serious limits on the studio's 
spending. But they at least did what Tokyo had 
asked; They grew the studio by as much as 25 
percent per yean There were disappointments 
on the way -Schwarzenegger's Last Action Hero , 
supposed to be the blockbuster of all time, lost 
the studio over $100 million in one quarter-and 
turmoil in the executive suites* in the spring of 
1991, after on ly a I Ittle more than a year at the 
helm, Peters was eased out of the job into an 
exclusive production deal, leaving Guber solely 
in charge. 

Yet despite the wrong bets, Sony's studios, 
taken as a group, have led the US industry box 
office race for the past three years, with films 
such as Basic Instinct, A League of Their Own, and 
A Few Good Men (all of which made over $ 100 
million in the US market alone). In the process 
they pumped the US market share of Sony's 
movie groups from under 14 percent to just 
under 20 percent, with revenues last year of 
$920 million. 


Something similar has happened in the music 
market: In 1993, Sony Music beat Time Warner 
music divisions out of the top market-share spot, 
gaining operating profits that have increased 
235 percent since Sony bought the company. 

How much of this is actual profit - or a reason¬ 
able return on investment, especially consider¬ 
ing the debt Sony racked up to buy the business 
- is another question, one on which experts 
disagree. "They ain't making any money on the 
entertainment side/' says Paine Webber analyst 
Chris Dixon. "That makes it difficult for them to 
find the capital they need to Integrate their 
products across all the systems they are in/' 

A. Rama Krishna, of Alliance Capital Manage¬ 
ment in New York City, counters, "As long as your 
profits cover your interest expense, there is no 
such thing as an optimal capital structure." 

Syn City 

But the "S-word," the word that Sony has used for 
almost six years now to explain its entertainment 
spending spree, is not "solvency" but "synergy/' 
The parts are supposed to interact in ways that 


make them far more valuable together than apart* 

Sony executives point proudly to the ways 
that they are beginning to knit the pieces of the 
business together, using their broadcasting and 
electronics expertise in the business of produc¬ 
ing films (see "Hot Tech/ page 96), shoving the 
films into the satellite pipeline, and showing 
them in theaters - and turning them Into com¬ 
puter and set-top games. Starting with Bram 
Stoker's Dracula , Sony detailed crews to film 
game sequences side-by-side with the movie 
sequences - on the same sets, using the same 
actors or stunt doubles - for CD-ROMs* And 
some flow has gone the other way. When Sony 
Electronic Publishing debuted its new CD-ROM 
game, Ground Zero Texas , it immediately got calls 
from the Sony studios, wanting to nail down the 
film rights* 

Sony Electronic Publishing is another Amer¬ 
ican growth story,a hardware-and-software 
group that produces Sony titles, produces other 
people's titles, and even does contract CD manu¬ 
facturing for other people's productions. A busi¬ 
ness started from scratch, it makes half of all the 
CD-ROMs produced in the US. According to 
Olafsson, the division pressed Its first in 1986, its 


millionth in 1990, its ten-millionth in 1992, and 
its fifty-millionth late last year - a steep curve. 
The curve will likely grow steeper if Sony suc¬ 
ceeds with the 3DO-Nintendo-$ega-killer com¬ 
pany it has recently founded in Japan to design 
and manufacture 32-bit, parallel-processing, CD- 
ROM-based set-top boxes. 

In the pursuit of the holy grail of hardware- 
software synergy, Sony has poured its money, 
talent, and attention into the United States at an 
increasing rate - and the push has not been 
limited to the entertainment businesses. Even 
the traditional Sony box-making businesses 
have gained an American flavor as they expand 
into product categories where much of the 
action is: software, the infobahn, and high-tech 
helpers for the industries in which America leads, 
including; 

► Computer-generated special effects, high- 
definition television [HDTV] post-production 
techniques, 3-D theater sound, point-and-cllck 
video editing, and multichannel digital uplink 
facilities for the movie, television, and cable 
industries. 


► Advanced image storage and retrieval for 
medical use. 

► Super-high-definltion displays for air traffic 
control. 

► Cheap vidoeconferencing modules for home 
computers. 

"In some areas/says SEMA president Ando, 
"the US part of Sony Is just plain better at it. The 
technical trends in the two countries are very 
different,The US is much more advanced, espe¬ 
cially in telecommunications." With so much of 
its market here, Sony must move more of its 
work here because, Ando says, "we must shorten 
the cycle time on our products/ 

Though basic research, the kind that earned a 
Nobel Prize in physics for one Sony scientist, 
remains in Japan, applied research and develop¬ 
ment efforts In the US have multiplied tike wild 
rabbits. Beginning with an advanced video 
group in Palo Alto in the late 70s, Sony has 
grown twenty research groups across the US. 
"Eventually/ says Ando, "we wilt even be doing 
basic research here/ 

The Truly Global 

This kind of center-and-edges dance has helped 
make Sony one of a handful of truly global com¬ 
panies. Most people's short list probably would 
include AT&T, IBM, Xerox, Sony's rival Philips, 
perhaps Proctor and Gamble, Asea Brown Bow¬ 
ery, and Glaxo Pharmaceutical. No other Japan¬ 
ese company appears on the short list - not 
Matsushita, a far more conventional company, 
and certainly not the car companies, which man¬ 
ufacture and design overseas, but maintain rigid 
control from the center, "Tell me how many 
American executives you have heard of at Mat¬ 
sushita or Toyota/ Rama Krishna asks. 

All these shifts - toward the edges, toward a 
distributed structure, toward the US - have roots 
in Sony's own history. Every organization has a 
"story/ something between a culture and a soul, 
that powers everything it does. If we search for 
Sony's core, its story, we will find at least a part of 
It in the image of Morita stumbling off a Boeing 
Stratocruiser in New York City in 1953, in the 
land of the conqueror, eager to license the tran¬ 
sistor from Western Electric. The seven-year-old 
company he had founded with Masaru Ibuka 
was then known as Tokyo Tsushin Kogyo 
Kabushiki Kaisha. He was only 32, naive about 
international business, awed by the sheer size of 
the United States, but determined to make "Tot- 
suko" a force in the world. On that first visit he 
walked Fifth Avenue, imagining a day when he 
could put a showroom there. Only seven years 
later he founded Sony Corporation of America, 
and in 1962 he moved his family to New York for 


Within Japan, Sony is seen as somewhat 
disreputable, a little pushy, a little flashy, 
as, frankly, rather American. 
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two years to get the new corporation going. 

Morita recently suffered a stroke that, it 
appears, ended his working life, but the eager 
willingness he and Ibuka shared to move out 
into a world that the Japanese had traditionally 
avoided has become a part of the "story" that 
makes Sony atypical for a Japanese firm. Much 
more than American companies, Japanese com¬ 
panies tend to operate in lockstep, in yokonorabi. 
Philip Anderson of Dartmouth's Amos Tuck 
School of Business calls this quality "absolutely 
characteristic" of Japanese companies. "If Sony 
tomorrow set up an R&D operation In Zaire, the 
others would do it within six months." 

"Sony is unusual," says Anderson, "in that it 
has no ties to any of the keiretsu, the great indus¬ 
trial combines such as Mitsui Mitsubishi or 
Sumitomo," This makes Sony "the least Japanese 
of them ail. The ties in the keiretsu [meaning, 
literally, systems connected] are all Japanese-to- 
Japanese, informal, and personal. It is hard for 
[those companies] to build a genuinely intimate 
relationship outside the keiretsu. It's a structural 
impediment to being anything other than a 
Japanese company with foreign outposts. Sony, 
on the other hand, is far more capable of forging 
those kinds of ties with non-Japanese." 

At the core of Sony lies a kind of desperation 
to be first to the market [think Walkman) with 
something that strikes fire. For other companies, 
being second is much more comfortable: tf 
you're first, maybe you've got the wrong idea - 
maybe the others won't follow your lead. 

Within Japan, Sony is seen as somewhat dis- 
reputable, a little pushy, a little flashy, as, frankly, 
rather American. So even in Japan, Sony has long 
attracted the kind of people who are comfort¬ 
able with the more open American style. As 
Ando points out Sony people don't approach 
conflict In the closed, face-saving Japanese style: 
"We have open arguments. It's very different 
from most Japanese companies/' The company 
deals with outsiders In a similarly nontypical 
fashion. Jim Fiedler, president of Sony Dynamic 
Digital Sound, the Sony company that produces 
a new 3-D theater sound system, used to be vice 
president of MCA, owned by Matsushita, He says, 
"I chose to come here, because Sony is open to 
ideas that were not necessarily invented here. 
Gaijin have an opportunity at Sony. That's not 
common in other Japanese companies. It wasn't 
that way at Matsushita," 

When one critic said that Sony was willing to 
be the guinea pig for new market ideas, Ibuka 
sent live guinea pigs to all the company's top 
officers. Sony's goal, according to Morita, is "to 
make our products obsolete before somebody 
else does it for us." With each new idea (such as 


the CD, the 3,5-inch floppy, and the MiniDisc), it 
gathers partners much as President George Bush 
did before heading into Desert Storm, After 
hiring music-industry veteran Robert Sherwood 
to convince competing music companies that 
MiniDisc was a bandwagon worth jumping on, 
Sony sold 400,000 of them in the first year - 
twice the growth rate of CDs. 

Sony Tarot 

For all this, the future of Sony is not obvious. If its 
goal could be expressed in one word, it might 
not be keiretsu, "systems connected," but comm- 
retsu, "communications connected/'That is, Sony 
wants to be the first communications conglom¬ 
erate engaged in both ends of the information 
pipelines of the future, from silicon to Schwarze¬ 
negger. But because of the laggard Japanese 
economy, the rise of the yen, and its heavy debt, 
Sony's overall growth has slowed in recent years. 
Critics point to the $ 12 billion debt it has run up 
and claim that it will have to sell off the studio 
and music businesses to survive. 

"We will see an exodus from Hollywood," says 
Makio Inui, of the Tokyo firm Kleinwort Benson. 
"They will be desperately trying to get out." 


Others claim just as vehemently that, all 
things considered, they have done very well 

"Yes, they have a lot of debt," says Alliance 
Capital's Rama Krishna, "but if they sell some of it 
they will get three times what they paid for it.,.. I 
would rather be a shareholder of Sony than any 
other company that has gone into Hollywood." 

Critics like Inui claim that these businesses 
never made much sense in the first place and 
never showed any of the vaunted "synergy" that 
Sony was looking for, 

"The only possible reward for buying a studio 
is to dictate the next VCR format," says Inui. If 
that was the point, then the move seems hope¬ 
lessly ill-conceived, given the myriad ways that 
movies and music will be delivered in the future. 

But this is an extremely narrow view of syn¬ 
ergy, Something broader is going on here. "Sony 
is a design company first," says Dixon. "They 
have an extraordinary international brand that 
represents high quality and great design. The 
issue is how you take that design sensibility of 
quality and service and make it work in all these 
disparate parts of the company." 


A test of this synergy will come when Sony 
introduces it's competitor to 3DO, Sega, and 
Nintendo next year (see "Hot Tech," page 96), 
The CD-ROM-based game box is "incredible," 
according to an industry executive who has seen 
it. But it is yet another entrant in a crowded field, 
and it will challenge Sony's ability to draw 
together its expertise in hardware, software, 
distribution, and marketing. 

Roaming its factories and offices, talking to 
scores of executives, engineers, and workers, one 
gets the distinct impression that Sony seems to 
have absorbed its deeply different acquisitions 
and begun the long process of mind-melding the 
hardware engineers with the creative types in 
Hollywood. The synergy is palpable in an orienta¬ 
tion toward technological advances, technical 
excellence, and presentation, 

Sony's deep draw toward its new businesses is 
likely to accelerate when and if it moves into the 
cable and telephone service bu siness - as most 
observers expect it to. Schulhof has been meet¬ 
ing with potential partners, playing with the 
possibility of offering a telecommunications 
partner a minority share in Sony's music and film 
businesses. For Schulhof, the big question is 


"Who can give us an alliance in electronic distrib¬ 
ution with complementary strengths?' 1 He won't 
comment on the talks, but allows that the chiefs 
of every phone company in America have met 
with him. He Is searching for a way to raise capi¬ 
tal free of Tokyo's debt woes. But despite Sony's 
critics, he shows no sign of thinking that going 
Hollywood was a mistake and no willingness to 
get out of the movie and music businesses. 

"They have lots of problems," says Dixon, 
"dealing with a core consumer electronics busi¬ 
ness in a difficult environment on an overlever- 
aged capital base with a somewhat confused 
strategic vision," But he adds, "at the end of the 
day it comes down to brand." 

In 1990, a study by San Francisco-based cor¬ 
porate image specialists Land or Associates 
matched people's awareness of a brand with 
their esteem for ft. Sony showed up second on 
the list, with Coca-Cola, Mercedes, Kodak, and 
Disney among the top five, if that unity shows 
through in its new American ventures, Sony's 
commrefsu couid become a reality within a 
decade. ■ ■ ■ 


'All I really need from Tokyo is official Sony parts 
numbers. The rest I can scramble up here or 
somewhere else in Sony of America." 
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< ios University at San Luts Obispo, a two-hour 
drive up the coash After his first year, he 
switched his major from engineering to com¬ 
puter science. Later, on job applications, he 
would list the programming languages he had 
learned: Pascal, Fortran, Coho I, Basic, C+. He 
spent most college summers working w ith an 
environmental group for the Navy at Port Huen- 
eme, once winning a US$:300 award for his 
contribution to a steam energy project. The 
certificate was still hanging on his bedroom 
wall the day he died. 

While Alan performed well at his summer 
job, he struggled in school He had suffered 
from dyslexia since childhood* but pride kept 
him from seeking help. “He never told any¬ 
body," his mother says. “He didn't want people 
to feel sorry for him" As a result, he often had 
trouble Finishing tests on time. He barely main¬ 
tained a C average in college and had Lo repeal 
a number of courses he failed on the first try. 

As Alan labored to complete his education, 
tragedy struck at home. Bill Winterbourne had 
fallen into a deep depression. A new school 
administration had reduced his responsibilities 
in the crafts department, and he feared lie w as 
being eased out of the teaching position he had 
held for more than 30 years. The prospect of 
losing his job was more than he could bear. 
Early on the morning of July 12, 1984, he went 
into his home studio and swallowed a lethal 
dose of a toxic liquid used to glaze pottery, 

Alan was stunned by his father's suicide. But 
fla says lhat he never blamed his father for 
giving up hope. “If Alan was angry about it” 
she says, “he never showed il” 

Alan finally graduated from Cal Poly in 1985, 
It had taken him seven years to earn his degree 
In computer science, bill his perseverance had 
paid off: Three companies were offering him 
jobs, fla, still coping with the emotional and 
fin and at sh oc k of vv i do w 1 1 o ud, u rge d 1 1 i m l o 
lake the one that w r as in Ventura County - Alan 
could live at home and commute to work. 
Knowing his mother could use the company, 
not to mention the rent he insisted on paving 
her, Alan made his choicer He would go in work 
for the Northrop Corporation. 

I n late August 1985, Alan Winterbourne 
began Ins daily commute to the Northrop 
facility in New bury Park, lie was 25 years 
old, clean-cut, and thrilled with the prospect of 
beginning his career as a $30,000-a-year sys¬ 
tems engineer at one of the country's leading 
aerospace firms. “He was so excited,** his moth¬ 


er recalls. “He'd go out of here with his new 
leather briefcase, in his three-piece suit, all spit 
and polish. The only thing he lived for was to 
work and get ahead, to be a success” 

Alan toiled in the division that made target 
drones used in the testing of anti-aircraft sys¬ 
tems. As a systems engineer, his task was to 
design software: programmers would then 
write the code. In his initial job review, Alan's 
performance was rated “very good" in three 
categories and “good" in the other two. 

It proved lo be a brief honeymoon. About two 
months after he started at Northrop, Alan was 
abruptly transferred to the group working on 
Tacit Rainbow, a troubled secret missile project 
so highly classified al the time that its mere 
existence could not be acknowledged publicly. 
Immediately, his work began Lo suffer. In a 
second job review, his new supervisor, Val Egle, 
wrote: “Since assignment to Tactical Products 


He clipped want ads, 

hammered out letters 
on his Mac, 
made 

appointments, 
and dusted off his 
pinstripe suit for interviews, 
it became the daily routine 
for the rest of his 

life. 


Division, Mr. Winterbourne has exhibited con¬ 
siderable anxiety and difficulty in adjusting to 
Ins new job assignment Considerable time and 
effort has been expended by his supervisors to 
alleviate Mr. Winterbourne's concerns” 

flic true nature of those concerns remains a 
mystery. Egie, who still works for Northrop, 
says Alan's anxieties stemmed from difficulty 
adjusting to the security requirements of his 
new physical working environment - a closed, 
windowless room with electronic locks on the 
doors. But to his family and others, Alan related 
a far more sinister story, lie claimed he was 
being harassed and intimidated by his co-work¬ 
ers. He believed Iris phone was lapped and that 
he was being followed. 

Eventually, he began to fear for his life. He 
told his mother that someone tried to run Iris 
car off die road. Later, after leaving Northrop, 
Alan testified at his subsequent unemployment 
hearing that co-workers would walk by his 
cubicle, point at him, and pretend to “pull the 


trigger" A supervisor, he went on, once told 
him that “there are three ways out of this orga¬ 
nization - resignation, firing, or death” which 
Alan interpreted as a threat. 

At the time, Alan's family found Alan's claims 
difficult to believe, “I just couldn't believe it,” Ha 
says. “I just thought he was hypersensitive. 1 
told him they're just joking if they do something 
like that, i mean, people can’t do that. This is 
the United States of America ” 

But Alan didn't think it was funny at all. With¬ 
out telling his family, he bought a pistol - the 
same gun he would use eight years later at the 
unemployment office, lie applied to the police 
department for a concealed weapon permit hut 
was turned down because he was unwilling - or 
unable - to explain why he wanted iL 

Alan never told anyone, not even his family, 
exactly why he thought people al Northrop 
would want to hurt him - he claimed his secu¬ 
rity oath prevented him from discussing if. Rut 
he hinted vaguely that lie had made some dark 
discovery that put him at odds with the company. 
“They're working on terrible things at Northrop 
that would kill millions of innocent people," he 
would tell his sister Carol “Things you can't 
imagine." In the letter Lo his Congressional 
representative included among the documents 
he Left behind the day he died. Alan alleged that 
federal law s were being broken at the company 
and requested a congressional investigation 
into the matter. Nothing came of his allegations. 

Val Eglc insists Alan never raised any of 
those issues w ith him. nor did he complain 
about being harassed or threatened. But what¬ 
ever the reason, Alan had to gel out. His mol her 
urged him to wait unlit he found another job 
before quitting, but he told her that would he 
unethical - his employment agreement prohib¬ 
ited him from having contact with other com¬ 
panies. On February 14, 198(i, he cleaned out 
his cubicle and left [Northrop for the last time. 
But the experience at Northrop never left him* 

A lan plunged into his search fur a new job 
right away, lie clipped want ads, ham¬ 
mered out letters on his Mac, made 
appointments, and dusted nff his pinstripe suit 
for interviews. It became the daily routine tie 
would follow^ for the rest of his life. 

At first, Alan didn't think finding a new job 
would be too difficult, as less than six months 
earlier he had had his pick of three. His appear¬ 
ance was professional - his hair was short and 
his mustache neatly trimmed - and he now had 
some experience to go w ith his degree. And the 
military buildup under Ronald Reagan pul peo¬ 
ple with his skills in demand, ias► 
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DO NOT ENTER THIS CONTEST IF YOU WANT 
HOME SHOPPING, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AND VIDEO 
GAMES TO DEFINE THE INFORMATION 
SUPERHIGHWAY. 


The personal computer is more then 15 years old. At first it 
was a number cruncher, then a word processor. It has evolved 
into 3 crucial toot for filmakers, writers, musicians, animators, 
photographers and graphic designers. As the artistic community 
becomes more familiar and intrigued with the available 
technology, we are witnessing the 
birth of a new genre: works created 
on computers and more 
importantly, for the computer. We 
are seeking work for a new time 
and in a new context. 


A CALL FOW ENTRIES: 3 Awards of Merit $5,000 Each. 

Objective: To support creative people using computers for original 
works. Deadline: Postmark June 30, 1994 Entry Requirements: 
Digital Works, ANY LENGTH ANY FORMAT ANY SUBJECT. 

Send entries to: NEW VOICES, NEW VISIONS Voyager 

578 Broadway Suite 40© 

New York, NY 10012 

e-mail voyager @PHANTOM .COM 
Alyce Diskette, Director 
Trevor Kaufman., Project Coordinator 
Tel: (2121 431-5193 Fax: <2121 431-5799 


EW VOICES NEW VISION ■ ' 


A collaboration of INTERVAL RESEARCH. VOYAGER, and WIRED 


Judges: 

LAURIE ANDERSON, NICK BANTOCK, MICHAEL FRANTI, WILLIAM GIBSON, TERRY GILLIAM, 
JENNY HOLZER, ALLEN HUGHES, MIRA NAIR, HOMER FLYNN, ART SPIEGELMAN. 







Rage 

■< 136 He couldn't believe it when nobody 
wanted to hire him. As the months passed, Alan 
decided that Northrop must be blackballing 
him. When the company contested the unem¬ 
ployment claim he tiled six months after leav¬ 
ing, he saw it as further proof that Northrop had 
it in For him. Alan testified at an appeal hearing 
that he was forced to resign for reasons of “per- 
sonal safety" and repeated all his vague 
charges, but the judge ruled against him. (Never 
one to give up easily, he pursued the matter all 
I he way to the U,S, Supreme Court, which in 
1990 declined to hear the case,) 

The defeat at the unemployment office only 
fueled Alan's determination to succeed on his 
own terms* “lie had to do everything his way” 
his sister says. “He had to prove that he could 
do it” He told Carol that people al Northrop 
warned him that he would never get another 
job comparable to the one he left; in defiance, 
he resolved riot to accept a new position unless 
it paid as well and had the same perks as his 
old one, “If he said something” Carol recalls, 
“then that was going to he it, for all eternity” 

Even his grooming became a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, Alan decided that he would let his hair 
and heard grow as a way of marking the time 
that he had been wit hoy I work. He resolved to 
cut his hair and shave only after receiving his 
firsl paycheck at a new job. His mother argued 
that it would hurt his chances of getting a job T 
but he wouldn't listen. If any employer didn't 
want to hire him because of his appearance, 
well, that was discrimination. His blinders were 
on too tight for him to see il any other way. 

Alan stepped up his job hunt as he entered 
his second year without work, signing on with 
employment agencies, placing ads in lhe news¬ 
paper, attending job fairs, lie enrolled in job- 
trainlng programs that would pay half his 
salary to any company that hired him. He 
applied for every computer-related position he 
could find. If he was rejected by a company 
once, he would apply again Ihe next time they 
advertised an opening. None of it worked. 

While Alan often stressed his “stubborn forti¬ 
tude” til letters to employers, the professionals 
who were trying to help him get work found his 
willfulness exasperating. “He was sabotaging 
h i m sc l f ” says j o b d evel o per J oa n ne N o rto n t 
who saw Alan when he first enrolled in n feder¬ 
ally funded job program in 1987 and again a 
couple of years later, “fie could be kind, polite, 
and gen lie, hut when it came to changing his 
looks so that he could til in better, he’d become 
angry, agitated, and determined” 


Even more vexing, says Norton, was that Alan 
actually turned down several jobs because they 
weren't as attractive as the one he had when he 
was firsl hired at Northrop. He declined one 
well-paid computer position because it didn't 
have a window office or a parking space for 
him, another because he wouldn't cut his hair. 

Alan still blamed Northrop for all I ha l was 
wrong with his life. His Family began to wonder 
if maybe there wasn't something to his claims. 
He had never been know n to lie or exaggerate 
before, and until he started working at Northrop, 
he never exhibited signs of anything resembling 
paranoia. His story seemed even more plausible 
after the family gathered to watch a 1987 epi¬ 
sode of 60 Minutes exposing fraud and corrup¬ 
tion in Northrop’s development of Lhe MX mis¬ 
sile. “Alan wasn't surprised at all” Carol says. 
“After that, I didn't know w hat to think.” 

A letter written that same year to Rex Winters, 


Even more vexing, 
says Norton, was that 
Alan 

actually turned down 
several jobs 

because 

they weren't as attractive 
as the one he had when he 
was first hired at Northrop. 


a supervisor at lus old summer job with lhe 
Navy, reflects Alan's confusion and frustration: 

“I am still trying to recuperate from the 
severe negative circumstances that occurred at 
my last employment I sometimes have a hard 
time explaining these experiences so as not to 
be in conflict with Hie law, but 1 also do not 
want to portray myself as being too rigid nr 
possibly crazy.... I have had a number of indi¬ 
viduals say they will shoot me. I never thought 
that I could gel caught up in such terrible cir¬ 
cumstances in this day and age. Il is easy to 
understand how people may have a hard time 
believing me, or that I may respond unduly or 
rashly ... but all 1 can say is that I am still a very 
hard worker and continue daily to try to over¬ 
come my initial had start in the job market.” 

Alan's struggles were compounded when 
suicide again claimed the life of someone close 
to him. Since returning home From college, 

Alan had grown close to a young woman 
named Linda Dong. Although Alan always 


denied to his family that he and Linda were 
romantically involved, he later told his mother 
he would have married her. Bui Linda, who 
had been treated for manic depression, was 
increasingly despondent over family problems. 
After dinner with her mother one night in May 
1987, she put on her pajamas, crawled into bed, 
and shot herself in the head with a .38 caliber 
pistol. She was 25 years old. 

Alan kept his feelings about Linda’s death to 
himself. Ile simply placed fresh roses on her 
grave twice a year, and he carried her picture in 
his wallet for the rest of his days. 

D espite the setbacks in his life, Alan tried 
not to let the frustration take over com¬ 
pletely. He had played the stock market 
since he was a kid, and he still made a few 
thousand dollars a year trading options, enough 
to keep him going while unemployed. He 
jugged, rode his bike, and went hiking whenev¬ 
er he could. He took care of the orchids at his 
uncle Art's house, and when Art was stricken 
with the heart ailment that would eventually 
take his life, Alan took care of him, too. 
Occasionally, he would go target shooting 
w ith a neighbor in the empty hills above Ventura. 
But while his cousins went hunting, Alan 
restricted himself to plinkingat bottles and cans 
- lie could never bring himself to kill anything, 
Dn Sundays, he regularly attended Trinity 
Lutheran Church with his mother. “He seemed 
to have a deep faith,” says Pastor Dave Hall. “1 
think he was very principled on a number of 
tilings” Twice a year, Alan would volunteer to 
spend a night in a Ventura homeless shelter, 
answering phones and visiting with clients. 
From the time he was a teenager, he raised 
money for the homeless in the annual church 
hike-a-tinm, a grueling 100-mile ride that takes 
cyclists from downtown Ventura to a far moun¬ 
tain top in a single day; in seventeen years, he 
only missed one ride. 

Rut try as he niighl. Alan couldn't escape the 
fact that the pile of rejection letters was grow¬ 
ing ever higher. Most personnel directors 
turned him down after receiving his application 
and noting the mediocre grades, weak job his¬ 
tory, and poorly written letters of interest. Olli¬ 
ers met with him hut were turned off by the 
way he presented himself “lie was a space 
cadet, there’s no nice way to say it,” says Phillip 
Braudes, who interviewed Alan fora software 
engineering job at Com pick Research in 1989. 
“Everyone that talked to him was struck by the 
Fact that he didn't seem to have a grasp of what 
the professional environment was. He struck us 
as being a harmless eccentric.” 140 ► 
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C ANNABIS HEMP is known today primarily for 
its widespread use as a recreational drug: 
Can nab is flowers when smoked or ingested 
produce euphoric effects. Current gross domestic 
sales of marijuana are estimated at $30 billion... 

What is less well known is that hemp is art 
invaluable and environmentally friendly 
resource in many other areas as well. For exam¬ 
ple: "One acre of Hemp will make the same 
amount and quantity of paper as four acres of 
20 year old trees without the need for chlorine 
in the bleaching process, creating no toxic dioxin 
pollutants/'* 

When mature. Hemp is the toughest natural 
fiber known; denim was originally made from 
Hemp sailcloth; canvas take its name from the 
Outch word for Cannabis (Canvass). 


Hemp can also be used as a fuel. Old USOA 
reports show Hemp gives 4-10 times the yield of 
cellulose per acre compared to corn . Modern 
methods of converting cellulose to methanol 
make this a viable and pollution free method for 
powering cars, trucks, buses, etc. 

Equally Important are the uses of Hemp for 
food and medicine. Cannabis seeds yield as much 
edible oil per acre as sunflowers; the pressed 
pulp is second in protein only to soy beans. 
Federal regulations in the If.S. prohibit research 
into additional beneficial effects, however 
Cannabis is well known to be helpful for glau¬ 
coma, asthma, anorexia and stress, potentially 
replacing half the prescriptions wri tten today. 
And t “...there are simply no credible medical 
reports to suggest that consuming marijuana has 


caused a single death../ 1 ** Too had the same 
can't he said of alcohol or tobacco. 

Today there is growing support for taking the 
'crime' out of Cannabis. U.S. District Judge 
Vaughn Walker notes, '1 make no bones about my 
personal view that the best course of action for 
sis to take is exactly the same course we took 
after prohibition. And that is decriminalization." 

Help save the planet. Help legalize Hemp! 
Cannabis Action Network (CAN) works with over 
250 organizations worldwide. Call or write today 
for information on events in your area and how 
you can help. 

Cannabis Action Network 
2560 Bancroft Way #46, Berkeley, CA 94704 
1 800425.HEMP or 1 510486.8083 


Supporters of legalization or decriminalization: Hon. KurtShmoke, Mayor of Baltimore, MB; Bon. EJihu Karris, Mayor of Oakland. C/1: Hon. Frank Iordan, Mayor of San Francisco, CA; Hovu Carrie Saxton 
Ferry, Mayor of Hartford, CT; Nicholaus Pastore, Chief of Police, New Haven, CT; Tod Alikuiiya, M.D., Psychiatrist; Ethan Nadetman, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, Princeton University; Dr, Lester Grin spoon, 
Ph.D., Professor Harvard University; Milton Friedman, Ph.D., Professor, Economist, and Nobel Prize winner. *U.S, Dept of Agriculture, Bulletin #404; ” Francis L Young, Administrative Law Judge. 










Rage 

< 1 38 Stymied in his search for a computer 
job, AJan began applying for other kinds of 
work* He responded to ads for technical writers, 
despite the fad that his dyslexia resulted in 
spelling, grammar, and syntax mis lakes that 
often made his letters read like those of a poor¬ 
ly educated man. He entered a brokerage train¬ 
ing program and became licensed to sell 
options but was forced to leave after a month - 
he failed to sign up a single client, lie took a cer¬ 
tification class for security guards at Ventura 
College, then applied to the California Highway 
Patrol and the Oxnard airport security depart- 
menl; in both cases, he couldn’t get past the 
written exam, lie applied for some jobs for 
which he had no experience at all - park 
ranger, telephone line installer, district attor¬ 
ney’s investigator - with predictable results. 

In 1990, Alan’s search for work even led him 
to run for Congress againsl Robert Lagomarsi- 
no, a popular incumbent who was unopposed in 
the Republican primary, “I'm unemployed," Alan 
lold reporters, “I think it would be a good job” 
Rut it wasn’t serious - tie knew he wouldn’t win, 
Alan just believed that voters should always 
have a choice* He wound up with II percent of 
the vote, which pleased him to no end. 

The following year, he threw his energy into 
a different kind of civic campaign; The city had 
installed some stop signs on a quiet intersection 
near his home, and .Alan wanted them removed 
- they slowed him down when riding his bike. 
With characteristic zeal, he spent t he next three 
years circulating petitions, writing letters, and 
pestering officials* Nazir Lalani, a city traffic 
engineer, estimates his office spent over 2000 
staff hours dealing with his complaints - they 
had to start a “Winterbourne” file to hold all the 
letters he wrote* 

“He was totally obsessed with removing the 
stop signs,” Lalani says* “If there w as an argu¬ 
ment with all the facts in the world, hut it didn’t 
lit with what he believed, then he just blew it 
off, l decided about two years ago that I wasn’t 
dealing with a rational person.” 

s Alan entered his eighth year of unem¬ 
ployment hi 1995, he needed a job more 
than ever. He was 55 years old, broke, and 
deeply in debt He had inherited $10,000 after bis 
uncle died in 1989, but it was gone, eaten away 
by the costs of living and bad bets in the options 
market* Later, his family learned he had been 
liv ing off credit cards, covering the balance on 
one with a cash advance from another* 

Despite his humiliation, Alan struggled to 


keep his pride intact. He would do odd jobs for 
neighbors and repairs for his mother, or he 
would baby-sit his sister Carol’s new baby, 
Christopher, but he would never take any mon¬ 
ey in return - at least not directly. “You could 
give him money " says Carol. “Rut everything 
had to be a gift or a giving kind of thing” 

Alan persisted in his methodical search for 
work throughout the year. He applied in vain to 
several engineering firms in the area. He signed 
up for a job-referral service at the Oxnard 
unemployment office in the summer, but noth¬ 
ing came of it. He took a brokerage test at Mer¬ 
rill Lynch in the fall and stopped by every week 
thereafter to see if there was anything available 
for him. There was not. 

There were signs of his growing depression. 
He had put on weight and was out of shape* For 
only the second time since he was a teenager, 
he didn’t participate in his church’s annual hike 
ride - he was disgusted w ith himself after fin- 


Author Mark Nollinger will 
appear in the Wired Auditori 
um to discuss this case's 
implications on Wednesday, 
June 15, from 9 to 10 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time. 
From AOL type the keyword 
"wired" and click on the 
Wired Auditorium icon. 


ishing in l lie back of the pack the last two years 
in a row. At Thanksgiving, a cousin thought lie 
seemed withdrawn, it was always a hard time 
of year for him, since he never had money to 
buy Christmas gifts for his loved ones. And the 
seventh anniversary of Jiis denied unemploy¬ 
ment appeal was coming up the following week* 

But there was a glimmer of hope. In late 
November, Ha, w f ho now works as a secretary' for 
the Navy in Pbrt Hueneme, arranged for Alan to 
see a former supervisor of hers about an opening 
for a systems engineer with a private firm that 
does contract work for the military* Sandor Geis- 
zinger met with Alan and was impressed - they 
even joked about his hair* Geiszinger toid Alan 
that although they would still have to meet with 
the PRC Corporation’s senior engineer on the 
project, things looked good. 

Alan’s second interview was set for Tuesday, 
November 50* Rut a few days before tbe appoint¬ 
ment, a death in the engineer’s family forced 


him to reschedule the meeting for the follow ing 
Tuesday, December 7. It was a fateful delay* 

Ha left for work early on the morning of 
December 2, while her son still slept As far as 
she knew, Alan would spend the day like all his 
other Thursdays: checking tile want ads, mak¬ 
ing some phone calls* maybe sending out a 
resume or two, then baby-sitting his nephew in 
the afternoon. At about 10:50 a.m.* she called 
home to tell Mm the tenant at tils late uncle’s 
house was going to be late with the rent* Alan 
gave no sign that anything was wrong. “He said 
OR,” Ita recalls, “and that was it” 

A half-hour later, Alan packed up his box full 
of applications and rejection letters, ca refully 
placed the Northrop documents in the nianila 
envelope, loaded his guns, and set off in his old 
Dodge for I he Oxnard unemployment office. 

After it was all over and Iia hail returned to 
work, Geiszinger asked her why Alan couldn’t 
have waited just a few more days* “Maybe he 
was spooked ” she says now, “Maybe he was 
afraid he’d gel the job" 

T he victims were buried first. Flags flew at 
half-mast throughout Ventura County* as 
James O’Brien, Phillip Villegas, Anna 
Velasco, and Richard Bateman were laid to rest 
amid a massive outpouring of public grief. 

Alan Winterbourne's memorial was private. 
Afterwards, about 450 people, mostly members 
of the congregation, attended the memorial 
service at Trinity Lutheran. Friends of Ha’s 
played classical sonatas and sang flowin' In 
the Wind’’ The eulogies were marked by a tear¬ 
ful refrain: “It wasn’t the Alan we knew.” Pastor 
Hall spoke of a dying, fragmented society, in 
which “we are all guilty of the brokenness” but 
promised peace in the arms of Jesus. 

Months later, Hall, like most who knew Alan, 
was still struggling to reconcile the young man’s 
horrific actions with his kind, gentle persona. 
“What he did was an act of total despair” the 
pastor says, “Ever read Kierkegaard? He said 
that despair is a sickness unto dealh. I think 
that’s what happened* He died inside” 

And so Alan Winterbourne, who dreamed of 
success but lived with failure, entered the ranks 
of mass murderers* The final irony is that these 
lost souls, who seek attention for their griev¬ 
ances through random violence, are defeated 
even in death. For the fears and frustrations 
lhai drove them to commit their desperate acts 
soon fade from memory, as do their names* In 
the end, only the geographical signposts of the 
carnage left in their wake linger on. The San 
Ysidro McDonald’s. The Stockton schoolyard. 
The Oxnard unemployment office* ■ ■ ■ 
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Messenger Bag 

Large-tap a city 
shoulder bag with 
adjustable straps, 
Velcro-dose flaps, 
buckles, reflectors, 
and sporty Wired 
logo, Totes any load- 
books, binders, and 
laptops. Heavy-duty 
weather-resistant 
nylon Cordura lined 
with waterproof, 
vlnylized pack doth; 
rein-forced shoulder ► 
straps. 

Wired Cap 

Reversabfeware - 
Wired logo bright 
and brazenly 
embroidered on the 
front with 'Get 
Wired" placed 
proudly on the back. 
Black, heavy cotton 
twill, six-panel base¬ 
ball cap perfect for 
everyday or 
every night wear, 

One size fits all-two 
looks to choose from. 



^ Street Cred 
Sweat Shirt 

Credibility in the 
streets . Get your 
Wired-logoed, Street 
Cred-iconed sweat 
shirt excl usively 
through Wired. 

Ultra soft, fleece- 
lined, heavy-duty 
50 percent cotton 
sweats with inset 
sleeves. Choose 
from two styles; 
hooded with pocket 
or crew neck. Amaze 
your friends with 
your fashion sensi¬ 
bilities. Land XL. 

+ Wired Logo T-Shirt 

Sport your favorite 
logo. Classic design 
by infamous Wired 
Creative Director 
John Plunkett, 
Choose from long¬ 
er short-sleeved 
black, high-quality 
100 percent cotton 
shirts in Land XL 
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Apple Macintosh Quadra personal computers; Silicon 
Graphics Iris indigo, Radius Precision Color Pro two-page 
display systems, Precision Color Calibrators, Video Vision, 
PhotoBooster, and Rocket accelerators; Dataproducts LZR 
1580 Laser Printer and Jolt PS Color Printer; Nikon 
Coolscan 35 mm film scanner; Hewlett-Packard ScanJet 
lie; APS storage media; Micro Net DAT backup, T-and 2- 
gigabyte drives; Pinnacle Micro Sierra 1.3-gigabyte mag¬ 
neto-optical drive; Global Village Tele Port and Power Port 
Gold moderns. 

Software 

Page layout and Illustration: QuarkXPress; Adobe 
Illustrator, Dimensions, and Photoshop; Kat's Power Tools 
and XAQS Tools Paint Alchemy Photoshop plug-ins; 
AJtsys Fontographer; Alias Sketch; Electric Image Anima¬ 
tion System, 

Typography: Text: Adobe Myriad and Walbaum Book. 
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Graphics Support: Aldus Fetch; Second Glance ScanTas- 
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Networking: CE Software QuickMail; StarNine; 

Dantz Retrospect Remote; Unix weenie documentation; 
O'Reilly & Associates. 

Electronic Prepress and Printing by 
Danbury Printing & Lithe, Danbury, Connecticut 
Color separations are made on the DS America 608 scan¬ 
ner directly into the 10-track Sdtex system. Low-res EPS 
images are provided for page layout. Preliminary color 
correction is performed on the Scitex Imager and proofed 
on the actual paper stock, using the Kodak Approval 
digital color proofing system. Additional electronic pre¬ 
press is performed in-house at Wired , using scans from 
the HP ScanJet lie, Nikon Coolscan, and Kodak PhotoCD. 
Composed QuarkXPress pages are converted to Post¬ 
Script and ripped via the Scitex Universal Gateway to the 
Sdtex system's Micro Assembler, where the low-res 
images are automatically replaced with color-corrected, 
high-resolution scans. Composed digital proofs are sub¬ 
mitted for final approval. Final film is plotted on an Eray. 
Printed on a Harris-Heiddberg Mrl 000 web press. 
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Less Is More: 

Interface Agents as Digital Butlers 


A1 Gore need not be right or wrong in his con¬ 
ception of details. It almost doesn't matter 
whether he calls it an Information superhighway, 
an infobahn, or a National Information Infra¬ 
structure. What matters is his personal and sin¬ 
cere interest in computers and communications 
and the fact that his enthusiasm has raised our 
popular consciousness of telecommunications. 
The media cacophony over phenomena like the 
Internet fosters an open architecture and empha¬ 
sizes access by all Americans, 

The clamor, however, has perpetuated a tacit 
assumption that more bandwidth is an innate, a 
priori, and (almost) constitutional good. The 
right to 1,000 channels of TV! Continental Cable, 


the local cable company in Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, now offers Internet access at 500,000 
bits per second. With that service. The Waif Street 
Journal takes sixteen seconds to transmit in its 
entirety (as structured data mostly, not fax, 
please!). When fiber reaches the home, by some 
estimates, we will have access to as much as 100 
billion bits per second. Hmmm, Most people 
generally make a false assumption that more 
bits are better. More is more. 

In truth, we want fewer bits, not more. Our 
needs fall along a spectrum. Consider a newspa¬ 
per: Our requirements are very different on Mon¬ 
day morning from what they were on Sunday 
afternoon. At 7 a.m. on a workday, you are less 
likely to be interested in browsing stories. 
Serendipity just does not play a key role then. In 
fact, you would most likely be willing to pay The 
New York Times US$10 for ten pages vs. $ 1 for 
100 pages. If you could, you would opt for a 
heavy dose of personalized news. 

It's simple: Just because bandwidth exists, 
don't squirt more bits at me. What l realty need is 
intelligence in the network and in my receiver to 
filter and extract relevant information from a 


body of information that is orders of magnitude 
larger than anything I can digest. To achieve this 
we use a technique known as "interface agents." 
Imagine a future where your interface agent can 
read every newspaper and catch every broad¬ 
cast on the planet, and then, from this, construct 
a personalized summary. Wouldn't that be more 
interesting than pumping more and more bits 
into your home? 

Guides 

Why do people pay B5 cents to find out whether 
their one daily lottery ticket won? TV Guide has 
been known to make larger profits than all four 
networks combined. What do these things tell 


you? It says that the value of information about 
information can be greater than the value of the 
information itself. From that and other similar 
observations (American Airlines makes more 
from its reservation system than from carrying 
passengers) I am willing to project an enormous 
new industry based on a service that helps navi¬ 
gate through massive amounts of data. 

When we think of new information delivery, 
we tend to cramp our thoughts with concepts 
like "info grazing" and "channel surfing." These 
concepts just do not scale. With 1,000 channels, 
if you surf from station to station, dwelling only 
three seconds per channel, it will take almost an 
hour to scan them all. A program would be over 
long before you could decide whether it is the 
most interesting. 

! am fond of asking people how they select a 
theatrical, box-office movie. Some pretend they 
read reviews. I hasten to interject my own solu¬ 
tion - which is to ask my sister-in-law - and peo¬ 
ple quickly admit that they have an equivalent. 
What we want to build into these systems is a 
sister-in-law, an interface agent which is both an 
expert on movies and an expert on you. 


Your Model of Its Model of Your Model of It 

The key to agent-based systems is learning. It is 
not a matter of a questionnaire or a fixed profile. 
Agents must learn and develop overtime, like 
human friends and assistants. It is not only the 
acquisition of a mode! of you; it is using it in 
context Timing alone is an example of how 
human agents distinguish themselves. But it is 
all too easy to wave your hand and say "learn¬ 
ing." What constitutes learning? 

The only due I have found goes back two 
decades to the work of the English cybernetician 
Gordon Pask, who taught me to look at the sec¬ 
ond- and third-order models. In human-to-com- 
puter interaction, your model of the computer is 
less telling than its model of your model of it By 
extension, your model of its model of your mod¬ 
el of it is even more critical. When this third- 
order model matches the first (your model of it), 
we can say that you know each other. 

Swiss Banking of Network-Based Agents 

All of us are quite comfortable with the idea that 
an all-knowing agent might live in our television 
set, pocket, or automobile. We are rightly less 
sanguine about the possibility of such agents liv¬ 
ing in the greater network. All we need is a bunch 
of tattletale or culpable computer agents. Enough 
butlers and maids have testified against former 
employers for us to realize that our most trusted 
agents, by definition, know the most about us. 

I believe there is a whole new business in 
confiding our profiles to a third party, which will 
behave like a Swiss bank. I fear this will not be 
one of my credit card companies, which have 
sold my name for all sorts of purposes, and have 
thus shot themselves in the foot. It must be a 
credible third party, perhaps a local telephone 
company, perhaps a long distance company like 
AT&T, perhaps a new venture altogether. What 
we should be looking for is an entity which is 
able and willing to keep our identities confiden¬ 
tial while at the same time passing along news¬ 
worthy advertising and information. 

Such services will only work with a high 
degree of machine learning. While ft is important 
to postulate such learning, how does this relate 
to human learning? 

Next Issue: Learning vs. Teaching 


The key to agent-based systems is 
learning. It is not a matter of a question¬ 
naire or a fixed profile. Agents must 
learn and develop over time, like human 
friends and assistants. 
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Explore me Internet! 



DELPHI is the only major online 


service to offer you 


access to the 


Internet. And now you can explore this 

incredible resource with no risk. You get 
5 hours of evening/weekend access to try 
it out for free! 

Use DELPHI'S Internet mail gateway to 

6XCh(in§6 fllCSSflljCSwith over TO million 

people at universities, companies, and other 
online services such as CompuServe and 
MCI Mail. Download programs and files 
using FTP or connect rn real-time to other 
networks using Telnet. You can also meet 


people < 


! on the Internet. Internet Relay Chat 

lets you "talk” with people all over the world 
and Usenet News is the world's largest 
bulletin board with over 3500 topics! 

To help you find the information 

yOll want, you'll have direct access 
to powerful search utilities such as "Gopher/' 
"Hytelnet" "WAIST and ''the Worldwide 


Web/' If you aren't familiar with these 
terms, don't worry; DELPHI has expert 
online assistants and a large collection of 

help files, books, programs, and other 
resources to help get you started. 

Over 600 local access numbers are 

available across the country. Explore DELPHI 
and the Internet today . 

You'll he amazed by what you discover. 


F R E E tTk I A L 


Dial By Modem 1-800-365-4636, Press return once or twice. 
At Username, enter JOINDELPHI. At Password, Enter WRD46 

Complete details ere provided during the toll-free registration 


DELPHI 

INTERNET 


QuafiliorhB? Call 1,000-695-4005. Send e-mail to 
iNFOGdalp'hi.com 


Attention Current Internet Users: See whet DELPHI can offer you f Stock quotes, Broiler's Encyclopedia, news wires, and hundreds of other 
services are just a few keystrokes away. Telnet to delphi.com and enter the username and password above for a free trial. 
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size, up to a level where giants stumbled. Since then we have come to 
realize that for companies too, the future lies in their ability to fit into 
an ever-changing society. Where flexibility is becoming more important 
than size. And the power of control is beaten by the strength of 


Charles Darwin is not to blame. His theory was not about the 
survival of the biggest, but of the fittest. About the ability to adapt. Yet 
in business life evolution has commonly been simplified to growth and 









f evolution 
asn’t about 
f the^>iggest. 

creativity. This calls for inspiration and motivation rather than By both human and electronic networks as well as worldwide quality 
domination, and thus for new ways of working together. A need also standards and working methods. That is the way we work, and that’s 


reflected by the power shift in automation, where centralized thinking what we try to achieve for our clients, as 


is rapidly being replaced by the need for integrated flexibility a partner at both local and international 

We know, because we are Origin. A cross-border supplier of level. Tor nearly everything in informa- 

information technology. With some 5000 specialists working tion technology you can dream up. 



from 100 offices in 20 countries. On assignments entrusted to us 


From local assistance to cross- 



due to our skills and resources, but mostly because we understand that border systems integration and from Dealing with changes 

before they deal with you , 

automation is only a tool. And that the real job is to link up people: process management through administrative systems and advanced 


person by person, discipline by discipline, country by country. 


executive information systems to advice on business procedures. 


This calls for sophisticated technical skills, but even more for a So, for more human energy into information technology link up with 

deep understanding of human behavior and needs. That's why we Ongm. You can call us in The Netherlands on +31 30 911911. 


operate from so many different places. With each office essentially thriv- Or get in touch with the team 000 f 

ijnti 

ing on its own skills, but linked up with colleagues all over the world. of Originals nearest to you, 000 9 
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Human energy into information technology. 
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